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FOREWORD 


Preparations for the Eighth Annual Teachers' Seminar, which was to be devoted 
to Pharmacy Administration, began on February 7, 1956, with a meeting of the 
committee held in Austin at the University of Texas College of Pharmacy. 


Members of the Committee were: Henry M. Burlage, Chairman, Mrs. Esther J. W. 

Hall, Richard A. Deno, Stephen Wilson, and Louis C. Zopf. Ex-officio members 

were A. Hamilton Chute, College of Business Administration, and J. H. Arnette, 
Director of The Pharmacy Extension Service. 


A subcommittee consisting of Stephen Wilson, Mrs. Esther J. W. Hall, and A. 
Hamilton Chute developed plans for the program and then the entire committee 


discussed the program and suggested qualified persons who would constitute 
the Faculty for the Seminar. 


The program followed similar plans that were used in previous seminars although 
the approach to a new division such as Pharmacy Administration differed some- 
what. The morning sessions were to be devoted to lectures and/or discussions 
by specialists in the courses basic to and included in the field of Pharmacy 
Administration. The workshops were in three sections covering generally the 
topics: 

"Objectives and Curriculum Construction" 

"Methods of Teaching and Examining” 

"In-Service Activities" 


The divisions selected for discussion at the morning sessions were: accounting, 
drug marketing, management, jurisprudence, graduate programs and curricula. 


Persons suggested by the Committee and others as possible faculty members for 

the Seminar were contacted by the Chairman immediately after the planning session. 
Some difficulties were experienced in one or two cases, but by early April the 
faculty had been finally designated. Because of the serious illness of I. W. 
Meyers, who was to present the topic, "Curriculum Development in Pharmacy Juris- 
prudence,” he asked to be relieved of his appointment and the regrets of the Com- 
mittee are hereby expressed and it is hoped that Mr. Meyers has recovered from 
his disability. The Committee, therefore, wishes to thank Dean M. McCann of 

the University of Southern California, who accepted this assignment and who, on 
short notice, made an admirable presentation. Unforeseen developments at the 
last minute prevented the presence of two other faculty members but their pre- 
sentations and assignments were made and assumed by Eugene A. Nelson, Joseph H. 
Goodness, and Ralph J. Mill, who were present and special thanks of appreciation 
are given to them. 


Two evenings were devoted to showings of audio-visual aids. These included the 
two recently released films sponsored by the American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: "Design 
for Life" and "Time for Tomorrow." Also shown was "This Is Your University” a 
film showing the University of Texas and all of its branches and their activities. 
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In this film the College of Pharmacy is depicted as an example in individual 
instruction brought about by small classes and laboratory sections. 


Through the courtesy of the School of Pharmacy of the University of North Carolina, 
two telecast films were shown and were explained by F. Hammerness. The Committee 
expresses its thanks to the School of Pharmacy for making these available to the 
Seminarians. 


The success of the efforts of the Committee in designing a suitable program is 
apparent fromthe fine comments in the form of letters and verbal expressions which 
are still being received by participants. 


I would like to express thanks not only to all the faculty members but also to 
Vice President Laurence D. Haskew of the University of Texas, to W. Paul Briggs 

of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, to Harold G. Hewitt, 
President of the American Association of the Colleges of Pharmacy who started the 
Seminar on its way, to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education whose 
financial support made this important seminar possible, to the members of the Sem- 
inar Committee, and to the Ex-officio members A. Hamilton Chute and J. H. Arnette 
whose thoughtfulness and efforts made the Seminarians' visit more pleasant, 


As was expected, the registration was not as large as that of some of the other 
Seminars, but it will be observed that 44 colleges and schools were represented, 
40 from the United States and 4 from Canada and Cuba. 


In preparing the Proceedings, all papers have been printed. It has been impos- 
sible to print all discussions after the papers. However, the summaries and list 
of topics brought up in the discussions and workshops, it is hoped, will cover 
the pertinent points and these might suggest subjects for other programs. 


Due to the newness of the field of Pharmacy Administration as such and the pres- 
ence of a number of newcomers in the field, these proceedings introduce photo- 
graphs and brief biographical sketches of the Faculty of the Seminar as a step 
in acquainting teachers and others with some of the workers in this field. 


The sessions on Friday are especially pertinent, because if Pharmacy Administra- 
tion is to gain stature in comparison with the other divisions of pharmaceutical 
instruction, graduate programs must be developed to train teachers in the field 
and for the industry. 


The University of Texas and the College of Pharmacy considered it an honor to be 
selected as the host school for this Seminar, and it has been a special privilege 
to serve as its Chairman. 


Henry M. Burlage 
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SUNDAY, JULY 22 


Opening of the Seminar, Library of the College of Pharmacy 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Committee for 
Teacher's Seminar on Pharmacy Administration 


Henry M. Burlage, Chairman, University of Texas 
R. A. Deno, University of Michigan 

Mrs. Esther J. W. Hall, University of Texas 
Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University 

Louis C. Zopf, State University of Iowa 
Ex-Officio Members 

A. Hamilton Chute, University of Texas 

Joseph H. Arnette, University of Texas 


Presiding, Henry M. Burlage, Chairman, University of Texas 


HENRY M. BURLAGE 


Dr. Henry Matthew Burlage has been dean of the Univer- 
sity of Texas College of Pharmacy and professor of 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry since September, 


1947. 


He came to the University of Texas from the University 
of North Carolina where he was a professor of pharmacy 
for sixteen years. He also has taught at Harvard 
University, Purdue University, University of Washington 
and Oregon State College. 


A native of Indiana, Dr. Burlage holds Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the University of Indiana (Chemistry 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors), Graduate in Pharmacy and 
a Bachelor of Science degree in pharmacy from Purdue 
University, Master of Arts degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Univer- 


sity of Washington. 


Dr. Burlage has been national president of Rho Chi, honorary scholastic society for 
pharmacists; president of the University of North Carolina chapter of Sigma Xi, 
honor graduate researchers' society; president of the University of Texas chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary scholastic society; and holder of several 
offices for the American Pharmaceutical Association and American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 


He is a member of numerous other scientific organizations and is the author of 
many articles and research reports. 


Dr. and Mrs. Burlage, the former Alleda Robb, have a son, Robb Kendrick. 
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"The Door Is Open" 
Henry M. Burlage, The University of Texas. 


"Keeping Education Up-To-Date" 
Laurence D. Haskew, The University of Texas. 


"Fact and Fantasy" 
W. Paul Briggs, American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 


"Shadows, Highlights and Echoes" 
Harold G. Hewitt, President, American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN 

Henry M. Burlage” 
Deans Haskew and Hewitt, Dr. Briggs, distinguished members of the Faculty of the 
Seminar, my Colleagues, the Teachers, and Visitors: 
As Chairman of the Committee for this Seminar, it is my privilege to open it 


formally possibly by a presentation with a misleading title; and before I might 
get you utterly confused, I might say that I am going to refer to two Doors. 


THE FIRST DOOR IS THE DOOR WITH THE WELCOME MAT BEFORE IT 


The College of Pharmacy has made three previous and unsuccessful invitations for 
these seminars. I am sure that our bids were not turned down because we were not 
liked or not wanted, but they were rejected possibly because of our former inade- 
quate facilities, our geographic location, and probably more decisively because 
it was felt that we did not have the comforts and modern conveniences to combat 
the physical discomforts of a Texas summer. 


The Executive Committee, therefore, could offer no further reasons for not accept- 
ing our invitation after it was assured of the availability of air-conditioned 
facilities for sleeping, eating, and talking. Even after these assurances I am 
sure that some of you decided to come with some trepidation. 


I, therefore, am not going to start off by telling a Texas tall story because 
before you leave here at the end of the week you will have heard many of them or 
you may witness some records which serve as the bases for such stories--those 
having to do with the temperature, hail stones, dust storms, tornadoes, how rich 
is the University of Texas with all of its oil wells, etc., or you might be 
listening to our various political candidates. 


¥ 
See page 1 for photograph and biographical data. - 
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Our next speaker will give the official welcome of the University and I, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Seminar, welcome you; if there is anything 
that we can do to make your stay more comfortable, please call on us of the 
reception committee, especially Mr. Joe Arnette, Director of the Pharmacy Ex- 
tension Service, who is our official trouble shooter. 


We hope you will see our facilities devoted to pharmacy and will take advantage 
of the boat trip on Wednesday night to enjoy the charms of the Colorado hills 
and Central Texas lakes. 


The other door I would like to designate as 
THE CLOSED DOOR NOW OPEN 


I here refer to the Door Labelled Pharmacy Administration. 


American pharmacy, whether we like it or not, is a dual profession--on the one 
hand a branch of the Medical Sciences and Health Professions and on the other 
hand a profession dealing with the economics of the first profession; whether 
we like it or not, the fact that it is a dual profession is a cause of many of 
our problems; some of the inconsistencies and some of the practices associated 
with them do not always put us in a good light or in an unenviable position. 


In this modern world, where even the layman needs to have more and more know- 
ledge of elementary business practices, it is difficult to conceive American 
Pharmacy entirely devoid of retail activities as we know of them today but 
rather it is important we have a rational perspective of the importance of 
these activities in the successful operation of a pharmacy. 


There has also been an awareness of the need of some training in the field of 
Pharmacy Administration since the turn of the century. Subjects in the field 
were recognized as early as 1910 in the First Edition of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus and again in the Second Edition with a decided increase in 
emphasis in the Third Edition. However, my experience as a student and later as 
a teacher, indicated that the door was open to the instruction in these subjects 
but with "a foot in the door" type of opening; certainly the courses were poorly 
taught in most instances because of the lack of suitable textbooks in the field, 
qualified teachers, and interest in the need for these subjects. The latter is 
evidenced by the fact that "the foot in the door" was even a little smaller be- 
cause the Fourth Edition of the Syllabus in in spite of the shift from the three- 
year curriculum to that of four years became a requirement the same year--i.e., 
1932--recommended a decrease in the number of hours of instruction in these 
subjects. The Fifth Edition realizing the mistake that was made opened the door 
a little wider but still "with the foot in the door" type of concession by in- 
creasing the number of hours devoted to these subjects. 


The REAL opening of the door came with the Findings and Recommendations of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey (1948) which recommended the division of Pharmacy Admin- 
istration with courses of not less than fifteen semester hours (240 clock hours). 


This opening was given further recognition by the inclusion of this division in 
the work "The Pharmaceutical Curriculum" appearing in 1952. 
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The door was opened wider in 1949 when the FIRST of these Teachers' Seminars 
was sponsored by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy with the fin- 
ancial support of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, and in 
1950 the Second Seminar was devoted to PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION. This--the 8th 
Seminar--represents the second of a new series. Also the establishment of 
Teaching Fellowships in the field by the Foundation sponsoring this Seminar is 
another indication of the further opening of the door. 


Since this is the second of the new series, it, therefore, appears that this 
Seminar should, at least, conclude with a summary or recapitulation of what has 
been accomplished since the First Seminar. 


The "Opening of the Door" does not mean that you--the teachers of courses under 
the category of Pharmacy Administration--do not have responsibilities. There 

is much to be accomplished. There is a selling job yet to be done to your col- 
leagues and to some deans and other administrators; there needs to be an upgrad- 
ing of the course quality and content and instruction especially as we move into 
the five-year course of instruction; you need to see that in the five-year pro- 
grams of instruction there is the recommended hours devoted to the subject matter 
and not a diminishing of hours as developed in the change from the three-year to 
the four-year programs. Graduate instruction needs to be more definitive so that 
the faculties and deans of pharmacy can sell to their respective graduate facul- 
ties and the administrations the need of graduate degrees in the field. Yes, 
indeed, you have a big selling job. 


The planning committee for the Seminar has tried to keep these points in mind. 
It is now presented for your adsorption and final disposition. 


LET'S KEEP THE DOOR OPEN!! 
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LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


Dean, College of Education, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


He is a native of Alabama. Education: B. Ph., Emory 
University, 1926; M. A., University of Chicago, 1934; 
Ph. D., University of Georgia, 1941. 


nq He has had wide experience as a base: Principal, R. E. 
: Lee Inst., Thomaston, Ga., 1926-28; Principal, Greens- 
a boro, Ga.,High School, 1928-31; Principal and Superin- 
= tendent of Monroe, Ga. Public Schools, 1931-40; 
| 4 Research Fellow, University of Ga., 1940-41; Professor 
; ; of Education and Director of Teacher Education, Emory 
4. } 4 University and Agnes Scott College, 1941-47; Executive 
| Ebi at Secretary of Committee on Teachers Education of the 
American Council on Education, 1945-46; Consultant, 
President's Commission on Higher Education, 1947; Dean, College of Education, Un- 
iversity of Texas, 1947 to present. He serves also in a dual capacity of Vice Pres- 
ident of Developmental Services of the University and Professor of School Adminis- 
tration. 


Honorary Positions: President, Ga. Association of School Administrators; President, 
Ga. Education Association; Chairman, Citizens' Fact-Finding Movement of Ga.; Member, 
Educational Policies Comm., 1951-54; Vice President, National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education, etc. 


Member of: Phi Beta Kappa; Kappa Phi Kappa; Phi Delta Kappa. 


Contributor to: School Executive, Educational Leadership, etc. 


Listed in Who's Who in America, Who's Who in American Education. 
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KEEPING EDUCATION UP-TO-DATE 


Laurence D. Haskew * 


The University of Texas is proud that it can serve as host to this teacher's 
seminar on pharmacy administration. The School of Pharmacy at The University 

is not only one of the units of which we are proud, but also a symbol of one of 
the chief reasons for the existence of The University of Texas. We know we are 
obligated to provide the people of this state with outstanding practitioners of 
those professions which make their lives better. We are also obligated to be 
pushing back continually the frontiers which limit the health and happiness of 
the people, and hence we are gratified at the strong research orientation of our 
School of Pharmacy. Further than these two obligations, however, is a third 
which we assume as a major state university. That one is the obligation to do 
all we can to asgist the practitioners of each profession for which we offer edu- 
cation to raise constantly the level of practice in that profession. This sem- 


inar offers us an opportunity to join with others in discharging all three of 
those obligations. 


In no other society than the American has the slogan "Up-To-Date" acquired a halo 
which makes it almost holy. In business enterprises, in manufacturing processes, 
in residential housing and even in the world of fashion one of the most opprobrious 
epithets in our language is "out-dated,” and one of the surest means to justify an 


expenditure is to state that such expenditure is necessary to bring things up-to- 
date. 


Strangely enough, however, the same society which worships at the shrine of up-to- 
dateness in everything else is very loath to tamper with the old, out-dated forms 
and content of education. The adjective progressive is highly complimentary when 
applied to a business firm, but is usually intended to be derogatory when applied 
to education. The institution of aducation is thus inevitably distinguished by an 
exceptional degree of inertia while most other social institutions are distinguish- 
ed by dynamic change. 


This paradox constitutes much more than an interesting anthropological note on the 
homus Americanus. It creates a tension that is potentially disruptive for our way 
of life. For, our society more than any other society in the world today depends 
upon the institution of education as a primary means for achieving the ends it 
seeks. Means have a strong tendency to determine ends. An out-dated educational 
means is hardly the best guarantee of up-to-date ends. 


Keeping education up-to-date is another way of stating the problem of keeping ed- 
ucation attuned to the needs of the society in which it exists and to the oppor- 
tunities presented by the technology which surrounds it and pervades it. If one 
believes that education has no social responsibility and can exist independent of 
its social context, he will have little desire to keep education up-to-date. If 
one believes that the date at which education occurs has much to do with what ed- 
ucation should accomplish as well as with what it can accomplish, he will seek all 
the light he can get upon both content and method. 


¥ 
See page 5 for photograph and biographical data. 
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Two illustrations may make this point clear. Benjamin Franklin was quite sure 
that the best content for teaching the art of communication was to be found in 
the writings of Joseph Addison, and the best method for conveying this content 
consisted of having students read and analyze Addison's essays. A century after 
Franklin's death many schools were still assiduously using Addison ‘a la Franklin; 
many other schools were saying that the art of communication in the society of 
1890 was a quite different art from what it was in 1790, and hence both materials 
and methods should be different. In other words, some people were contending 
that communication was independent of time and place and that teaching communi- 
cation was independent of the experiences and social orientation of those being 
taught. Others were insisting upon an opposite view. 


Another illustration. We have increasing evidence that the greatest problem to 

be faced by the college graduate is the one of maintaining his mental and emotion- 
al health and making satisfactory personality adjustments to the stresses and 
strains of modern living. Here is a problem which carries a 1956 dateline. Shall 
college education take it into account? Some say an emphatic no. College cannot 
be concerned with such modern, wishy-washy stuff; college is for the intellect. 
The professor is a master of his subject-field, not a nursemaid. Others are con- 
tending that education must face the grim social facts of 1956 and be changed to 
meet the up-to-date problems of our times. 


The title of this paper carries the connotation that it should deal with the "how- 
to" of keeping education up-to-date. If that is to be its orientation, the first 
"how-to" has been identified. To keep education up-to-date it is necessary to 
cultivate widespread acceptance of the tenet that education is inextricably bound 
up with the culture in which it operates. It can and should benefit from the 
changes in that culture. Its content and method have to be affected by the de- 
mands and the manifestations of that culture. Its ends are affected by that cul- 
ture. Education does not belong exclusively to those who purvey it nor to those 
who receive it, but owes its first allegiance to the society which supports it 
and which permits it to exist. 


Since this seminar is addressed to education for the profession of pharmacy and 
since the participants in it are preponderantly those engaged in teaching, it 
seems fitting now to suggest a few implications of the foregoing generalization 
for those who are directly engaged in education for the professions. Profes- 
Sional schools and colleges are not free from inertia, and much of that inertia 
does have its locus in the persons who plan and execute curricula. Let us 
address ourselves now to actions and attitudes of those persons which will help 
in keeping professional education up-to-date. 


Immediately obvious is the necessity for keeping in close touch with the full 
knowledge, the most recent knowledge, which is being fed into the total profes- 
sion. While the faculty of a professional school must boost specialists, each 
of those specialists needs to be very well-informed on the total range of devel- 
opments in the profession for which he is educating. The focus of professional 
education is a person, the practitioner of a profession, and each faculty member 
is working to produce a person whose total knowledge and personality are attuned 
to professional needs. My own specialty is school finance, but my teaching of 
school finance becomes rapidly out-dated if I fail to keep in touch with develop- 
ment in school curriculum, in teaching methods, in school house construction, 
and so on. 
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Then, for professional education to stay up-to-date the faculty of the profes- 
sional school must study constantly the profession itself as it functions in 
real life. The roles of professional workers must be constantly re-examined 
and curricula modified accordingly. A law school whose curriculum is still de- 
voted chiefly to preparing persons who can conduct court trials is much out-of- 
date; the profession has left it behind. It is for this reason that the wise 
faculty member seizes gladly upon opportunities to have practitioners help him 
in the evaluation of his courses, that he seeks first-hand experience in the 
profession itself, that he welcomes the results of scientific investigations 
of what practitioners--including his own graduates--do and wish they could do. 


Professional education should be constantly experimenting with new approaches 
and new procedures. Even if none of the experiments prove to be productive, 
the experimental atmosphere will create a vitality which is highly desirable. 
Our Dental Branch is experimenting with the use of closed-circuit television 

as a means for enabling students to observe dental operations. Already the re- 
ports are that a new degree of vitality seems to be present in all the teaching 
that is going on. It should be emphasized that experimentation is not blind 
trial-and-error nor repetition of undertakings already tried and found wanting. 
Experimentation is a controlled means of examining a carefully-constructed and 
reasonable hypothesis as to what might work. It is not necessarily a rebellion 
against the status quo, but it is a rebellion against blind inertia. 


Of course, professional education should be quick to adopt and apply new tech- 
nologies and new procedures. It is sad that financial difficulties make this 

so hard to do. We still try to illustrate what happens in a chemical reaction 
with scrawled chalk marks on a worn-out blackboard, at least partially because 

we do not have the funds with which to purchase projection equipment and produce 
film strips which would tell the story with tripled impact. However, that is 

only part of the story. All too often we are guilty of not knowing what new 
procedures there are and of being too set in our ways to employ procedures that 
have proved to be vastly superior. Professional education can move toward be- 

ing up-to-date when faculty members are as alert to new techniques and proce- 
dures as are modern surgeons or modern nuclear scientists. In the abstract, it 

is much more difficult to teach in 1956 than it was in 1936. More must be cover- 
ed. Relationships between fields of knowledge have become more complex. Students 
are beset by difficulties unknown twenty years ago; their attention is harder to 
capture. They are accustomed to highly-stimulating experiences from radio, tele- 
vision, and movies against which classroom procedures may become by contrast 
deadly and boring. Whether these abstract difficulties are surmounted will depend 
in significant degree upon whether educators are as smart and as resourceful as 
advertising men, military officers, or personnel directors of major industries. 


This seminar appears well-conceived in its orientation and in its purpose. It is 
focused upon fundamental considerations if education for pharmacy administration 
is to be up-to-date. May it be highly successful. 
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W. PAUL BRIGGS 


He holds Ph. G., B. &., The George Washington Univer- 
sity; M. S., The University of Maryland; Honorary 
degrees D. Sc., Philadelphia College of FRATERCY and 
Science; LL. D., Temple University. 


A registered Pharmacist since 1924. Served as Dean, 

School of Pharmacy at The George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C., 1932-46; teacher at the same in- 
stitution from 1927 to date. Director of the Pharmacy 


Division of the Veterans Administration from 1946 to 
1947. 


He served as Commander of the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
1942-45; Commander, U. S. Navy, 1948-51; Member of the 
Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey. Former Secre- 


tary, National Drug Trade Conference, 1930-37, and 
Secretary of the D. C. Pharmaceutical Association. 


He is presently Secretary and Executive Director, American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education; Treasurer, The U. S. Pharmacopoeial Convention; a member of 
Board of Trustees of the same organization since 1940. 


FACT AND FANTASY 


W. Paul Briggs 


The words, 'business' and 'profit' are as wholesome and polite as ‘home’ and 


'mother.' But, a few years ago, when so-called Economic Royalists were the tar- 
get of politicians, 'profit' almost became a profanity. 


Alexander Dumas, just 100 years ago, oversimplified a basic question of fact. 
"What is Business? It's quite simple. It's other peoples’ money,” said Dumas. 


To be sure, a full and constructive life cannot be built on profit as an end in 


itself. But legitimate gain is an honorable and necessary reward for useful 
products or helpful services. 


There is no moral or pharmaceutical incompatibility between profit and profes- 
sional practice. But for many years pharmacy shunned and suppressed the idea 
that we should teach our students how to survive in the blistering battle of 

Main Street. Happily, pharmaceutical educators have now discarded this fantasy 
and are coming to grips with the grim facts of modern competitive life. 
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Profit is the incentive devised to achieve man's maximum productivity. Profit ~- 
does not ne€essarily mean money. It frequently means more in personal prestige, 
fulfillment of spiritual goals, benefits bestowed on fellowmen, than merely 
private gain in dollars. And oftentimes one's profit comes from a combination 

of these rewards. Yet somehow even the most dedicated teacher, clergyman, physi- 
cian, statesman or pharmacist must acquire material gain to care for his family. 


The church, the hospital, and the government must derive revenue from their ser- 
vices, else these hallmarks of civilization would fall for lack of nourishment. 
The lawyer, the physician, the professor and the pharmacist must also receive a 
profit from their professional services. In fact, the public expects profit 
taking from those who serve them, just as they expect to make a profit from their 
own work. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education is glad of the opportunity 
to support this Eighth Annual Seminar for College of Pharmacy teachers. We con- 
sider these Seminars highly productive and assure the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy of our keen interest in this program so long as its useful- 
ness continues. 


We are especially interested in this Seminar on Pharmacy Administration. The 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and the AACP Committee on Curriculum 
have indicated that this area is a distressing weak spot in our educational pro- — 
gram. We hope that our collective efforts to strengthen teaching in pharmacy 
administration soon will be fully effective. 


In 1951, Dr. Richard Deno, former Director of Education Relations of the Council, 
said that only 7 out of 71 colleges had full-time, profesdionally qualified teach- 
ers of pharmacy administration. Three or four other colleges, he said, had the 
part-time services of professionals; about 20 colleges were utilizing teachers 
from schools of business or commerce, but that "...over half of the colleges do 
not have even reasonably adequate solutions worked out to the problem of instruc- 
tion in this area." 


In view of this situation, the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
promptly included business administration among the fields open to graduate 
study by its Fellows, and awarded two such Fellowships“in 1952. In February, 
1952, the Foundation announced establishment of a new program of Teaching 
Fellowships in Business Administration in an effort to quickly increase the nun- 
ber and quality of teachers of pharmacy administration in our colleges. 


Since then, the Foundation has awarded 13 Teaching Fellowships and 12 regular 
Graduate Fellowships in Business Administration. Four AFPE Fellows in Business 
Administration are serving on the staff at this Seminar. Most of the Fellow- 
ships have been or will be renewed for two or more years. This direct "invest- 
ment," through the farsighted generosity of the drug trade and industry, for 


graduate training in your field alone, amounts to over $73,000 for the last four 
years. 


These 25 individual grants for graduate training in Business Administration have 
been made to advanced students at the Universities of Alabama, Buffalo, Colo- 
rado, Denver, Georgia, Michigan, Pittsburgh, Wisconsin, Texas, George Washington, 
New York, Ohio State, Purdue, Washington, and North Dakota Agricultural College 
and the State College of Washington. 
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Some of these Fellows have graduated, and when all have completed their train- 
ing, we can anticipate an impressive improvement over the 1951 situation that 
revealed only 7 full-time professionally qualified teachers of pharmacy admin- 
istration. And there probably are other students now qualifying in this field 
who are not AFPE Fellows. 


We shall continue our regular and Teaching Fellowships in Business Administra- 
tion because, while a good start has been made, we can see no likely saturation 
level for men trained in pharmacy and in business. In fact, there is abundant 
evidence that even our best efforts will not come close to closing the gap be- 
tween supply and demand in your speciality. 


Our primary target in your field is a fully qualified teacher of Pharmacy 
Administration for every college of pharmacy. It would appear that if every 
pharmacy graduate, now studying business administration qualifies in the next 
two years and accepts a teaching post in one of our pharmacy colleges, we will 
then have only about half as many full-time, professionally qualified teachers 
of pharmacy administration as there are schools of pharmacy. And this bit of 
fantasy ignores the insistent and increasing demand of the wholesale drug trade 
and manufacturing industry for men with this specialized combined training. 


It may take 5 years of crash programing to produce even the minimum required 
number of professionally qualified teachers of pharmacy administration. But the 
effort will pay high dividends to all of pharmacy. Now let's face facts--some 

of these men will find places in the drug trade and industry. Thus our efforts 
must be continued, indeed increased, to even approach the total demand for 
business-trained pharmacists for teaching, wholesaling and manufacturing. The 
Foundation intends to give every possible assistance to you as you strive to fill 
this disturbing personnel deficiency. 


About 16 years ago I taught some courses in pharmacy administration. I thought 
I had offered some right sharp instruction--until last week when I reread the 
chapter on Pharmacy Administration in THE PHARMACEUTICAL CURRICULUM. Then I 
reversed my self-judgment. I hope my former students will forgive me for inno- 
cently shortchanging them. 


Certainly all of pharmacy will benefit with achievement of the recommended pro- 
gram of a separate department of Pharmacy Administration in every college; 
headed by a full-time graduate trained, professionally qualified teacher; offer- 
ing a program of 18 credits for 288 clock hours of instruction in economics, 
pharmacy accounting, drug marketing, pharmacy management, pharmaceutical law, 
and business law. 


I am an amateur, but I can recognize the penetrating, yet practical approach 
to sound instruction in this field as recommended by the consultative committee 
of experts consisting of Drs. Cole, Goodness, Maynard, Nolen, Olsen, and Wilson. 


This program for instruction in pharmacy administration is most impressive, but 
little understood outside the teaching fraternity. I shall undertake to bring 
this encouraging picture to the attention of our friends in the business and in- 
dustry of pharmacy. I know that your plans, your progress and your productivity 
toward making pharmacy profitable as well as professional, will be welcome news. 
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Let me pass on to you two challenging observations that may be of special interest 
and within the scope of your responsibility to pharmacy in the years ahead. 


One. A clear thinking, pharmacy-conscious, but aggressive merchandising friend 
recently expressed the view that perhaps pharmacists are not educationally and 
psychologically conditioned to manage the large retail operations of a modern 
drug store. Possibly, he said, drug stores in the future, with increasing per- 
sonnel, management, accounting and merchandising problems, must be managed by 
men specially trained for such executive duties, rather than by pharmacists: 
Here is a challenge that pharmaceutical education must answer. 


Two. The J. Walter Thompson Co. has recently reported that drug store sales have 
not kept up with disposable income. That, just to be in line with the total income 
of the people, retail sales should be increased by at least 15%. And, to reach 
their prewar share of the discretionary spending power, present drug store sales 
should be doubled. Here is an urgent and down to earth problem that seems to 

fall squarely in the line of fire of teachers of pharmacy administration. 


There are but two kinds of people in the world--the good and the bad, and the 
self-appointed good decide which is which. Let's drop the fantasy that success 
and prosperity are inherently evil. Let's recognize good pharmacy management and 


administration for what it really is--an inseparable part of good professional- 
ism. 


It is high time for the leaders in pharmacy administration to establish them- 
selves as judges of good and bad, rather than as the judged. It is absurd to 
consider as "bad" pharmacists, all those operating modern, profitable drug stores; 
and as "good" pharmacists, only those electing to pose as martyrs for adherence 
to obsolete and uneconomic practices. 


I am heartened by the heavy and constructive program of work laid out for this 
meeting. I predict you will be mentally refreshed and professionally stimu- 
lated by the well-planned series of lectures and workshops. It seems to me the 
Seminar Committee has followed religiously the gospel that the art of being a 
good pharmacist, necessarily includes the skill of being a good businessman. 


I am grateful for the privilege of joining with you in these teacher-teaching 


classes. I know I shall reap a good profit and I hope each of you gains a full 
reward. 
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SHADOWS, HIGHLIGHTS AND ECHOES 


Harold G. Hewitt* 


It is indeed a privilege to be invited to this fine Seminar for Pharmacy Admin- 
istration and to be asked to say a few words. It has been but 4 short time since 
the first meeting of this group in Seminar held at Ohio State University from 
June 19 to 30, 1950. During these six plus years much has happened toward the 
improvement of teaching in this and the other four divisions of our training 
program. At your first meeting you had only 66 registrants from 35 colleges 

and schools of pharmacy. While I have not heard the official statistics given, 
this group certainly will surpass these figures by a good margin. 


In reviewing the topics considered during the earlier two week program, it is 
interesting to note that only 4% of the time was assigned to educational prin- 
ciples and teaching techniques. This year I am pleased to note that approxi- 
mately 50% of the time has been reserved for this feature. I hope I may be 
forgiven if I comment with some pride on the fact that the Connecticut plan of 
morning presentations-afternoon workshops has been repeated here. I should like 
to congratulate the Committee on a well conceived program in this important 
phase of our teaching. 


It may be a sign of old age--mine, since the program is only seven years old, 

to reflect a bit upon the past in this field which was once generally referred 
to as Commercial Pharmacy. All too often teaching assignments in these subjects 
were made after the specialists in the fields of pharmacy, pharmaceutical chem- 
istry and the then known materia medica had been selected. It then became the 
duty of the administrative officers to q.s. the teaching loads with the business 
subjects. Worse still, if all the staff had been assigned their back breaking 
loads, the Deans took over this chore. With insufficient training, without 
head or heart in the assignment, it is no wonder that such subjects received a 
poor translation. Is it any wonder then that retailers were not pleased and 
students not satisfied with this training? 


Another technique commonly employed was to have Schools of Business Administra- 
tion teachers "take over" this assignment. Fortunate indeed are those schools 
who have an intimate working arrangement with other divisions of their University 
or College. Such staff experts can be most helpful, but I do not believe that 
they should assume this teaching assignment and have our schools of pharmacy 
wash their hands of all responsibility in this matter. Because of the short 
supply of trained teachers in pharmacy administration either one or both of 

these temporary expedients have to be relied upon to try to meet our obligation. 
This shortage has been more forcefully realized since the accreditation stand- 
ards of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education list the necessity of 


*See page 18 for photograph and “biographical data. 
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a full-time person of professorial rank to head the Division of Pharmacy 
Administration. 


Here may I pay tribute to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
for another of their many aids to pharmaceutical educatipn. They have been 

most helpful in offering Teaching Fellowships in Business (Pharmacy) Administra- 
tion, as well as in offering regular full-time fellowships in all fields of 
pharmacy including Business Administratién. Their indispensable aid through 

the support of the Patrons, an interested and intelligent Board of Directors 

and the able administration of Dr. W. Paul Briggs finds all of us deeply indebt- 
ed to them. 


I know that as our enrollments increase, our schools of pharmacy will have their 
share of headaches relative to needs for enlarged staff, increased facilities 
and bigger budgets. I am fearful that we may, and hopeful that we will not fall 
prey to the easy way out by diluting the quality of our training with poorly 
trained teachers. We must find ways not only to maintain high standards of in- 
struction but raise them to meet the added responsibilities of the more complex 
demands upon us as public health servants. 


It will be necessary to further stimulate interest in teaching. In addition to 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutica! ducation support, we should seek out 
aid from other national foundations who are interested in improving teacher train- 
ing in professional fields. Post doctoral work should be encouraged. A grad- 
uate program in conjunction with schools of education is indicated. Such 4 
combined Pharmacy Administratipn-Teacher Training program can be made interesting 
enough to seek support of one of the many Foundations now subsidizing similar 
programs in other disciplines. 


It is true, as you well know, that some of our graduate schools have been offer- 
ing work in a joint pharmacy administration-pharmacy major. It is my hope that 
soon we shall see a program of joint major training in pharmacy-education and 
pharmacy administration-education. 


This group in Seminar in Austin and others not so fortunate to be able to attend, 
represents the hopes of administrators that relief is in sight in properly 
staffing our schools with interested, well trained teachers having an under- 
standing and appreciation of the principles and practices of pharmacy. 


When such trainees become available, it is the responsibility of pharmacy ad- 
ministrators to find answers to the depressed levels of faculty salaries. If 
this does not happen, soon further inroads will be made by industry in hiring 
our best brains to work out their problems. 


Without inspirational quality teaching, our product will not be of the standard 
needed to protect the health of our citizens from retail establishments, to man 
our industries in producing new "wonder drugs"and to adequately fill our teach- 
ing posts. It is indeed encouraging to note more and more, both direct and in- 
direct aid from industry in helping us in our training programs. This brings 
benefit to the whole family pharmaceutic. 


Even at the risk of being repetitious, I would remind this group that I have 
long been an advocate for not only internships for licensure to practice 
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pharmacy but in preparation for teaching as weli. Graduate assistants who 
merely "walk the laboratory floor" to earn their way toward a degree cannot 
fully serve this purpose. A majority of these trainees will enter teaching 
many to remain in the profession for life. They should be given every oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of a true apprenticeship in teaching. I have been 
most interested in the report on the Use of the Comprehensive Project Method 
in Teaching Business Administration as presented to your group by S. Jeffries 
and I. Greenberg. I am anxious to learn of later results with the application 
of this case method to pharmacy teaching. I hope that more will be presented 
during your discussions. 


While the potential for success in operating a pharmacy is present in a recent 
graduate, this is certainly not assured by the receipt of a diploma. Such 
training must be tempered in the school of experience-the apprenticeship in 
a store. We cannot consider training in a model pharmacy or courses in bus- 
iness administration per se as substitutes for that necessary training and 
experience which can be gained only in retail practice. We should do more 
to concentrate on softening the blow which seniors receive when they are 
faced with the fact that they are not ready upon graduation to assume managerial 
operations of a store-even though they think they are. True, much can be done 
to reduce failures in practice by presenting material in course work which from 
hard experience has proven to be a determining factor for success or to point 
out the pitfalls leading to failure, but practical experience is still essen- 
tial. 


Certainly a Department of Pharmacy Administration could add to its personnel 

a group of successful retailers who could be lecturers in the program. There 
is no better way to impress our students with the validity of the facts pre- 

sented in course work than to have successful business men discuss the subjects 
with them. A close integration of the program between practitioner and teacher 
is necessary and regularly scheduled meetings with staff cannot help but pro- 
duce a most effective program. Not only does good will result in their being 
associated with the School, but a better understanding of the educational pro- 
gram will invariably result. Then too if you have not tried this before, call 
a general meeting of selected leaders in the retail field to consult with your 
staff and to review the strength and weaknesses of your program. Such a meet- 
ing will bring dividends far beyond your greatest expectations. 


More and more, members of your group and others are adding programs in Exten- 
sion Service to graduates and other fellow pharmacists. Some of our schools 
have not launched into such a program as yet-if we are hesitant about the re- 
sults we need only to look at the great success which has accompanied the 
field service of schools of agriculture. In pharmacy, many of us view with 
envy the work being done in particular in Florida, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
Others no doubt have fine programs but these three happen to be most familiar 
to me. 


For many years one of my standing requests before my President, has been for 
a Traveling Clinic. An equipped station wagon, properly identified, with 
which we can go to the pharmacists in certain centers of population and put 
On an annual or semi-annual post graduate course or be of service in other 
ways would fill the need. In a state as small as Connecticut this can be 
done more easily than in other areas, but it could be done to some degree in 
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all states. Since our pharmacists in many instances are too busy and too short 
of help to travel longer distances to the school, it is our duty to go to them 
if possible. I am only waiting for the right man and then I shall be in a 
better position to repeat my request. 


The earlier syllabi served well and accomplished much good under an entirely 
different educational philosophy in the earlier periods of pharmaceutical 
development. In no way should a school's desire to experiment or to develop 

an individuality be subjected to a possible straight jacket by a syllabus. 

"The Pharmaceutical Curriculum" by Blauch and Webster has been most helpful as 

@ guide in curriculum revision and development. It is a far cry from the Course 
Outlines sponsored years ago by the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee. 

We are indebted, among others, particularly to the valuable contributions to 

the Pharmacy Administration chapter by Miss B. Olive Cole and Messrs. J. Goodness, 
Harold Maynard, Herman Nolen, Paul Olsen, and Stephen Wilson. 


In developing our curriculum for the 80 to 90% of our students who enter retail 
practice, certainly no experienced educator overlooks the difficulties in train- 
ing for the professional-commercial aspects of our vocation. This does not mean 
that there is an insolvable incompatibility between certain business aspects of 
pharmacy administration and the professional idealism and ethics stressed in 
other areas of pharmacy training. It does not mean however that we must attach 

a dollar sign to every fact presented in our classes. Unless our graduates leave 
our halls of learning with high idealism and strong ethical concepts, it is cer- 
tain they will not develop in the rough going of practice. This dilution takes 
place all too soon when they meet the problems of theory vs. practice. 


As an outsider looking in, it seemed to me in reviewing the texts available in 
this field, that it might be a good idea to review the situation. Are the pres- 
ent texts adequate and up to date? Are more such texts directed toward pharmacy 
administration needed? Just because a book may be old does not make it a bad 
text or just because it is new does it necessarily become a good one. I have a 
feeling however that we need help in this matter. This idea has been communi- 
cated to two large publishers. Some of you may have been approached by them 

on this matter. 


In closing I want to relate a little experience I had recently in reviewing 
notes on articles read which I keep in my file. I had listed problems which 
worried our pharmacists. They were: (1) price cutting or scalping, (2) the 
threat of the department store in usurping the pharmacy's function, (3) pre- 
fabricated drugs which might eliminate the necessity for pharmacists, (4) the 
lack of protection of prices by manufacturers not allowing distributors a 
fair profit, (5) substitution of drug items, and (6) duplication of products. 


Upon closer inspection of these notes I found this information was taken from 
a series of articles appearing in the Weekly Drug News and American Pharmacist 
between 1881 and 1885. Because of its interest to a new generation of phar- 
macists, these articles were reprinted in New York in 1899 by George J. Sea- 
bury in a book called "Shall Pharmacists Become Tradesmen?" You see these 
new problems have been troublesome to others before. 
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If I have presented one idea that is not in vogue in your school I am pleased. 
It has been a pleasure to appear at your meeting; to renew old friendships and 
I hope develop some new ones. 


I wish for you Division of Pharmacy Administration continued growth and increas- 
ed strength in assuming your rightful place on the rolls of our teaching insti- 
tutions-to each of you good health and intellectual and professional growth. 
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MONDAY, July 23, Morning 


Presiding, Harold G. Hewitt, University of Connecticut 


HAROLD G. HEWITT 


He is a native of Wisconsin, holds the B. S., M. S., 
and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Wisconsin. 
He served as research assistant at the University of 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Station and taught 
Chemistry. He later joined the College of Pharmacy 

at the University of Buffalo, where he served as Dir- 
ector of Inorganic Chemistry Division of the Chemistry 
Department. In 1947 he joined the University of Con- 
necticut as Dean. 


He holds membership in numerous national professional 
organizations: American Pharmaceutical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Association of University Professors, American 
Chemistry Society. 


Member of: Gamma Alpha; Phi Lambda Upsilon; Phi Sigma; Rho Chi; and Sigma Xi -- 
scientific and honorary fraternities. Also Tau Kappa Epsilon, social fraternity. 


He has published widely in the fields of chemistry and pharmacy. He has traveled 
extensively abroad in search of his hobby of orchids. He has visited throughout 
North and Central America, Europe, Asia, and the West Indies. He is a member of 
the American Orchid Society and the American Camellia Society. 


He is President of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; Dean of the 
School of Pharmacy at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


"Horizons of Pharmacy Administration -- Past and Future” 
Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University. 


"Have We a Sense of Direction?" 
A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas. 


"The Role of Accounting in Pharmacy Management” 
Jim G. Ashburne, The University of Texas. 


"Assets and Liability Values in Pharmacy Accounting" 
Joseph D. McEvilla, University of Pittsburgh. 


"Drug Store Expenses', Their Planning and Control" 
Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
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HORIZONS OF PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION -- PAST AND FUTURE 


Stephen Wilson” 


Years ago I read a story which I would like to relate briefly by way of intro- 
duction. It is a rather fanciful story and may call for some stretching of the 
imagination. It concerns a man who lived in a town nestled at the foot of a 
mountain. He returned home from his office late one afternoon to find the house 
strangely quiet. Dinner was not prepared and his wife nowhere in evidence. By 
morning, after an evening of anxiety and a night of lonely vigil, the facts were 
starkly simple: His wife was missing, and she had last been seen walking the 
path which led up the mountain. 


At daybreak he started to follow this same path and by mid-afternoon he paused 
in his climb to rest on a level spot, where he discovered an entrance to a cave, 
partly hidden by some brush. After a moment of indecision he decided to ex- 
plore the cave before going on up the path. The cave was dark and cool. The 
floor sloped gradually up. He advanced slowly at first, but made progress a 
little faster after his eyes had become accustomed to the darkness. He pushed 
into the cave a considerable distance, and was just about to give up and turn 
back when he thought he saw a glimmer of light up ahead. Soon he was sure of 
this and forged ahead. 


In a little while he emerged into the evening sunlight, and found himself at 
the edge of a broad meadow on the other side of the mountain. At the far end of 
the meadow some centaurs were running about and one of them, on seeing him, 
galloped over to him to ask what he wanted. Upon learning that our hero was 
looking for his lost wife, the centaur said, "Mount up, I think I can be of some 
help." So our hero mounted the centaur's back and they galloped off toward the 
West at a terrific pace. They went so fast that the late evening sun appeared 
to rise in the West, and ascended higher and higher into the sky. Occasionally 
our friend thought he had caught a glimpse of a place which seemed oddly familiar, 
but for the most part he could see nothing because the wind caused by their 
speed brought tears to his eyes every time he opened them. Finally the sun sank 
below the horizon in the East. Just then the centaur stopped at the edge of 4 
very beautiful glade, and said, "This is the Garden between Dawn and Sunrise, 
where there are no shadows. If you will wait here you will have no trouble 
finding your wife." With that he galloped off. 


Our hero found life very pleasant in the Garden between Dawn and Sunrise, 
where there are no shadows. The inhabitants were all young couples, who went 
around hand in hand. Somehow it did not surprise him to discover that he, too, 
was young again. Nor was he surprised when he was joined by a beautiful young 
woman. She was everything he had always considered ideal in a woman, but she 
was not his lost wife. 


One day, however, the peaceful tranquillity of the beautiful garden was sud- 
denly shattered by the appearance of two giants. They took one look at the 


*See page 151 for photograph and biographical data. 
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garden and said, "Well, now, this is all very romantic, but this will never do!" 
So they set about making changes and when they were through the terrified inhab- 
itants were either enslaved, or separated and scattered. The sun had begun to 
rise in the East, and the beautiful garden had been transformed into ploughed 
fields which, while not romantic, were certainly more productive. The names of 
the two giants were Bread and Butter. 


Our hero, driven from the garden, began to travel in search of his beautiful 

young companion. He soon realized, however, that he was reliving his life again. 
He frequently found himself in situations the outcome of which he knew in advance. 
He soon discovered that these outcomes occurred just as they had before, regard- 
less of his efforts to bring about different results. For example, when he in- 
evitably met the woman who had been his wife (the centaur had been right!) he 
decided this time he would marry someone else - preferably his companion from the 
Garden between Dawn and Sunrise, if he could find her. As it developed, however, 
he had no choice in the matter, and eventually found himself in the same business, 
living in the same house, in the same town at the foot of the same mountain. 


This would indeed be a novel way to explore the horizon behind us, and there are 
perhaps some who wish it could be done, but please note we would eventually ar- 
rive at the present state of things exactly as they are. We have emerged from 
the Garden between Dawn and Sunrise where there are no shadows, and the day is 
morning bright. And do not think for a minute that the giants Bread and Butter 
have not had their innings in the pounding of our specialty into the shape it 

is now in. Their effects have not all been for the best. nor have they by any 
means all been to the bad. The evaluation of our present situation is not simple 
nor is the forecast for the future an easy one to make. 


The horizon behind us is lost in darkness. The horizon ahead is bright, but hazy. 
Visibility is limited, and there are pitfalls. But let us consider them one at 

a time. The horizon behind us is dark because our humble beginnings extend so 
far back. Pharmacy Administration may be rgferred to as the most recent addition 
to the five areas of the pharmaceutical curriculum, but such statements refer to 
its recognition as a separate area. The real beginning goes back to the inclu- 
sion of some Pharmacy Administration material in those courses entitled "Prac- 
tical Pharmacy” and “Applied Pharmacy," and these date back to the Nineteenth 
Century. The question of whether Pharmacy was a profession or a trade is by no 
means & new one, but was discussed in presidential addresses read before pharma- 
ceutical organizations dyring the 1800's. 


A significant step in the direction of recognition as a separate area came in 
1912 with the publication of a book intended as a text for students and a help 
for all pharmacists, entitled "A Treatise on Commercial Pharmacy," by Dr. 
Charles O'Connell. This book was revised in 1925. About this same time, 
1925, @ second impetus came in the form of recommendations for increased em- 
phasis on sound business courses from the Commonwealth Study and the publica- 
tion of its report, "Basic Materials for the Pharmaceutical Curriculum." This 
led to the introduction of separate courses in pharmacy administration in many 
schools. There was no standardization, however, and courses and titles covered 
an almost unbelievable range. The beginnings of standardization came with the 
proposal (by C. Leonard O'Connell) first made and adopted at the A.Ph.A. con- 
vention in Rapid City, in 1929, to change the title of the A.A.C.P. Teachers 
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Conference on Pharmaceutical Economics. The Section on Commercial Interests of 
the A.Ph.A. later made a corresponding change. With these changes Pharmaceuti- 
cal Economics became the overall heading used to designate all of the various 
courses then offered. 


The most recent impetus has been the emphasis given by the Pharmaceutical 
Survey and the requirements of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
that Pharmacy Administration be taught by a qualified instructor of professor- 
ial rank and that it be in fact one of the five areas of the curriculum. In- 
cidentally, it was during the Pharmaceutical Survey that the term Pharmacy 
Administration was coined. As originally suggested by J. Solon Mordell, it was 
intended to indicate the relationships involved by joining Pharmacy and Business 
Administration and then shortening the name by deleting the term "Business." 
Hence, it was truly a coined, an arbitrary, an invented title. The adjective 
form Pharmaceutical was intentionally avoided. There is some growing objection 
to the term and some feeling that we should go back to Pharmaceutical Economics, 
which, by the way, is still used by the A.Ph.A. Section. But so much for Phar- 
macy Administration in the curriculum. 


The attitude of retail pharmacy to Pharmacy Administration has changed over the 
years. As the preparation of pharmacists moved from the apprenticeship system 
to the school room, the graduates continued to learn about business methods by 
experience, during and after their apprenticeship, long after college gradua- 
tion had become a requirement. Many retailers at one time had a definite re- 
sentment against any mention of business in the school course work. Some few 
even charged that the schools were trying to run their stores. More recently, 
however, retailers have uniformly advocated that more and more emphasis be put 
on business courses by the schools. This has been done in such & manner and to 
such an extent that it has crossed more than’ a few minds that the real objective 
here was not so much to increase the emphasis on business as to de-emphasize 
the professional aspect of Pharmacy. There is an enormous amount of confusion 
on this point. The giants - Bread and Butter - have been active in our Pharma- 
ceutical Garden. An unbelievable number of pharmacists seem to have, or at 
least had until recently, the definite impression that what the schools were 
teaching was that to be professional one had to be altruistic and hence pre- 
scription business could yield but very little, and preferably no profit: 
These pharmacists have been self-taught, and in their partial understanding, 
have imitated the most commerically competitive merchants. But these dif- 
ficulties are clearing up. There is a growing realization that all pharmacies, 
commercial or professional, must be operated on sound business principles in 
order to maintain. We must teach these principles and do a complete job. Let 
it never be said that Pharmacy Administration was the Achilles’ heel of the 
Profession of Pharmacy. 


This last paragraph was not very explicit, so let me try to amplify it a 

little. It refers to a statement made by Dr. W. Paul Briggs last night to 
the effect that there is nothing incompatible between the Profession of Phar- 
macy and good business methods. This is true, and we must emphasize it many 
times over, There is however a sizable segment in Retail Pharmacy which does 
not recognize this. Possibly this is because the line between good smart 
business practice and sharp business practice is not as clear as the line be- 
tween professional and non-professional conduct. This segment is inclined to 
be led toward the sharp business practices, by its competition, and this is 


to the detriment of the Profession. It has attempted to influence Pharmaceutical 
Education in the past and will undoubtedly turn its attention increasingly to 
Pharmacy Administration when it becomes better known what we are attempting to 

do in this area. 


In looking forward to the horizons ahead there is brightness which will soon 
raise the mists which obscure the details. Somewhere hidden in those mists is 
a new discipline, taught by specialists and consisting of a recognized area of 
the curriculum complete with graduate instruction and an active research pro- 
gram. Some of this is already started and will be discussed here this week. 
During these discussions it will help materially if we confine ourselves to con- 
structive criticism. Much work has been painstakingly and conscientiously done, 
has served its purpose, and may now need to be stepped up. Let us not be un- 
necessarily critical of the past which has served us so well and brought us to 
our present threshold. Rather let us seek broad areas of agreement on improve- 
ments for the future. 


HAVE WE A SENSE OF DIRECTION? 


A. Hamilton Chute* 


A New York couple, Florida bound with a new car, was. forced onto a poorly marked 
detour. Uncertain as to a cross-roads turn, the driver approached and questioned 
an unpromising-looking native sprawled against a fence. To each question as to 
direction, routes, and distances, the character answered convincingly, "I dunno." 
Finally the irritated driver asked sarcastically, "Is there anything you do 
know? The reply came grudgingly, "I knows I ain't lost!” 


This human barnacle had plenty of familiar horizon. But where was any sense of 
movement, direction, progress or desire? A feeling of comfortable complacency 

and security can permeate any group of us in a framework of familiar and tested 
surroundings. Are not many of us "rut dwellers" at heart? 


Any philosophy of history reveals that progress and any advances in our stand- 
ards of living and conduct are traceable primarily to pioneering persons or 
groups that have responded to the call "beyond the blue horizon." Another 
stimulating or disconcerting feature of progress is that the known horizons 
melt away and new horizons confront us as we move even beyond that first range 
of hills or that known turn in the road. Worthwhile progress is not for faint 


¥ 
See page 72 for photograph and biographical data. 
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hearts or for worshippers of the commonplace. The exhiliration of passing new 
thresholds is its own reward for one who keeps an eye on the kaleidoscopic mod- 
ification of horizons at every phase of progress. 


Over many years pioneers in the science and art of pharmacy have done their 
share of trail blazing, some of it recognized and commended but other portions 
probably unknown. Even a casual survey of recent literature embodying indivi- 
dual writings as well as conference proceedings reveals continuous striving 
toward the identification and formulation of problems facing the profession. 
As with much of exploratory work, trial efforts have naturally followed the 
"lay of the land." Once goals have been sighted and identified, direction to- 
ward those goals can be more accurately surveyed and more efficiently routed. 


This is not to infer that we should continually be striving to discount or dis- 
card the past, just because it is past. No matter how far and how often we roam, 
most of us must admit to a yearning for "the hills of home." But pioneering 
spirits tend to become impatient of the stay-at-home mentality. We are told 

that "conservatism, like alcohol, tends to kill all that is alive and to preserve 
all that is dead." But again we hear that "a conservative is one who has some- 


thing of value to conserve." We want the past for stepping-stones, not for grave- 
stones. 


The reason-for-being of the group assembled here rises out of the dilemma stated 
by Dr. Wilson in his fable or analogy about the giants, Bread am Butter, who ex- 
ploited and frustrated the villagers. For some decades, Pharmacy has been puz- 
zled as to how to accomplish the twin aims of conserving all professional values 
while at the same time maintaining a controlled business operation to permit of 
professional and institutional survival, if not prosperity. May we pose a sequel 
to Dr. Wilson's fable? 


Under the heavy burden of the giants, Bread and Butter, the populace managed to 
raise children. Some of them stole away from the little community and learned 

of the world outside, returning finally with a suggestion. Why not trap and 
harness these giants and thus give direction and utility to their powerful efforts? 
So the struggle was long and wearisome. Once the giants were trapped and harnes- 
sed, they fought at times to free themselves from their bonds, often with disas- 
trous results. Also some villagers tried to drive the giants in harness before 
studying carefully how they should be curbed, prodded, and directed. Finally, 

the powerful giants performed many heavy tasks for the villagers, always under 
the alert and careful control of competent drivers. The villagers became free 

to enjoy some of the better things of life that accompany the wise use of leisure. 
Even the laboring giants were better fed under the new directed relationship. 


The application of this sequel to the fable should be obvious to all. The need 
for making a living has long plagued professional men and merchants alike. Ad- 
diction to business pursuits has often been thought undignified and unworthy of 
the talents of professional men. Some of our British cousins still speak sneer- 
ingly of one who is "in trade." But in America business is "the game." Even 
the wealthy playboy often thinks it necessary that he should cobble up some sort 
of business relationship and alleged responsibilities so that he may move with 
more self respect among "men of importance." 
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With that frame of reference, the giants Bread and Butter have been carefully 
harnessed and directed in that area of policies, techniques, and evaluations 
known as Business Administration. Our purpose in these meetings is partly to 
determine in what ways and to what extent these harnesses can be applied or 
adapted in the field of Pharmacy Administration. 


When driving the harnessed giants, Bread and Butter, it should be noted that 

the two drive reins pull in opposite directions. One pulls for the pharmacist's 
profit. It is linked with comfortable gross margins, known costs and controlled 
expenses, operating efficiency, and professional standards. But the other rein 
pulls toward the highly important area of consumer interest. It is connected 
with consumers' buying plans and motivation, with the consumers' right to choose 
among merchants, goods, and services. 


We do not sell only professional services and allied lines of merchandise; we 
sell ultimate satisfactions. We should recall that pharmacies, along with other 
types of institutions striving to satisfy consumers' wants, are products of the. 


*social environment in which they operate and may be forced to alter their charac- 


ter and techniques to meet changes in such environment. So, as we drive on to- 
ward those somewhat hazy horizons, we must hold a careful balance between the 
pharmacist's professional and institutional interests, on the one hand, and 
those of the unorganized and unpredictable but powerful consumers. 


Dr. Wilson has declared that the future appears bright. But there are some 
clouds ahead and "thunder on the left" that might produce troublesome flash 
floods down some unwatched valleys. 


One cloud deals with the matter of those gross margins in merchandising one's 
store. It is obvious that our entry into an era of mass production and dynamic 
technology has expanded surprisingly both our productive capacity, the flood 
of products to be marketed and consumed, and the disposable incomes of the ~ 
workers in those industries. Our well-financed customers have also become 
highly informed, discriminating, and selective in their buying. Meanwhile 
certain pioneering spirits have challenged our prewar distribution system of 
numerous small establishments operating well below possible efficiency in 
merchandising, expense control, and optimum use of scarce and expensive labor. 
Such institutions as the discount houses, orienting themselves toward mass 
marketing, have demonstrated the profitable possibility of operating on much 
narrower margins than those traditionally expected by conventional merchants. 
To what extent must the pharmacist soon accustom himself to operating on 
narrower margins? To what degree will his customers' acceptance of such 
limited-service low-margin stores compel him so to operate? How anemic has 
the idea of "customer loyalty" become? 


Another hazy cloud partly reveals the increasing size of the typical retail 
institution and the measurably larger amount of capital required to set up and 
operate it. Broader assortments in many lines of goods are demanded by cus- 
tomers and more elaborate fixtures and equipment. They now expect air condition- 
ing, expensive services, and hours of opening more suited to their convenience. 
Most chain drug stores built recently are on a larger scale and with much more 
diversified merchandise offerings and extended services. What is ahead for 

the typical independent pharmacist? 
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Again, retail institutions of various types and sizes are restudying their 
organizations and their functioning, through flow process analysis, work 
simplification, and other techniques. Their expense accounting is shifting 
from mere static ratios-to-sales over to expense centers and activity costs. 
’ There is more emphasis on general principles of management, with less credence 
or sympathy for the old alibi "but my business is different." These reap- 
praisals are bound to affect drug departments in department stores and large 
chain units. The influence of such business introspection must ultimately 
reach the independent pharmacist. May it not be our opportunity and our task 
to bring him that guidance rather than leave it to a later and slow osmosis? 


So our sense of direction has become obvious in certain respects. As teachers 
of Pharmacy Administration we must: 


1. First, keep vigorously alert to inform ourselves as to the trends and 
developments in retail-store organization, aims, policies, practices, and 
problems. We need to keep abreast of the best thinking in the field of 
Business Administration as it applies to Retail Distribution. 


2. We need to keep in touch with current research in customer motivation 
and with the sources of information now becoming more useful and important 
therein. The tremendous field of public relations is most compelling. 


3. This speaker believes that we should give our interest and support to gain- 
ing acceptance for more realistic hours loads for students in colleges of phar- 
macy as compared with those in other colleges. Heavy loads each semester or 
each quarter are bound to reduce the quality of student performance. 


4. The problem of control of drug-store internships becomes even more challeng- 
ing. Now that operating pharmacists are tending to accept the role of the 
college of pharmacy in preparing students for competence in business administra- 
tion as well as professional proficiency, the responsibility is on us to give 
those interns relationships better programming, direction, stimulation, and 
evaluation. This poses a question as to the feasibility and necessity for 
assuming at least intermittent practical business experience or relationships 

on the part of our teaching staffs in Pharmacy Administration. 


5. We need continually to upgrade our teaching objectives, standards, and method- 
ology. In connection with recent discussion about the expanded five-year pro- 
gram, it is greatly to be desired that expansion may take place partly in 
quality and fertility of present offerings as well as by accretion of added 
fields or topics. The expansion and validation of the developing graduate 
programs in Pharmacy Administration open up additional challenging horizons. 


In closing, may we note that one's horizons enlarge and retreat as the viewer 
can rise above ground level himself. As we develop stature and competence in 
ourselves, we shall be more willing and more able to deal with the ever-expanding 


horizons that the problems and challenges of "one world" are continually forcing 
upon us. 
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A locomotive bound to its rails can approach only the familiar horizons toward 
which its tracks may lead. But in this day of powerful aircraft, we prefer 

the challenge of helping to make, and to alter, our own horizons. It is largely 
up to us as a group, to conserve, to criticize, and to construct. As Lincoln 
once said, , 


"He has the right to criticize who has the heart to help." 
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THE ROLE OF ACCOUNTING IN PHARMACY MANAGEMENT 


Jim G. Ashburne 


Whenever you ask an accountant to discuss the importance of accounting to manage- 
ment, you are bound to get an eager response. In the first place, he believes that 
he has something to sell. In the second place, he knows that others are claiming 
as their own innovation many of the services which accounting has been prepared to 
furnish for a long time. 


I shall underteke to remind you of the traditional accounting services as well as 
to direct your attention to the services with which you may not be so familiar. 
We will think in terms of the pharmacy in its range of size and complexity from 
the tiny prescription laboratory to the departmentalized drug store. 


Accounting Is an Instrument 


Although my topic personifies accounting and suggests that it is an actor with 
roles to play, I think it more accurate to visualize accounting as an instru- 
ment. True, the accountant plays roles. The employee- accountant may be--and 
certainly should be--a key man in the small business. Depending on his train- 
ing and imagination, he can provide all the accounting services I describe. The 
independent accountant can also be a role-player. His unique contribution stems 
from the fact that he is an outsider who maintains a detached viewpoint and who 
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can help you solve your problems in the light of the experience of his other 

clients with similar businesses. But accounting, the instrument, can be used 
by the pharmacy owner or manager even though he has only a bookkeeper or even 
if he gets an accountant to keep his books on a part-time basis. 


It is possible, of course, to go overboard and develop a Cadillac accounting 
system for a two-bit business. More frequently, however, the pharmacy--and 
small business in general --practices false economy by operating with a make- 
shift records system and untrained bookkeeping personnel. Too much account- 
ing is rarely cited as a reason for business failure, but inadequate records 
is a predominant cause. 


Accounting is a systematized logic of business finance. It is statistical 

and hence shades off into general statistics. A good accountant is trained in 
the use of statistical techniques and draws upon them whenever they serve his 
purpose. Accounting is a depository of financial facts and thus provides an 
orderly and coherent financial history of a business so that management can 
review the results of past policies and decisions or use past history as a 
springboard to planning future operations. In general, then, accounting is 
like Sergeant Friday of Dragnet--it simply gets the facts, ma'am, and it 
organizes these facts to the end that sound judgments may be reached. 


The broad functions of accounting in pharmacy management are the same as its 
functions in any business. I shall discuss four briefly in the following order: 


1. accounting and accountability 
2. planning the course ahead 

3. controlling performance, and 
4. measuring success. 


Accounting and Accountability 


Every level of management is accountable to higher levels and ultimately to 
ownership. This accountability applies to resources and to results. The de- 
partment head is accountable for some part of the equipment and fixtures, for 
some part of the merchandise, and for the activities of one or more people be- 
sides himself. He has a task to perform with these resources. He is respon- 
sible for their conservation and effective utilization. 


The way that accounting serves in this area of accountability is to make 
prompt record of all properties for which the individual is accountable. 

To take an oversimplified example, suppose that an owner invests $10,000 in 

a@ pharmacy business and employs a manager. A record of this cash and its 
source is entered on the books and reflects the accountability of the manager. 
As this cash is expended for inventory, fixtures, or expenses, the accounting 
record is expanded to reflect the present form in which the $10,000 can be 
found. Since we are accounting for the original $10,000, we record what was 
paid for things acquired and disregard any real value appraisals. Accounting 
records also reflect revenues when goods are sold and show the nature of the 
assets received--cash, claims on customers, and so on--once again taking up 
accountability. So it is that the accounts contain a history of the trans- 
formations and dispositions of the original investment and all assets subse- 
quently acquired. These records can be broken down to show the accountability 
of any responsible supervisor or employee. 
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Many small businesses--pharmacies included--have incomplete records. The old 
single-entry system and cash-basis methods are still too much in evidence. 
Their inadequacies aren't necessarily fatal, but the business suffers a sort 
of low-grade anemia on the argument that corrective medicine is too expensive. 
Nobody is exactly sure of what he is responsible for and in time ignores those 
things that don't force his attention daily. 


There are other reasons for complete records. One is valuation for tax pur- 
poses. Most businesses are required to submit inventories of property for tax- 
ation. Another is valuation for insurance purposes. No businessman wants to 
take those risks which he can pass to an indemnifier. He has to stand the pri- 
mary risk of operating loss, but he need not stand losses from theft, fire, and 
other insurable risks. Accounting, properly designed, gives him the facts upon 
which to base adequate insurance coverage. In event of loss, accounting furnishes 
accurate data for the proof of loss. Lastly, the maintenance and replacement 
program is effective only when records of date of acquisition, cost, and usage 
are available. 


Accounting is a means of reflecting accountabilities. How is the pharmacy owner 
or manager to know whether he has "all of his marbles" if he doesn't know how 
many he got in the first place? 


Accounting and Plans 


The second area in which management must operate and in which the accounting 
instrument serves is in planning. In face of the trend to bigness in all types 
of business, the multitude of regulations imposed on business, and the competi- 
tion which persists, it is no longer possible to achieve business success without 
formal planning. In the old days the small-business owner had it easier. He 
opened his store and let nature take its course. He used the horse-and-buggy 
philosophy: get a good horse and you don't have to hold the reins. This is 
still important, but it isn't enough. The pharmacy manager must make formal 
and somewhat detailed plans for future operations just to stay in business. 


The Cash Forecast 


What formal plans should the pharmacy manager make, and how does accounting 
get into the act? You have all heard of the business man who didn't want to 
know anything from the bookkeeper except how much money he had in the bank. 
Though we decry his shortsightedness, we appreciate the fact that the cash 
balance is a major concern. The one most critical forecast--or budget--which 
the pharmacy manager must make and review frequently is a cash forecast. He 
must estimate as best he can what his cash balance will be next month, three 
months from now, at the end of the year, and possibly even beyond. In the very 
short run, staying in business depends on maintaining sufficient cash to meet 
obligations and pay bills on time. 


Drawing up a cash forecast involves accounting reasoning and techniques. Cash 
comes from sales; hence, a cash forecast is possible only when cash sales and 
collections on charge sales are estimated. Cash goes toward payment of ex- 
penses, payment of creditors' bills, and purchase of assets. Prediction of 
cash balances is impossible without a schedule of future outlays. When the 
estimated receipts are not adequate to cover the programmed outlays, the 
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manager must choose one of the available alternatives: devise some means of 
increasing receipts or pare down or eliminate some of the expenditures, or go 
out after borrowed capital or owner capital. The simplest way to relate all 
these elements into a forecast is by using accounting procedures. This is ac- 
counting before the fact. It may not be too accurate, but it’s just as essen- 
tial as recording events as they occur. 


The Income Forecast 


Just as cash position is the key to short-term business health, income or profit 
is the primary factor in the longer run. It would be possible, for example, to 
manage the affairs of the pharmacy and build up cash but make no profit. The 
manager might boast about his liquidity but he wouldn't stay in business long 
unless pharmacy operation were just a hobby. The second formal plan which phar- 
macy management should draw up is a forecast of net income. It doesn't make sense 
to pursue an economic activity that doesn't pay off at least as well as other a- 
vailable investment opportunities. 


A net income forecast involves the prediction of revenues realized during a per- — 
iod and costs and expenses incurred during the same period. Net income ip itself 
an accounting concept, as will be discussed later. The forecasting of net income 
is, therefore, governed by the same accounting concepts as are used in measuring 
net income actually earned. 


When this accounting forecast is before management, it may show that plans upon 
which the forecast is based will not produce a satisfactory income. In that case 
management must choose from the available alternatives of promoting revenue real- 
ization or reducing, eliminating, or deferring the incurrence of costs and expen- 
ses. This, again, is accounting before the fact. 


Both of these forecasts reflect policies established by management and assumptions 
and decisions made by them, as well as a given pool of people and things to work 
with. In the event that either or both of these forecasts do not produce satis- 
factory income potentialities and cash balances, management has the opportunity 
to change plans. 


Reaching Decisions 


The third area of formal planning for pharmacy operation is related to the big 
decisions. Many of these decisions must be faced in the course of drawing up 
the net income and cash forecasts, but they may pop up individually at any time. 
Planning simply means facing the facts, analyzing them in an orderly fashion, 
and making a decision based largely upon the facts. Accounting furnishes the 
facts and supplies much of the analysis. 


These big decisions can be roughly classified as operating decisions and capital 
decisions. Examples of operating decisions would be: the decision to open or 
shut down 4 department, to add products or product lines or to close them out, 

to set up or revise advertising and promotional programs, to make deliveries or 
contract for a delivery service. Capital decisions would include: changing the 
form of organization from proprietorship to partnership, or incorporating, en- 
larging or remodeling or relocating the store, opening or closing a branch store, 
or borrowing substantial amounts of capital. 
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Accounting is a framework’ or pattern into which the relevant facts can be fitted 
and the several alternatives arrayed against each other so that.the effect of a 
decision on cash, on profit, on personnel, and on the trading market can be vis- 
ualized. 


Accounting and Control 


As Burns immortalized in his verse, the best-laid plans of mice and men often go 
astray. Not only is it imperative in modern business that plans be laid but it 
is essential that these plans be followed through. Part of the difference be- 
tween golf and what I play is this matter of follow-through. I plan the shot, 
make allowance for wind and fences and trees, pick a club. I can tell you where 
I expect the ball to go. It may go there, too, in the rare instance that my con- 
trol and follow-through stand up. It is much the same in business. 


A significant benefit is derived just from the planning procedures I have out- 
lined. They correspond to the golfer's appraisal of how the wind blows, the lay 
of the fairway, the appropriate club, and so on. The cash forecast and net in- 
come forecast show that the ball is expected to lie on the green in less than par. 
But when you move into the operating period--the stroke--you have to maintain con- 
trol or the ball may go somewhere other than where you planned. Accounting doesn't 
control anything; it simply informs the manager what was expected and what has hap- 
pened to date and how they jibe. When plan and reality diverge, the cause may be 
evident from the facts or from information that the accountant has obtained. The 
manager at least knows what the situation is and can go into action to correct 

any undesirable developments. 


Internal Control 


For purposes of discussion, the area of control can be divided into two parts: 
internal control and profit control. The auditor pays a great deal of attention 
to the internal control of his client's business in planning his audit activities. 
The banker must rely heavily on the internal control exercised by a borrower to 
gauge his risk. Management is more relaxed when internal control is good. 


Internal control is based on simple ideas. They are not even exclusively account- 
ing ideas. They are (1) use mechanical devices wherever practical to protect 
property and funds and to provide quick and accurate records, (2) divide the work 
up so that the maximum amount of automatic check is achieved and so that the cus- 
tody of property is separated from the record keeping, (3) delegate authority 

and fix responsibility clearly to minimize duplication of work and misunderstand- 
ing of functions to be performed, and (4) provide continual supervision and per- 
iodic tests to insure that the operation is working as intended. 


Another way of summarizing internal control is to say that it comprises systems, 
communication, and supervision. The systems for handling assets must be integ- 
rated with the system for keeping financial records. Applied to cash, for ex- 
ample, internal control would require that custody of cash and maintenance of 
cash records be handled by different individuals, that printed forms, with one 

or more copies, be used to record the transfer of cash, that registers, safes, 
and other mechanical devices be used where feasible, that all receipts be banked 
and all expenditures be made by check, and that the system be policed by surprise 
counts of cash, periodic verification of records of cash, and an annual audit by 
an independent accountant. 
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Accounting plays a part in designing systems and procedures, and it facilitates 
supervision by communicating facts to responsible persons. Accounting reports 
are the chief means for keeping management abreast of the planned results and 
the actual results, thereby directing managerial attention to the trouble spots 
where their efforts can be expended for the greatest good. 


Profit Control. 


Profit control encompasses internal control. The estimated net income state- 
ment shows the anticipated results. Achieving those results is a complex matter 
of motivating people, channeling their activities, and keeping them informed. 
Motivation and direction are functions of management, but accounting aids both 
activities. From the accounting point of view, profit control means control of 
revenues and costs. Accounting reports the sources of actual revenues and per- 
mits management to compere actual and planned. It assists cost control by clas- 
sification as well as prompt reporting. 


The factors of cost control are the what and the who. A cost cannot be controlled 
once it is incurred; it can only be Controlled before it is incurred. Consequent- 
ly, management must understand what causes a particular cost to behave as it does. 
Most costs are either a function of time or a function of volume. In the phar- 
macy the majority of costs are functions of time. That is to say, the cost is the 
Same each month regardless of the volume of sales. Most salaries fall into this 
category, for example. So does rent. 


Some other costs are functions of volume. The best example for the pharmacy is 
cost of goods sold. Each additional item sold is an additional item purchased. 
This type of cost analysis is one of the frontiers of accounting. We have much 
to learn, but we are making progress. It would pay the pharmacy manager to study 
his costs to determine the class into which each falls. Whatever we learn about 
the causes of cost fluctuation gives us a better opportunity to control it. Like 
the doctor, once we have identified the cause of sickness, we can select a remedy 
which won't aggravate the condition and may cure it. 


Bome costs may be incurred because of arbitrary decisions. Costs cannot be dis- 
&ssociated from people, so the second thing we need to know about costs is who 
can control it. The department manager may be in a position to control a certain 
cost; another may be entirely beyond his control. Ideally, then, management 
would be able to reach any reasonable objective if it knew what causes a cost to 
go up or down and who can control it. 


Accounting and Measurement of Performance 


I have attempted to relate accounting to the areas of asset protection, to plan- 
hing, and to control. The last area in which accounting takes top billing is 
tmeasurement of success. No one seriously challenges the accountant when it comes 
to measuring the over-all performance of a business enterprise. Net income is 
universally accepted as the most dependable index of profitability. What 
@stonishes many people though is that net income is not a synonym for net cash 
increase, nor is it the same as taxable income. In fact, net income doesn't 
really mean net profit! 
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The indifferent or inexperienced businessman sometimes contents himself with 
cash basis recordkeeping, a system that provides him with just enough records 
to figure his income tax. The pharmacy owner cannot use a strict cash basis, 
however, even for tax purposes, because its revenue is derived from trading in 
merchandise. Tax law does permit him to use a half-breed system, but not the 
accountant. For him the only method of computing net income is the accrual 
basis. 


Where the cash basis recognizes revenue at the time cash is received, the ac- 
crual basis recognizes revenue at the time the sale is made. Collections are 
asset liquidations, not necessarily revenue. 


Where the cash basis considers every cash expenditure to be an expense, the ac- 
crual basis differentiates between acquisition of assets on the one hand and 
incurrence of expense on the other. And expense is not necessarily incurred at 
the time of payment, but sometimes before and sometimes after such payment. 


When the business is dissolved and liquidated, income computed by both methods 
would be the same, but the accountant considers it important to state income for 
a month or a year as accurately as possible, and he knows that receipts and pay- 
ments of cash do not accurately measure that income. 


Accounting and Income Tax 


Not that the accountant refuses to compute taxable income for a business. Quite 
the contrary. He is perhaps the best qualified for this work. The new Code is 
more than ever in accord with accepted accounting principles, and computation of 
taxable income and net income are more alike than unlike. Nevertheless, the tax 
law permits enough variations from good accounting practice that the end results 
are seldom precisely the same. Income tax does introduce one inconsistency in 
net income determination. Since the corporation is the only form of business 
organization which pays income tax, net income for a corporation is after tax, 
while net income for a proprietorship or partnership is before tax. 


Measurement of enterprise performance, of the profitability of a business venture, 
is the accountant's domain. Because accounting concepts and policies are uniform 
and their application generally adopted, net income for one business is compar- 
able to net income for another business, and it is accepted by ownership, cred- 
itors, the government, and the general public. 


Accounting and Departmental Performance 


Inside the pharmacy there is a need for measures of performance. The most com- ! 
mon need is for a measure of departmental performance. Traditionally accountants . 
have applied the same procedures used in determining net income for the whole 
business to the solution of the departmental problem. In a trading business 

like the pharmacy, departments are sometimes compared or judged on the basis of 
gross margin. The comparison has never been satisfactory, because the effect 

of operating expenses is ignored. Obviously a department able to get a high 
mark-up will show a higher gross margin than another department handling low- 
margin goods unless volumes are widely different. The prescription department 
will tend to show up favorably when compared to the tobacco or magazine depart- 
ments. 
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Net income analysis is not altogether satisfactory, either, for judging depart- 
mental efficiency. Actually, a department cannot have a net income, for it is 
not an independent unit. It is only a segment of 4 business. Any figure com- 
puted and tagged "departmental net profit,” therefore, is admittedly an approx- 
imation and has value only if computed in a consistent manner for successive 
periods. It is better than nothing, certainly. 


This measure of departmental performance is another frontier in accounting. We 
are exploring @ compromise of the gross margin and net margin analyses. 


Contribution Margin 


In decision making, the only facts which are relevant are those which are not 
the same in each alternative. From this jumping-off point, we reason that a 
department should be judged on the basis of the revenue and cost elements which 
are different when the department is operated from what they would have been had 
the department not operated. We attempt to isolate the revenue of a department, 
if any, and to charge against its revenue only those costs incurred by reason of 
operating the department. Any cost which would have been incurred in any case 
is excluded. The performance report thus prepared shows the "contribution 
margin" of the department--the amount of funds which it furnished the business 
to cover general expenses and to provide a net income. Like anything relatively 
new, the technique must wait for general recognition among both accountants and 
management. Curiously, management seems to accept it more enthusiastically than 
do accountants. I commend it to you as a valuable analytical tool for judging 
departmental performance. 


Conclusion 


You ask me what the role of accounting is in pharmacy management. I say that 
accounting is a vital element in the protection of property and in reminding 
management of its responsibility. I say that accounting is a vehicle for re- 
ducing the plans for the pharmacy's future operation to an understandable 
dollars-and-cents program which serves as notification to all personnel of their 
part in the joint effort as well as a measuring stick to judge their performance. 
I say that accounting is a means of keeping management abreast of events and 
aware of potential trouble spots so that they may exercise control with economy 
of time and effort. I say that accounting is the most reliable method of measur- 
ing business success and segment performance. If I make it seem that accounting 
is important and pervades every facet of business operation, I am pleased, for 
that's exactly what I believe. I am not sure that I could give you better ad- 
vice than to paraphrase an old Ford slogan to read 


"Make sure there's a good accountant in your future." 


DISCUSSION 


Q. I would like to make 4 comment. This last year I experimented with the use 
of budgeting, forecasting very successfully, and I find that they will work 
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very well in a one year course and that it is very useful to the student. 
There is some question in my mind whether we teach accounting or bookkeep- 
ing. 


Thank you. 


What do you consider the maximum percentage a pharmacy should spend for 
accounting records? 


You are relating that to sales? 
Yes sir. 


I have no figures in mind. I have no experience with maximum percentage 
analysis of expenses in accounting and other expenses for pharmacies, nor 

do I think it wise to try to get an accounting set up as you do in adver- 
tising appropriations or allotment. Of course, the easy answer is, you need 
the accounting that you have to have. With the services of public accountants 
available, as I indicated, and in many communities the availability of rather 
capable persons, I think even the small manager or owner need not do without 
good accounting services. It would vary, I am sure, from the small pharmacy 
to the large business. The percentage related to sales would diminish, but 

I would think that it's not so much what per cent of sales you can afford to 
spend for accounting as it is the minimum accounting records and tools that 
you have to have to operate successfully. I'd hesitate to give you a flat 
percentage figure. 


To what extent do you think we could sell a small pharmacy retailer on ac- 
crual accounting rather than on a cash basis accounting? Do you think it's 
feasible in a small store? 


I cannot say yes or no, because we are trying to sell it to business in 
general, small business in particular. As I implied, getting away from cash 
basis into accrual basis is the only, or at least, is our best answer to date, 
and it's just as good for the small merchant as it is for the big corporation. 
It is just as important. We do have many ghosts to lay, many fears. A 

small businessman tends to exaggerate the cost of good accounting. In some 
cases he has inherited from his father or his forebears the idea that secre- 
cy is so important. There is no reason in the world for a small business to 
have something less than adequate accrual basis records. If they will talk 
to someone who knows and find out exactly how much it is going to cost to 
install and realize that the difference is not going to take all of his in- 
come after taxes, but may well increase even after expenditure for good 
accounting records; it may increase his take home pay. I think we have to 
sell the pharmacist. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITY VALUES IN PHARMACY ACCOUNTING 


Joseph D. McEvilla 


The teaching of accounting concepts to students of pharmacy represents a challenge 
to both student and instructor. To the student,the course in accounting principles 
and their relationship to management represents a particular type of challenge. In 
many cases it is the first course of study not related to the natural sciences in 
the professional part of the curriculum. Since the student's enrollment in either 
the college of pharmacy or in pre-pharmacy, his association, except for a course 

in Economic principles and English composition, has been entirely with the natural 
sciences. In many cases he has come to view those students not enrolled in what 

he terms the "science" courses as being of less than average intelligence. It is 
while pursuing his study of accounting that he realizes this is far from true. It 
becomes necessary for the student to change his pattern of study. While chemistry 
may be considered one of the most exacting sciences, plus or minus tolerances are 
expected when analyzing a compound. However, I doubt that any of us present would 
continue to deal with a bank which supplied a statement showing a plus or minus 


balance. It is this type of challenge which first confronts the pharmacy student 
in accounting--the challenge of absolute accuracy. 
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The challenge to the instructor is one of a different nature. He must present 
to a student (whose prime interest is related to the natural sciences) a course 
of study which lacks the same kind of romance embodied in his other profession- 
al courses. He must keep the student interested in pharmacy from the standpoint 
of its day-to-day business transactions. Transmitting to the student an en- 
thusiasm for such detail as accounting involves, he must, at the same time, keep 
the professional aspects of pharmacy foremost. 


In teaching accounting at schools of pharmacy, it is usually correct to pre- 
suppose no prior academic training in the area. However, the student usually 
has a latent knowledge of assets and liabilities. This knowledge will of course 
not be realized on first deliberation by the student. 


The concept of asset and liability values may be approached from the standpoint 

of the individual. The student is aware of the fact that he possesses. various 
items of value. These items may include such things as clothing, jewelry, pens, 
pencils, and books, in addition to other possessions of value. He is also aware 
of the fact that all or part of these items, while in his possession, may not be 
owned in their entirety. He may have purchased clothing on an open charge account, 
his books may have been bought on a deferred payment basis. This being the case, 
he is cognizant of the fact that he owes money for value received. Once the stu- 
dent has realized, in an informal manner, that he both owns items of value and 


owes money --another item of value -- the concept of assets and liabilities may 
be established. 


Having formulated the idea of owning an asset and owing a liability, the concept 
of net worth may then be developed. The student is sure that he has some finan- 
cial worth, even though it be small. This financial worth is then presented as 
the residue after all things owed are subtracted from all things owned. 


The establishment of these three basic fundamentals: (1) assets -- that which is 
owned, (2) liabilities -- that which is owed, and (3) net worth -- the residual 
amount remaining after liabilities have been subtracted from assets, prepared 

the student for his first association with the basic accounting equation: 


ASSETS ~- LIABILITIES = NET WORTH. 


Having derived this equation using the student's personal belongings and obliga- 
tions, he is ready to proceed to the essentials of the Balance Sheet, or, pro- 
viding the student has a good foundation in economic principles, he may be fam- 
iliar with the term saving and investment statement. This latter title will be 
familiar to the student if the national income approach has been used or dis- 


cussed in the basic economic course. In this event the student will find him- 
self on familiar ground. 


Before continuing to the intricacies of the balance sheet, it is necessary that 
the student understand the business unit. 


While this is easier to accomplish by using the corporate approach, as Professor 
Fuller has done in his text, most retail pharmacies are of the sole proprietor- 
Ship type of organization. The direct approach to this problem requires the use 
of various illustrations to emphasize the separation between the owner of 4 


retail pharmacy as an entrepreneur and the same individual as a man apart from 
his business venture. 
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Insofar as the lew is concerned, the man and the business are the same. The 

Jones Pharmacy -- owned and operated by Mr. Jones -- buys merchandise on credit. 
If the merchandise is not paid for when due, Mr. Jones himself is respbnsible 

for the debt. The Jones Pharmacy cannot be brought into court to effect a settle- 
ment of its debts; however, a judgement can be handed down against Mr. Jones. The 
debts of the business are also the debts of the man. Any contract of the pharmacy 
is binding upon Mr. Jones, the man. Mr. Jones is even responsible for the con- 
duct of his employees in the ordinary course of business. 


For accounting purposes it is desirable to separate Mr. Jones and his retail 
pharmacy into two units: (1) The function of the pharmacy to earn an operating 
profit by providing goods and professional services to its customers; (2) while 
the other unit, Mr. Jones and his family, enjoys the amenities of life made pos- 
sible by the profit created by succesful operation of the pharmacy. 


This may be illustrated by developing a personal balance sheet for Mr. Jones 
prior to his entry into the operation of a retail pharmacy. 


MR. JONES 
Personal Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 

Cash $9,000 Liabilities $10,200 

Securities 2,000 Net worth 42,800 
Personal effects 6,000 
Automobile 3,000 
Furniture 5,000 
House and land 25,000 
Other assets 1,000 

TOTAL $53,000 TOTAL $53,000 


Mr. Jones has enjoyed a fair amount of financial success in his career to date. 
His balance sheet shows a houge, an automobile, furniture, and an enviable list 
of assets. His obligations consist of a $10,000 mortgage and $200 in current 
bills. Having a net worth of $42,800, he felt able to finance his own business. 
He sold his securities for $2,000 cash and obtained a bank loan in the amount of 
$5,000. He then purchased fixtures and equipment for $8,000, paying $2,000 down 
and financing the balance over a period of three years. He was able to obtain 
the merchandise inventory for his store from a local wholesaler, who permitted 
him to pay 60 per cent of such cost on delivery and the balance in 90 days. The 


total inventory cost amounted to $10,000. He then prepared the following bal- 
ance sheet: 


‘2. 
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MR. JONES 


Personal Balance Sheet 


January 1, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Cash $8 , 000 Liabilities $25 ,200 
Personal effects 6,000 Net Worth 42,800 
Automobile 3,000 
Furniture 5 ,000 
House and Land 25,000 
Fixtures and equipment 8,000 
Merchandise inventory 10,000 
Other assets 1,000 
TOTAL $68 , 000 TOTAL $68 ,000 


This balance sheet satisfies the legal concept of Mr. Jones and his business as 
one person, but it fails to provide information for answers to various economic 
and financial questions concerning Mr. Jones and his investment in a retail 
pharmacy as separate units. To show this separation it is necessary to list 
the cash, fixtures and equipment, and merchandise inventory with the various 
debts of the business on a separate balance sheet. This balance sheet appears 


as follows: 
JONES PHARMACY 
Balance Sheet 


January 1, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Cash $h ,000 Liabilities $15,000 
Merchandise Inventory 10,000 Net Worth 7,000 
Fixtures & Equipment 8,000 
TOTAL § $22,000 TOTAL $22,000 


In setting up the balance sheet for his pharmacy, Mr. Jones did not wish to 
deduct the equity or net worth he held in the business from his personal balance 
sheet. To do so would indicate that his personal net worth had declined $7,000, 
which actually is’ not the case. In order to reach a balance, he inserted the 
asset, "business investment," for the $7,000 removed from the asset side. His 
personal balance sheet now appears as: 
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MR. JONES 
Personal Balance Sheet 


January 1, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Cash $4 ,000 Liabilities $10,200 
Personal effects 6,000 Net Worth 42,800 
Automobile 3,000 
Furniture _ 5,000 
House and land 25 ,000 
Business investment 7,000 
Other assets 1,000 

TOTAL $53,000 TOTAL $53,000 


It is now possible to show from the two balance sheets that the net worth of the 
business unit and that of the personal unit are not additive. To add them would 
result in an overstatement of Mr. Jones's assets and liabilities. It should also 
be pointed out that the $7,000 asset, “business investment," on Mr. Jones's per- 
sonal balance sheet is the same $7,000 that appears on the liabilities and net 
worth side of the business balance sheet. It then becomes apparent that the net 
worth of the business is in effect an obligation to Mr. Jones. 


Once the sole proprietorship type of business organization has been firmly fixed 


in the student's mind, it is possible to enlarge upon the contents of the balance 
sheet. 


In enlarging on the contents of the balance sheet, two main objectives are to 
be achieved. The first objective is to develop the form and content of the for- 
mal statement. The second is the assignment of values to each of the asset and 
liability accounts disclosed. 


The practice of pharmacy, that is the preparation and dispensing, or selling, 

of medication, whether on a physician's prescription or for self-medication, 

is in all respects a profession. The management of a retail pharmacy is the 
operation of a profit-making machine, the intelligent conduct of which requires 
the proprietor to examine and know at appropriate times within the business 

year the financial condition of this machine. It would be almost impossible 

for him to derive the desired information by direct inspection of the accounting 
records. These records contain hundreds, if not thousands, of individual bus- 


iness transactions. The detail is too extensive for a clear understanding of 
the financial picture. 


The balance sheet, statement of income and expense, or for those more familiar 
with the economic term of savings and investment, is a summation of all the 
accounts which effect the financial picture. It is this formal statement which 


shows the assets, liabilities, and net worth or proprietorship of the business 
organization. 
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Before embarking on the discussion of asset and liability values, I wish to 
spend a few minutes on definitions so that there may be a more common under- 
standing between us. 


The topic of this discussion -- Asset and Liability Values in Pharmacy Account- 
ing -- would seem the logical place to start defining terms. To most of you 
these definitions will be merely a review of previous knowledge. However, I 
intend to define terms only for a complete understanding. 


The term, "asset," is generally understood by all to be items of value owned 
by an individual or enterprise, including: 


(a) Tangible items, such as money, building, equipment, and fixtures; 

(b) Intangible items, such as goodwill and franchises or distribu- 
torships; 

(c) Rights to receive tangible assets or services from other indi- 
viduals or enterprises, such as accounts receivable. 


“Liabilities” are understood to mean debts or obligations to pay money, or other 
assets, to other individuals or enterprises. The term “values,” is the one 
which becomes elusive of strict definition. If one consults the dictionary, 
various meanings are available for selection, such as: (a) the desirability 

or worth of a thing; utility, (b) the rate at which a commodity is potentially 
exchangeable for others, and (c) attributed or assumed valuation. 


I am limiting its definition to that used in accounting. "Value" is the rate 
at which a commodity is potentially exchangeable for others; a fair return in - 
services or goods; worth in money or market price. It is with the latter that 


we are perhaps most familiar, and which will be intended when the term, "value," 
is used. 


Two other terms that should be clarified are the prefixes, "current" and "long- 
term." The prefix, "current," when applied to assets, generally means those which 
are in the form of cash or can quickly be converted into cash; when applied to 
liabilities, the term is understood to mean debts or obligations which shall be- 
come due and payable within a twelve-month period from the date of the accounting 
statement. The prefix, "long-term," when used in connection with assets refers 
to those assets that are not sold or converted into cash so long as they serve 
the needs of the business for which they were intended; when applied to liabil- 
ities it means those debts or obligations which are not due and payable in their 
entirety within the next accounting cycle. Some individuals in teaching account- 
ing prefer the prefix, "fixed," in place of "long-term" when referring to assets 
or liabilities of that nature. This is acceptable so long as the student under- 
stands that they are not fixed in a sense of permanency or indefinite as to time. 


The assets contained in the balance sheet are separated into two categories -- 
current and long term. The current assets are: (1) cash, (2) merchandise in- 
ventory, (3) accounts receivable, and (4) deposits. The long-term, or fixed, 
assets may be: (1) fixtures and equipment, (2) delivery equipment, (3) lease- 
hold improvements, (4) building, and (5) land. 


The liabilities are similarly separated into current and long term. The current 
liabilities may be: (1) accounts payable and (2) notes payable. The long-term 
liabilities may be: (1) mortgage payable. 
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The order of arrangement, that is, from most liquid asset to most fixed asset 
and from the most recurring short-term liability to the longest term liability 
is fixed by custom. 


The third segment of the balance sheet, that of net worth, will contain the 
capital account of the owner, if the sole proprietorship type of business organ- 
ization is used. If the partnership type of organization is used, it will con- 
tain the capital accounts of each of the partners. In the event that the cor- 
porate form of business entity is used, the net worth section will contain the 
capital stock account and the surplus account. 


Having established the form and content of the balance sheet, the next step is 


assigning values to each of the above-named assets and liabilities. The accepted 
bases for such values are: 


1. Cash -- the actual amount on hand. This is to be determined by 
count and verification. The cash may be divided between cash on 
hand and cash held on demand deposit. In the latter case it will 
be necessary to reconcile the bank statement to derive the cash 
balance in the bank. 


2. Merchandise inventory -- the value of the merchandise inventory 
may be determined by one of several methods: 


(a) actual invoice price 

(bo) last invoice price 

(c) average invoice price 

(a) cost or market, whichever is lowest 
(e) last-in-first-out 

(f) first-in-first-out 


3. Accounts receivable -- this is determined by adding together the 
sum of the outstanding amounts owed by customers. 


4, Deposits -- the amounts which will be refunded to the owner at the 
time he ceases to operate the business. In addition to the above, 
many states require that retailers purchase stamps in connection 


with state sales tax. The amount of stamps held for such purpose 
may be included with this asset. 


5- Fixtures and equipment -- actual cost less any allowance for 
depreciation. 


6. Delivery equipment -- actual cost less any allowance for 
depreciation. 


7. Leasehold improvements -- actual cost less an allowance for 
depreciation. 


8. Building -- actual cost less an allowance for depreciation. 


9. Land -- actual cost. There is no estimated life insofar as 
land is concerned. 
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10. Accounts payable -- the summation of the current debts not evidenced 
by a formal written promise to pay. 


11. Notes payable -- the summation of written promises of the business 
to pay named sums of money at some definite or determinable future 
time. Usually only notes with a maturity date of less than one 
year are included in the current liability group. 


12. Mortgage payable -- the declining value of the indebtedness incurred 
to obtain possession, but not title, of the business, 


It is necessary to illustrate the method of arriving at two of the asset valuations. 
The first is that derived for merchandise inventory. This may be accomplished by 
listing several invoice amounts, assuming each invoice is for the same item. 


Lot 1 - 12 @ $1.00 -- $12.00 
Lot 2-12 @ 1.25.-=. 16:00 ~ 
Lot 3-12 @ 1.50 -- 18.00 
Lot 4 - 12 @ 1.10 -= 13.20 
Lot 5-12 @ .90 -- 10.80 


TOTAL $ 5.75 


$5.75/5 = $1.15 average cost per unit. On the basis of an inventory of 18 units 
the value under each method is presented. 


Actual invoice price method: 


2 lot 3 @ $1.50 = $ 3.00 
6 lot 4 @ 1.10 = 6.60 
10 lot 5 @ -90 = 9.00 


TOTAL $18.60 
Average cost method: 
18 @ $1.15 * $20.70 
Last invoice price method: 
18 @ $ .90 = $16.20 
Last-in-first-out method: 


12 @ $1.00 = $12.00 
6 @ 1.258 7,50 
TOTAL $19.50 


First-in-first-out method: 


12 @ $ .90 = $10.80 
6 @ 1:10 6:60 


TOTAL $17.40 
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Any of these methods may be used to determine the value of the inventory, and each 
plan has its uses. In addition to the above methods, the "cost or market, which- 
ever is lowest” plan usually found in connection with tax work may also be en- 
ployed. The method of choice is largely dependent upon external economic condi- 
tions. The stage in the business cycle will determine the choice of method. 


The second asset valuation necessary to illustrate is that of determining de- 
preciation of fixed assets. The revision of the Internal Revenue Code permitted 
the introduction of two methods of depreciation not previously accepted for tax 
purposes in the United States. 


At one time the method of determining depreciation was a simple decision. The 
straight-line method -- which merely required the value being depreciated to be 
divided by the useful economic life of the asset to determine the annual dollar 
depreciation -- was the only one applicable for use in retail pharmacy. Now the 
pharmacy owner has a choice of three accepted methods, the previously mentioned 


straight-line method, the sum-of-the-digits method, or the declining-balance 
method. 


The sum-of-the-digits method or the declining-balance method permits rapid de- 
preciation in the early years of the asset, a condition which permits the recovery 
of a major portion of the investment in approximately half of the estimated use- 
ful economic life. 


The declining-balance method of depreciation permits the highest rate of cost 
recovery in the first few years. While this method permits a higher rate of 
recovery in the early years, it does not allow for full cost recovery over the 
economic life of the asset. On a ten-year basis, 12 per cent of the original 
cost remains to be depreciated. This 12 per cent may be recovered in various 
ways: 


(1) The asset may be abandoned as worthless; 


(2) It may be disposed of for what it will bring, taking a deduction against 
ordinary income for whatever loss results; or 


(3) During the useful life of the asset the owner may elect to switch from the 


declining balance method to the straight-line method and thus recover all 
cost. 


The sum-of-the-digits method permits almost as high a rate of recovery in the 
early years as the declining-balance method. This method, however, allows for 
complete recovery of asset valuation during its useful life. 


The method of calculation involves the determination of a fractional amount of 
original cost, which is the yearly depreciation amount. This can best be illus- 
trated by assuming an asset having an estimated life of 10 years. The denomina- 
tor is computed by adding the digits representing the years of life--1l plus 2 plus 
3 plus 4 plus 5 plus 6 plus 7 plus 8 plus 9 plus 10 equals 55. The numerator is 
the number of years representing the life expectancy of the asset, in this case 10. 
The fractional amount for depreciation thus becomes 10/55 for the first year. The 
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numerator is reduced by one each year, until the finel 1/55 of the asset is de- 
preciated in the tenth year of its life. 


A comparison of these three methods will illustrate such differences as exist 
between them. 


YEAR STRAIGHT-LINE §——«rDECLINING-BALANCE _ SUM-OF-THE-DIGITS 
Annual Cumulative Annual Cumulative Annual Cumulative 
Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction 

a: $10 $10 $20 $20 $18 $18 

2 10 20 16 36 16 34 

3 10 30 13 4g 15 4g 

4 10 40 10 59 13 62 

5 10 50 8 67 11 73 

6 10 60 6 73 g 82 

7 10 70 5 78 7 89 

8 10 80 4 82 “5 Ou 

9 10 90 3 85 - 98 

10 10 100 3 88 2 100 


The percentage depreciation in the declining~balance method is twice that used 
in the straight-line method. However, this fixed percentage of depreciation 
is applied to the depreciated value instead of the cost value to datermine the 
annual depreciation charge. This results in a smaller dollar deprecigtion for 
each successive year. 


Having established a basis for assigning values to the various assets and liabil- 
ities contained in the balance sheet, it is necessary for the student to learn 
the changes that take place in these accounts. 


Changes in the asset and liability accounts are brought about by financial flows, 
or movements which are more commonly referred to as transactions. The transac- 
tions that affect apset and liability values are of three main types: (1) ex- 
change, (2) additional investment and withdrawal, and (3) profit or loss. 


The exchange transactions are such that changes take place in assets, liabilities, 
or both, without affecting the net worth. They involve such things as exchanges 


of assets, an asset for a liability, a liability for a liability, or a liability 
for an asset. 


Additional investment and withdrawal transactions involve changes in assets or 
liabilities, and net worth. Such transactions may involve increases in assets 
and net worth, decreases in liabilities and increase in liabilities and decrease 
in net worth. 


The profit or loss type of transactions involve not only the real accounts but 
the nominal accounts as well. ;@ince this discussion is concerned only with asset 
and liability values, which are confined to the real accounts, I will not elabor- 
ate on this type. 
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Accounting has been defined as the art and science of systematically recording, 
presenting, and interpreting the financial facts of an individual or enterprise. 
The recording function, that of bookkeeping or account keeping, is the actual 
systematic preservation of each business transaction. This discussion is not 
particularly concerned with this function except for a few brief comments. If 
the student is to learn the second and third functions involved in accounting, 
that of presenting and interpreting, it is essential that he have a thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping. This can be accomplished only by performing the actual 
operation of posting entries to their respective accounts. In this way he forms 
a base upon which the second and third functions of accounting are built. The 
second function, that of presenting, is developed in the form, relationship, and 
assigning of dollar values to the balance sheet accounts. The third function, 
that of interpretation, leads the student into financial analysis. This is the 
most important function for the student who aspires to either own his own phar- 
macy or serve effectively in an administrative capacity under some form of ab- 
sentee ownership. 


From the standpoint of assets and liabilities, analysis and interpretation of the 
balance sheet has two objectives. First, to determine whether the financial con- 
dition of the business, as indicated by its balance sheet, is sound, and if the 
relationships between the various groups of assets and liabilities is satisfactory. 
Second, to determine whether the financial facts, as indicated by the balance 
sheets for a number of periods, indicate a direction in which the business seems 
headed -- any trends. 


This aspect of accounting work can best be accomplished by the use of comparative 
balance sheets covering a period of years. The ones most easily accessible and 


of interest to students of pharmacy are those published by Eli Lilly and Company 
in the Lilly Digest. 


The analysis and interpretation of a balance sheet necessitates the inclusion of 
percentage figures, as well as dollar amounts in the formal presentation. 


Interpretation involves two methods of analysis: (1) proportional analysis, and 
(2) comparative analysis. Proportional analysis involves the relationship be- 
tween items on a single balance sheet. This procedure takes two forms, the first 
being the relationship between a single asset or liability and total assets and 
liabilities. The second form is the relationship between one item or group to- 
tal and another, such as the relationship between current assets and current 
liabilities. These relationships are usually stated as ratios. Comparative 
analysis involves the relationships between items on the current balance sheet 
and one or more preceding balance sheets. 


Each analysis procedure is used to obtain different financial facts concerning 
the business. The prime purpose of proportional analysis is to obtain facts re- 
lating to the financial strength or weakness of the business on a particular bal- 
ance sheet or at a specific time. Comparative analysis, on the other hand, is 


useful in determining what direction this business has taken in comparison with 
one or more preceding years. 


I have attached to this paper balance sheets of retail pharmacies for the years 
1950 through 1954. These figures represent the averages of all stores furnishing 
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the necessary information for balance sheet constructipn to Eli Lilly and Company. 
It should be pointed out that the figures for 1953 are weighted averages. The 
interesting part of this weighted statement is that on a proportional basis the 
dollar amounts are in line with the other statements which are prepared on an 
arithmetical average basis. 


The decision concerning whether the relationships between the individual items 
on the balance sheet and their respective totals is satisfactory, requires a 
working knowledge of the business and of conditions in retail pharmacies of sim- 
ilar size. 


The balance sheets attached may be used to show trends indicated by averaging the 
figures of a number of retail pharmacies. The merchandise inventory, while in- 
creasing 34.0 per cent in dollar amount over the five-year period, has increased 
only 5.9 per cent in its relationship to total assets. Cash holdings for the 
same period have increased 13.1 per cent dollarwise; however, in relationship to 
total assets they have declined 0.8 per cent. 


Both comparative and proportional analysis require the formulation of various 
ratios having significance in determining the financial picture. The ratios which 
contribute most to such analyses are: (a) long-term assets to long-term liabili- 
ty, (b) net worth to long-term liabilities, (c) net worth to total liabilities 

and net worth, (d) net worth to long-term assets, and (e) current ratio. ‘The 
ratio of long-term assets to long-term liabilities for 1954 is $7,802.64 to 
$2,844.34, or 2.74 to 1, a condition that may be considered satisfactory. Funds 
received from long-term liabilities are usually used to acquire long-term assets. 


In this case it is evident that $4,958.30 of net worth capital was used for long- 
term assets. 


The ratio of net worth to long-term liabilities for 1954 is $25 ,883.23 to 
$2,844.34, or 8.97 to 1. Long-term liabilities usually mean interest payments, 
a fixed charge regardless of economic conditions. Such payments can cause a 
serious drain on cash holdings in a period of poor business. 


The ratio of net worth to total liabilities and net worth is a measure of equity. 
Net worth or proprietorship interest for 1954 amounted to 72.9 per cent. This 
would indicate to a prospective creditor that in the event it became necessary 
to liquidate the business, losses in asset values amounting to 72.9 per cent 
could take place before creditors would lose amything. 


The ratio of net worth to long-term assets is $25,883.23 to $7,802.64, or 9.1 to 
1. This ratio indicates that the owner, either by original investment or by re- 
investment has contributed more than enough to acquire all the long-term assets. 


The current ratio, a relationship between current assets and current liabilities, 
indicates the ability of the business to liquidate its current debts and to fin- 
ance immediate future operations. This ratio for 1956 was $27,717.62 to 
$6,792.69, or 4.08 to 1, a condition which is usually considered quite satisfac- 
tory. This indicates that there are $4.08 of current agsets available to meet 
every $1.00 of current debt. Actually, the picture is not quite as good as the 
ratio would indicate. The business has only $4,784.61 of cash on hand, while 
accounts payable and other liabilities of a current nature amount to $6,792.69. 
If the immediate future would prove to be one of slow sales or slow collection 
of receivables, the company may be embarrassed by a shortage of cash. 
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This illustration attempts to show not only the importance of the current ratio, 
but the importance of a proper relationship within the current asset grouping. 


The use of such ratios permits the student to become familiar with the workings 
of statement analysis. He is then able to interpret the balance sheet prepared 
either by himself, another employee, or an external source. 


In the final analysis it is this interpretation which is the "raison d'etre" for 
teaching accounting fundamentals to students of pharmacy. 


There are times when the instructor will feel that pharmacy students have an 
“accountaphobic" reaction to such studies; however, with diligence and under- 
standing this can be changed to one of "accountaphilic." 


The teaching of accounting to the student of pharmacy is often his first asso- 
ciation with the intricacies of business. It is up to us to lead him to the door 
of business wisdom. Whether he uses the "knocker" on the door as a brief noise 
maker or to quietly gain entrance into that realm of knowledge which leads to 
business success is one he must make for himself. It is for us only to pilot the 


way. 


ASSETS 
1950 


$ 4,226.75 
14,942.67 
2,583.01 


7,646.36 
209.02 


1951 


$ 4,226.54 
20,746.77 
4,275.27 


7577-65 
655.45 


Cash 

Mds. Stock 
Accts. Rec. 
Notes Rec. 
Fixt. & Equip. 
Other Assets 


1952 


$ 4,266.70 
18,125.08 
2,242.40 


8,710.03 
415.84 


1953 


$ 3,455 
13,735 
1,920 
6,015 
305 


1954 


$ 4,784.61 
20,028.99 
2,904.02 


7,285.86 
516.78 


TOTAL ASSETS $29,607.81 $37,481.68 


$33,760.05 


$25,130 


$35,520.26 


LIABILITIES 
AND NET WORTH 


Accts. Pble. 
Other Liabs. 
Notes Pble. 
Total Liabs. 
Net Worth 

Total Liabs. 
& Net Worth 


$ 3,950.63 
765.66 
3,492.53 

$ 8,208.82 
21,398.99 


_ $29,607.81, 


$ 4,838.36 
1,171.39 
3,920.64 

$ 9,930.39 

27,551.29 


$37,481.68 


$ 5,000.19 


869.08 
2,697.34 
$ 8,566.61 
25,193.44 


$33,760.05 


$ 3,490 
350 
2,525 

$ 6,365 
19,065 


$25,430 


$ 5,732.78 
1,059.91 

2 O44. 34 

$ 9,637.03 
25 ,883.23 


$35,520.26 


Working Capital $17,036.14 $ 23,238.83 


$18,764.91 


$15,270 


$20,924.93 
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ASSETS 


Cash 

Mds. Stock 

Accts. Rec. 

Notes Rec. 

Fixt. & Equip. 

Other Assets 
TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
AND NET WORTH 


Accts. Pble. 
Other Liabs. 
Notes Pble. 
Total Liabs. 
Net Worth 
Total Liabs. 
& Net Worth 


1950 


14.3% 
50.5% 
8.7% 


25.8% 
0.7% 
100.0% 


Value of Mdse. 
Stock as % of 
Working Capital 
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| a 1951 1952 1953 1954 . 
11.3% 12.6% 13.6% 13.5% 
55 4% 53-7h 54.0% 56.4% | 
11.4% 6.7% 7.5% 8.1% 
20.2% 25.84% 23.7% 20.5% | 
1.7% 1.2% 1.2% 1.5% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% : 
| 7 
13.3% 12.9% 14.8% 13.7% 16.1% . 
2.6% 3.1% 2.6% 1.4% 3.0% 
11.8% 10.5% 8.0% 9.9% 8.0% 
27.7h 26.5% 25.4% 25.0% 27.1% 
72.3% 73.5% Th 6% 75.0% 72.9% 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% : 
a 87.7% 89.3% 96. 6% 89.9% 95. 1h 
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DRUG STORE EXPENSES, THEIR PLANNING AND CONTROL 


Joseph H. Goodness 


Before undertaking the discussion of the control and planning of expenses, let us 
briefly review the nature of business in general. In its primary form, a business 
is a profit-making machine. As a machine, it must have certain essential parts, 
each part so co-ordinated with all other parts, that the machine's purpose may be 
accomplished with the smallest expenditure of cost, time, and irritation. 


The machine is operated by 4 manager, whose duty it is to combine, under what is 
called the law of ideal proportions (the control of several laws of diminishing 
returns working in conjunction), the just right amount, at the just right time, 


in the just right sequence, at the just right rate, of men, money, materials, 
machinery, marketspace, and methods. 


If the machine is perfectly assembled with the necessary controls and feedbacks, 
the manager will be successful in the production of the product (profit) at a 
maximum rate, and waste will be at a minimun. 


The measure of efficiency of the entire machine and its parts (the 6 M's) would 
indeed be impossible if it were not for the fact that all can be expressed num- 
erically (as dollars). Thus through arithmetic, and then bookkeeping, and fin- 
ally accounting, it is possible to determine the results of business for any 


given fiscal period of activity. Moreover, the contribution of the parts and 
their cost can also be determined if so desired. 
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To acquire the six M's or their services, the manager must pay--and these pay- 
ments are the costs and expenses of the business. Once acquired and put to work, 
the six M's produce income which we call sales (dollars). When accountants match 
the sales for a period of activity with the costs and expenses incurred during 
the same period, they report the excess of one over the other as profit (success) 
or loss (failure), or, if there is no excess, a break-even (failure). 


If the six M's are necessary for business, as they are, the costs and expenses 
created by them are also necessary for business. But if they are producing less 
sales than there is a right to expect, the costs and expenses are excessive and 
there is then need for control to bring them "into line." 


Businessmen do not use the fanciful terms used thus far, and so a translation of 
the interrelationship of the parts of business into business terms is the next 
order of our business. Unfortunately, in business, as in almost every other art, 
business terms are not always fixed, and so some explanation as well as defini- 
tions are offered to prevent our misunderstanding each other. It is understood, 
of course, that given definitions are intended for this discussion and are not 
offered as the only or exclusively correct definitions, In fact, quite different. 
meanings are acceptable at other times and for other purposes, as when the dis- 
cussion does not apply to retail pharmacy or is non-mathematical conversatipn. 


BUSINESS. A business is a dynamic, "going" venture that produces a profit. If 

a loss is produced the venture is not a business but is an "undisclosed private 
charity." If no profit and no loss is produced, the venture is at break-even 

but also not a business. At best it is only a "job" for the owner, and then only 
if he has drawn some salary for his efforts. If a venture has stopped functioning, 
it is not a business even though there are assets remaining. 


COST OF SALES. The cost-of-sales is the amount determined by subtracting the profit 
from the sales. It is also the sum of cost-of-goods-sold and the total expenses. 
The term "cost of sales" has a different meaning in manufacturers' cost account- 
ing, and is sometimes used when cost-of-goods-sold is intended, but neither of 


these definitions are acceptable here. A frequently used synonym, which is accept- 
able, is break-even. 


COST OF GOODS SOLD. Cost-of-goods-sold sometimes abbreviated to cost-of-goods is 
the amount paid for physical materials which the business bought for, and sold to, 
its customers. (We exclude physical materials such as wrapping paper, stamps, 

etc. which we call supplies and list under expenses.) In a drug store some of 
these materials are sold without change (trading process) while others, such as 
prescription drugs and ice cream foods, are changed by combination and othey means 
(manufacturing process), but, to simplify bookkeeping, we group both typer of 
activity under the one heading called selling, and enter incoming moneys for both 
types of activity under sales. 


Because the margin is - or should be - greater for manufacturing returns than from 
trading returns, this grouping of both under one heading of sales will later hin- 
der and confuse us. The confusion will arise when we try to compare our annual 
Sales figures with sales figures of other drug stores used as a standard for com- 
parison, when the standard may represent an undisclosed different proportion of 
trading and manufacturing income than our own store enjoyed. 
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There is also, quite generally, a small amount of income that arises from services 
alone. These incomes have no cost-of-goods-sold but do have expenses. Because 
they are relatively insignificant in the average drug store, we list the incomes 
as “other income” but do not charge against them any expenses. Such other in- 
comes may come from offering public telephone service, or sharpening hypodermic 
needles for diabetics, or selling theater tickets. | 


TOTAL EXPENSES. Total expenses is the amount the business has expended or will 
spend for all services (and the few supplies) used up in effecting the transfer 
of goods and services from suppliers to the business, then through the business 
to customers of the business. As individual expenses they are well known to us. 
They include salaries, wages, rent, insurance, delivery, advertising, etc. and 
also a recovery for the wear and tear of fixtures and equipment (depreciation). 


In analyzing business expenses, first attention should be paid to the amount for 
total expenses. If this amount appears to be satisfactory - equal to or less 
than some accepted standard - the analyst could omit further study, but this is 
not recommended, for there is a possibility that all expenses incurred have not 
been listed. Also, while the total may be acceptable, certain individual expenses 
may be further improved if the opportunity for such action is suggested by study. 


If the amount for total expenses is excessive by some accepted standard, then in- 
dividual expenses must be studied to find means for bringing them back into line. 


PROFIT. Profit is a most abused term. Perhaps no other business term is more 
frequently misapplied than the word profit. Profit is the amount which remains 
after the sum of all expenses and the cost-of-goods-sold is subtracted from sales. 
Profit is also the remainder after cost-of-sales is subtracted from sales. 


It is mathematically obvious that any error in over or under stating any compon- 
ent of the cost of sales will give an inaccurate profit figure, but in practice 
this error is often made and is not so obvious to the pharmacist. For example, 
suppose that a manager has as employees a full-time pharmacist who is his son- 
in-law, and also several part-time workers who are family members or relatives. 
If together they work the equivalent of two full-time workers and they are paid 
$3,800 a year ($73. a week) when all other pharmacies in the vicinity must pay 
$5,800 for equivalent service, the profit figure is inflated by $2,000 a year. 
While this condition may be considered good fortune for the pharmacist-owner, 
the profit report of the pharmacy cannot be used as a standard for comparison 
by any correctly evaluated business, nor should it be offered as such a standard 
for comparison, but this is exactly what has been done recently. 


To an accountant, profit is the test of business success. The degree of success 
varies directly with the amount of profit earned. Since the accountant deals ex- 
clusively with numerical values in his work, it should not be expected of him to 
express success in any other terms. There is no place for sentimentality in 
accounting. He must report a business a near failure when the profit is too low. 
But should the accountant also be the owner-manager, he, as owner-manager, may 
view the self same profit report as a success, particularly if he has received 
some psychic rewards such as pleasure, respect, and honor, and the hope of pro- 
gress in the future. As important as such psychic aspects may be to an indivi- 
dual, they cannot be considered in our discussion. 
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Returning to the accountant's view, profit determination is strictly a mathe- 
matical process. Profit is the result of the interplay of several plus and 
minus values in business. All costs and expenses are minus values and all sales 
and incomes are plus values. 


The control and planning of expenses involves the participation of both account- 
ing and management. The process has three steps: 1. the accounting report, 

2. evaluation of the report by comparison with some standard for accomplishment, 
and 3. a judgment concerning the plans and policies for the future. 


The accountant does the accounting, which means the gathering of the history of 
the business for the designated fiscal period and presenting this history in a 

report, with both individual and grouped items reported in both dollar and per- 
centage form. The percentage figures most generally used in these reports are 

based upon net sales as the base or 100%. (See footnote.) 


(Footnote) Because management is frequently helped by percentage figures which 
utilize some other base than sales as 100%, as for example when expenses are ex- 
pressed as a percentage of total expenses; or margin (which is always expressed 
as a percentage of sales) is translated into mark-up percentage (which is based 
on cost of goods as 100%) it is recommended that these percentages with their 
different bases, be distinguished by different percentage symbols. 


The author has used, with very gratifying results in teaching, the following 
distinctive percentage terms and symbols: 


Percentages | based upon sales as the 100% base are called persaleages, and use 
the symbol °/s (The "S" standing for Sales). 


Percentages based upon cost-of-goods as the 100% base are called percostages, 
and use the symbol °/c (The "C" standing for Cost). 


On occasions other distinctive symbols are used, as for example the symbol °/op, 
or °/fop, or °/Toe (The denominator letters standing respectively for Operating 
Expense, and Total Operating Expense). 


Accounting students find no difficulty in inventing, nor will the reader in 
interpreting, such additional symbols as °/P, °/CS, °/Mg, and °/Mkp. 


The use of distinguishing percentage symbols is a time saving device, but more 
importantly a method of preventing many errors of communication and interpreta- 
tion which the multiple-meaning symbol of "%' engenders. As some evidence for 
this advantage in the use of distinctive symbols, consider the degree of clarity 
of each of the following identically-sounding-when-read questions: 


1. "What effect will a 2% increase of the 28% operating expenses figure have on 
the profit earned?" 

2. "What effect will a 2 °/s increase of the 28 °/s operating expenses figure 
have on the profit earned?" 

3. "What effect will a 2 °/Op increase of the 28 °/s operating expenses figure 
have on the profit earned?’ 
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When the figures are prepared, management then evaluates them both individually 
and collectively and decides what plans and policies are necessary for future 
action in the business. 


If the profit figure is satisfactory by his own past as standard or some outside 
standard, no policy changes may be made, but if the profit is below standard, 
changes may be drastic. 


When evaluating individual items of the profit and loss statement, the manager, 
with both dollar and percentage figures before him, must know whether the dollar 
or the percentage figure is the more important for judgment making purposes. Only 
a few items are more important as dollar figures than as percentages. Figures for 
sales, proprietor's salary, profit, and possibly the merchandise inventory are 
more important as dollars than percentages. On the other hand, percentage figures 
are more important for all other items of the profit and loss statement. This 
general rule applies equally well to department figures and the figures for the 
entire operation. Costs and expense figures, are minus items of business and 
their evaluation can be more objectively made in - sy form than in the 
emotion arousing dollar form. 


A useful approach to the evaluation of acqounting reports and the judgment making 
process is as follows: 


I. Add the profit and the proprietor's salary figures and evaluate this sum by 
comparing it to the personal goal or standard which the owner has set for him- 
self. If the result is satisfactory no further analysis is necessary - although 
it is generally advisable. If the result is not satisfactory, continue the anal- 
ysis. 


II. Pick a “standard” for comparison purposes. The best and first standard which 
should be used is the past record of accomplishment of the business. It is best 
because the many variables that affect a business and its figures are the same - 


past, present, and possibly the future. This standard determines progress, stale- 
mate, or regression. 


The next advisable standard is an outside standard. This standard should be one 
for a group of drug stores of the same sales-size class. Since such standards 
are not available for all conceivable sale-size drug stores, the sale-size of 
the selected standard should not exceed the sale-size of the business being stud- 
ied, by much more - or less - than half the amount of sales that an average full- 
time drug store worker can produce in a year. This means that any standard with 
a sales range exceeding $20,000 loses much of its value as a standard for com- 
parison. This fact exists because wages make up a very large part (60 °/Op to 
70 ° /op) of total expenses, and total expenses increase markedly with increases 
in sales. An ideal standard under current economic conditions would therefore 
be one of a series of standards each of which has a sales range of $10,000. 

Such a series of standards is currently possible on an annual basis, but is not 
yet made available. 


Such outside standards as are based upon the size of the population of the cities 
in which the drug stores averaged are located, particularly when the sale-size 
range or spread is very large (over $20,000), are least desirable, and may 
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actually be detrimental to the user if he uses such standards as a business guide. 
The reason for this view is that the population of the entire city is not available 
to an individual drug store as customers. The city population size is therefore 
not a function of sales nor of most items in the profit and loss statement. Its 
use could be abandoned in favor of a selection based entirely upon sales size, 

when the sample is large enough. 


The single national summation and the geographic section standards are not bus- 
iness guides in any sense, but they are very valuable as indexes of general eco- 
nomic conditions in the profession. They should be studied for this general pur- 


pose only, and should never be used as specific guides for business plans by 
themselves, 


It is understood without need of elaboration, that averages or guide figures which — 
have been "doctored" in any undisclosed manner whatever, must be given no more 
credence than the degree of confidence the user of the figures has in the freedom 
from bias and hidden ulterior motive of the giver. On the other hand, no one 
should mistake figures given for general statistical purposes as figures to be 
used as business guides. The objectives of general statistics and the objectives 
of business do not always, in fact seldom, coincide. _In short, all figures are 
useful, but for different purposes and in different degrees. 


III. Having selected as a standard for comparison a standard which closely ap- 
proximates one's sale size, next compare, in their percentage form, the group- 
name items of the profit and loss statements. 


MARGIN. First compare the margin percentages, for too wide a variance here will 
indicate that the standard is unacceptable; perhaps that it is for a different 
_type of operation. -There is little value in trying to use a prescription pharmacy 
standard (45+ margin) or a high merchandising drug store standard (30+ margin) — 
if the drug store is a neighborhood drug store whose margin is 33+ o/s. 


COST OF GOODS SOLD. The complement of margin, in its percentage form, is cost- 
of-goods-soldc percentage, Either the margin or cost-of-goods-sold percentages 


tell the same story, but from opposite directions, for the sum of cost-of-goods- 
sold and margin equals sales. 


PROPRIETOR'S TOTAL EARNINGS. The proprietor's total earnings is the sum of pro- 
prietor's salary and profit. For the year 1954, when nearly 150 different av- 
erages for this item, each average representing a group of drugstores, were dis- 
tributed in a scatter diagram on a graph with the scale for sale-size on the X 
axis and the scale for °/s on the Y axis, the dots revealed &@ pattern, or course 
or direction of flow. The central tendency or midline or trend line was a shal- 
low "S" curve with the inversion of direction of the curve at about $130,000 
sales. The trend line may be approximated in a reconstruction by a series of 
Straightline segments joining the following guide points: 
$ . 15,000 sales 18.5 °/s 
60,000 sales 15.0 °/s 
100,000 sales 13.0 
130,000 sales 12.6 
180,000 sales 12.4 /s 
12.2 
12.0 


I+ 


3.5 °/s dispersion 
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3.0 °/s dispersion 


260,000 sales 
300 ,000 sales 
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Since the trend line so constructed is a central tendency line, by itself it does 
not reveal how much above and below the trend line the pattern of dots covered. To 
identify the width of dispersion, the dispersion limits are indicated beside each 
of the guide points named. The dispersion band about the trend line will include 
all but a few dots. The omitted dots were so distantly located from the general 
pattern of distribution as to mark them as "out of control" and representing most 
unusual cases. 


This continuous trend line for drug stores of all sale-sizes enables the analyst 
to estimate the proprietor's total earnings for any conceivable sale-size busi- 

ness, understanding, of course, that there is always a plus and minus factor to 

consider for any point selected on the trend line. 


Both the trend line and the dispersion limits were determined "by eye” since more 
accurate mathematical calculations were impossible because of the lack of informa- 
tion concerning the averages used for plotting. 


A discussion of the proprietor's salary item appears later. 


TOTAL EXPENSES. The total expenses of the business and the standard can be com- 
pared next, but before drawing definite conclusions, make the next comparison. 


TOTAL EXPENSES WITHOUT PROPRIETOR'S SALARY. A comparison of the total expenses 
without the proprietor's salary is preferred over a comparison of total expenses, 


because the proprietor's salary item varies excessively from drug store to drug 
store. 


For the year 1954, the distribution pattern of total expenses without the pro- 
prietor's salary showed a shallow "S" curve, with the inversion of direction of 
the curve at about $130,000 sales. The trend line may be approximated in a re- 


construction by 4 series of straight line segments passing through the following 
guide points: 


$ 15,000 sales 14.5 °/s +1.0 °/s dispersion 
50,000 sales 17.5 °/s 
90,000 sales 20.0 °/s 
130,000 sales 21.0 °/s +2.5 °/s dispersion 
190,000 sales 21.1 °/s 
240,000 sales 21.5 °/s 
300,000 sales 23.0 °/s 


The dispersion band on the scatter diagram created by the dots was +2.5 o/s 
except at the small sale-size end of the line, where it contracted to +1. °/s. 


IV. If the group-name items in the standard are acceptable, then comparisons of 
the individual items is made. The studies of individual comparisons may suggest 
possible needed improvements in the business. 


MERCHANDISE INVENTORY. One of the important individual items for comparison is 
the merchandise inventory figures. This figure is obtained from the balance 
sheet or from the inventory records. For the year 1954, the trend line for 
merchandise inventory, at cost value, when expressed as a percentage of sales 
(note that inventory is in COST dollars and sales in RETAIL dollars) may be 


approximated in construction by a series of straight line segments passing through 
the following guide points on a graph: 


as 
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$ 15,000 sales 22.8 °/s + 0.8 °/s dispersion 
60,000 sales 19.0 °/s 

95,000 sales 16.5 °/s + 2.5 °/s dispersion 
130,000 sales 15.0 °/s 
170,000 sales 14.5 °/s 

300,000 sales 14.5 °/s + 2.0 °/s dispersion 


The dispersion pattern was not as uniform as the dispersion figures would indicate. 
There were more dots above the trend line for drug stores from $15,000 annual sales 
to $120,000 annual sales than below the trend line, and more below the trend line 
for drug stores with larger sales than above the trend line. There were also some 
extreme averages in the distribution, as high as 26.5 °/s and as low as 11.5 °/s. 


The national trend for merchandise inventories has been upwards for the last ten 
years. The increase, on a national scale, has averaged about $1,000 increase each 


year over the preceeding year, or about a 2 °/s total rise (15.0 °/s in 1944 to 
17.0 °/s in 1954). 


Merchandise inventory must be watched closely if the manager is not to incur a 
new type of hidden expense. If, for example, "prescription legend" drugs are 
carried in stock and in the inventory as assets when there are no longer sales 

for the drugs because prescriptions are not being written for them in the locality, 
the increase in asset value is in fact a hidden expense, for the drugs should be 
charged off. This can be done either by not including the unsaleable drugs in 
the inventory - thus increasing the cost-of-goods-sold figure - or by writing 
them off as a miscellaneous expense for obsolescence. The former method is most 
generally used in drug stores. The rate of growth of "new drugs” in pharmacy, 
whether genuinely new or superficially new, and the resulting obsolescence of 
their "old" counterparts must be recognized as a problem and solved by management. 


PROPRIETOR'S SALARY. The proprietor's salary expense is the most controllable 

and therefore the most variable of expenses. Im a small sale-size drug store the 
proprietor may take as his salary an amount:so small that it could hardly be called 
a salary of a pharmacist, while in the large sale-size drug store the proprietor 


for tax reasons or other reasons, may draw so large a salary that the remaining 
profit is trifling. 


Unless the proprietor draws a normal salary, if only for accounting purposes, his 
accounting results may so mislead him that inefficiences in buying, mark-up, and 
sales techniques may never be disclosed, all because his "profit" is thought to 
be normal or high. 


Before using any outside standard for purposes of comparing one's own results, 

it would be wise to see if the "profit" figure includes amounts which should have 
been allocated to proprietor's salary. If the standard shows as proprietor's 
Salary an amount that is far less than a pharmacist has a right to expect-- 
merely for the purpose of showing a "profit"--the, standard should not be used. 


In the year 1954, a scatter diagram of amounts listed as "proprietor's salary” 
showed more out-of-control dots in the distribution than any other item of the 
profit and loss statements. There was, however, a general trend and its loca- 
tion is offered as an indication of what the general opinion concerning pro- 
prietor's salary was in 1954. The trend line is a shallow "S” curve with the 
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inversion of the direction of the curve at about $130,000 sales. The curve can 
be approximately reconstructed by a series of straight line segments passing © 
through the following guide points: 


Approximate Annual Proprietor's Sample 
salary sales salary as dispersion 
per week a °/s in °/s 

($ 35. ) $ 15,000 sales 12.1 °/s +0.2 °/s 
( 80. ) 45,000 sales 9.2 °/s 

C130. ) 70,000 sales 8.2 °/s 

( 155. ) 110,000 sales 7.3 °/s CS ee 2 
( 285. ) 145,000 sales 6.6 °/s 

( 210. ) 190,000 sales 5.7 o/s 

eo aa) 240,000 sales 5.0 °/s 

( 245. ) 300,000 sales 4.3 O/s 


The dispersion is 1.1 o/s only after a smoothing process. After eliminating the 
most extreme cases, the dispersion varied along the trend line from 0.8 o/s to 
1.3 °/s, but averaged 1.1 °/s. 


For a more detailed evaluation of the proprietor's salary, please refer to the 
table of 135 averages for groups of drug stores found in the appendix and label- 
ed "Proprietor's Salary and its effect upon Profit." 


WAGES. The amount of wages paid by a business is conditioned by such variables 
as the type of worker (pharmacist and non-pharmacist), hours worked, and to some 


extent by geographic location of the yey store and the current supply of workers 
in the locality. 


Law requires that a registered pharmacist be always present while the drug store 
is open to the public. The law also requires that all prescriptions, when and if 
they are presented for compounding, be filled by a registered pharmacist or under 
his immediate supervision. Drug store wages are therefore higher, for this law 
imposed duty, than most other retail businesses of comparable sales size. If, 
therefore, a drug store costing study, such as one recently issued, fails to recog- 
nize this law imposed duty on the profession and its consequent cost, and allocates 
as selling-cost the full wage rate of pharmacists and pharmacist-managers against 
each sale made, whether made in the prescription department or in the front store, 
the study will show an artificially exorbitant profit from prescription activity 
(because of understating wages) and an inordinate loss in such front store de- 
partments as the fountain. It is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 

for the fountain if it is charged with pharmacist's wages for every sale the 
pharmacist or manager may make there during their unoccupied time because of lack 
of prescriptions to fill. 


These false conclusions concerning the profit and loss of the prescription de- 
partments and the fountain have lead to other false conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The prescription department just cannot be moved to the entrance area 
in all drug stores nor the fountain eliminated, if for no other reason than that 
the feelings and psychology of customers will not allow it - at least not yet. 
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The survey results will also be rejected by some if for no other reason than that 
it treats the drug store for costing exactly like a Department Store, and gives 
it no professional standing, with its accompanying expense and cost manifesta- 
tions, when costs and expenses are allocated. Occupancy and maintenance costing 
methods are also questionable from a DRUG STORE point of view. 


For the year 1954, the trend line for drug store wages can be approximated on a 
graph by a series of straight line segments joining the following guide points: 


$ 15,000 sales 5.0 °/s +1,0 °/s dispersion 
40,000 sales 7.0 o/s . 

70,000 sales 9.0 o/s 
100,000 sales 11.0 °/s 

130,000 sales 12.0 o/s +1.5 ©/s dispersion 
170,000 sales 12.5 o/s 
220,000 sales 13.0 O/s 
270,000 sales 13.5 °/s 
300,000 sales 14.5 O/s 


In drug stores which enjoyed prescription sales of more than half the total drug 
store sales, the total wages amounted to 19.0 o/s. In very small sale-size 


drug stores (under $25,000 annual sales) the wages were so small that only part- 
time help could be used. 


OTHER PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT EXPENSES. Most of the other individual expenses 
are either so small in dollar amount or so completely controllable, as adver- 
tising and delivery, as to make trend line graphs unnecessary. Or they may be 
so fixed, as rent established by firm lease contract, that the only method to 
decrease the rent, percentagewise, is to increase the annual sales figure. Or 
they may be so unavoidable, as repairs, as to be unpredictable. The miscellan- 
eous expense item is so heterogeneous as to defy any method of uniform analysis. 
If, however, the miscellaneous expense account is used on occasion as the repos- 
itory of expenses that should be entered into existing accounts, the comparison 
of final figures with a standard may be misleading. Only the sum of all these 
"other accounts” need be compared with a standard, and then only for the purpose 
,- of very general guidance rather than specific analysis, 
7 The control and planning of expenses is an ever present task for a manager. They 
should be controlled and planned with both mathematical and non-mathematical 
means. The policy of avoiding waste in any form, anywhere, at any time should 
not be relaxed, short of needless irritation. 


Because of its complexity, the average retail drug business, with its thousands 
of different items, its many different mark-up rates for different classes of 
goods, its mixed business activities (trading, manufacturing, and service) cannot 
easily adopt a rigid cost accounting or budgeting system. Yet there are prac- 
tical methods of mathematical control that can be adopted by the retailer. A 
budget, in essence, is an ideal standard for accomplishment which is adopted 

as a working guide for business. It is made in anticipation of future action 

and is followed as nearly as conditions subject to control will permit. If all 
items of a profit and loss statement cannot be budgeted, selected items, particu- 
larly those that have tended to be excessive in the past, may be budgeted. In 
the final analysis any budget depends for its effectiveness upon sales income. 

If sales are steady, related expenses should be steady. So should buying be steady. 


a | 
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An ancient maxim summarizes the control of expenses with the words, "Watch your 
pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves." While this is oversimpli- 
fication, and can be worked to excess, it is worth remembering when planning 

expense control. 


PROPRIETOR'S SALARY and its effect upon PROFIT (Drugstores, U.S., 195 4) 


From 135 Profit and Loss statements, each for a group of drugstores. 
(One master sample, one weighted sample, 121 subsamples based upon 
locational aspects, 12 subsamples based upon proportion of sales 
from Rxs. ) 


PROPRIETOR'S PROFIT SALARY WAGE AMOUNT 
(Manager's) Week's & PROFIT for other 
P.&L. ANNUAL SALES SALARY share combined workers, 
(Group average) per week (Weekly) per week 


1 24) $$ 15,400 $ 32.58 $ 19.25 $ 51.83 $ 14.81 
2 25) 15,400 35.54 16.29 51.83 14.81 
MS 15,700 33.21 21.93 54.94 15.10 
4 ( 26) 15,900 36.69 29.35 66.04 18.35 
5 ( 22) 15,900 33.63 25.69 59.33 15.29 
6 ( 18) 16,700 38.54 3.21 41.75 16.06 
7 1. 17,000 39.23 28.12 67.35 13.08 
8 ( 20) 17,400 43.50 11.04 54.54 16.73 
9 (19) 17 ,600 37.23 20.31 57-54 16.92 
10 ( 12) 19,900 45.92 21.06 66.98 19.13 
11 (112) 20 ,200 42.73 26.02 68.75 19.42 
12 (15) 22,100 59.50 : 2.12 61.63 25.50 
Cee @ os 22,400 _____ ee 60.31______ 3:02________63.33_ 25.85 
14 13} 22 ,700 61.12 21.38 82.50 17-46 
15 1 22,700 65.48 14.85 80.33 17 46 
TSC &! ) eee _ Rae aes 67-31_____ a 83.65_ 2k 04 
17 ( 36) 32 ,600 62.69 33.85 96.54 43.88 
18 ( 39) 33,600 64.62 47.8). 112.42 38.77 
19 ( 41) 33 ,600 64.62 29.08 93.67 51.69 
20 ( 38) 35,200 Th 46 58.88 133.35 40.62 
21 ( 27) 37 ,000 56.92 60.48 117.40 35.58 
22 ( 42) 38 ,100 80.60 65.94 146.54 43.96 
23 ( 28) 38,100 73.27 52.02 125.29 43.96 
2k ( 35) 38 ,100 80.60 32.98 113.58 58.62 
25 ( 34) 39,400 75.77 15.16 90.92 60.62 
26 ( 29) 39,800. 68.88 86.48 155.36 45.92 
27 ( 33) 41,000 63.08 107.23 170.31 31.54 
28 ( 37) 41,200 79.23 53.88 133.11 47.54 
29 ( 40) 42,700 82.12 101.83 183.95 57.48 
30 ( 32) 43,100 82.88 62.17 145.06 58.02 
31 (129) 43,600 76.10 39.58 115.67 60.83 
32 ( 30) 45,800 79.27 88.96 168.23 52.85 
33 ( 31) 45 ,800 88.08 82.79 170.86 52.85 


(More) 
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PROPRIETOR'S SALARY and its effect upon PROFIT (Drugstores, U.S., 1954) 

From 135 Profit and Loss statements, each for a group of drugstores. 

(One master sample,one weighted sample, 121 subsamples based upon 

locational aspects, 12 subsamples based upon proportin of sales 

from Rxs. ) 

PROPRIETOR'S PROFIT SALARY WAGE AMOUNT 
(Manager's) Week's & PROFIT for other 

P.&L. ANNUAL SALES SALARY share combined workers, 

CODE # (Group average) per week (weekly ) per week 
34 ( 43) $ 50,700 $ 68.25 $ 74.10 $ 142.35 $ 78.00 
35 ( 4b) 52,900 yp a 75.29 146.50 91.56 
36 ( 58) 54,800 94.85 90.63 185.48 84.31 
37 ( 55) 58 , 300 100.90 87.44 188.35 100.90 
38 ( 47) 58 , 300 89.69 77.37 167.06 112.11 
39 ( 45) 59,100 79.56 109.11 188.67 102.29 
ho ( 49) 59,700 91.85 79.21 171.06 103.33 
41 ( 56) 60,100 92. 38 75.13 167.57 115.58 
4o ( 46) 61,200 105.92 70.62 176.54 117.69 
43 ( 57) 62,700 96.46 82.00 178.46 108.52 
4h ( 54) 64 ,600 99.38 131.69 231.08 86.96 
45 (130) 64,800. 94.38 58.27 152.65 107.25 
46 ( 53) 64 ,900 99.85 102.35 202.19 87.37 
47 ( 50) 66,200 101.85 84.02 185.86 114.58 
48 ( 52) 67 ,600 104.00 98.81 202.81 91.00 
4g ( 51) 69,500 106.92 65.50 172.42 120.29 
50 (135)** 70 ,600 120.77 69.23 190.00 126.25 
51 ( 48) 70,800 108.92 123.90 232.83 108.92 
52 (131) 76,700 113.85 66.92 180.77 139.46 
53 (128) 77,400 263.46 67.44 330.90 163.02 
54 ( 7h) 78,500 120.77 66.42 187.19 196.25 
55 ( 67) 78 ,600 120.92 72.56 193.48 151.15 
56 ( 59) 82 ,400 110.92 104.58 215.50 158.46 
57 ( 68) 83,700 112.67 56.35 169.02 177.06 
58 ( 66) 84 ,800 114.15 47.29 161.44 195.69 
59 ( 65) 86 ,000 115.77 86.00 201.77 148.85 
60 ( 72) 86 ,600 116.58 98.25 214.83 166.54 
61 (127) 87 ,400 174.71 111.77 286 .48 187.36 
62 ( 69) 87 , 500 134.61 99.27 233.90 168.27 
63 ( 60) 87 ,500 117.79 97.60 215.38 . 168.27 
64 ( 71) 87 , 900 118.33 108.19 226.52 185.94 
65 ( 73) 88 ,200 135.69 76. 33 212.02 169.61 
66 ( 70) 88 ,600 136.31 98 .83 235.13 187.42 
67 ( 61) 88 ,800 119.54 112.71 232.25 170.77 
68 ( 62) 90 ,200 121.42 114.48 235.90 190.81 
69 ( 5) 90 ,800 138.85 101.23 240.08 179.35 
70 ( 8) 91,500 137.98 94.88 232.86 189.85 
71 ( 64) 92 ,600 142.46 33.83 176.29 213.69 
= F} 93,400 144.94 95.52 240.46 198.31 

(More) 


Weighted master sample. 
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PROPRIETOR'S SALARY and its effect upon PROFIT (Drugstores, U.S., 1954) 


From 135 Profit and Loss statements, each for a group of drugstores. 
(One master sample, one weighted sample, 121 subsamples based upon 
locational aspects, 12 subsamples based upon proportion of sales 


from Rxs. ) 
PROPRIETOR'S PROFIT SALARY WAGE AMOUNT 
(manager's ) Week's & PROFIT for other 
P.&L. ANNUAL SALES SALARY share combined workers, 
CODE # (Group average) per week (Weekly) per week - 
Rf. $ 94,600 $ 124.46 $ 82.48 $ 206.91 $ 195.79 
7 ( 63) 95,500 146.92 84.48 231.40 202.02 
75 (125) 96 ,200 138.69 93.23 231.92 185.71 
7: t. a3 99 ,400 153.88 91.31 245.19 212.23 
= 4) 100 ,900 147.77 98.15 245.92 191.27 
78 ( 1) 101,900 156.08 99.87 255.95 196.86 
7? ( @& 103,400 159.60 93.52 253.11 239.46 
80 (126) 104 ,000 148.04 121.36 269.40 231.75 
81 (123) 105 ,200 140.58 91.48 232.06 194.46 
82 (132) 107 ,400 159.04 120.61 279.65 216.29 
83 (124) 107 ,800 127.52 91.15 218.67 227.52 
84 ( 9) 112,400 143.38 120.13 263.52 . 217.11 
85 ( 80) 112,500 151.44 86.54 237.98 259.61 
86 ( 89) 115,200 155.08 135.13 299.21 265.85 
87 ( 81) 115,900 156.02 122.60 278.58 222.88 
88 ( 10) 117,000 198.02 107.67 305.69 = - 274.33 
89 ( 75) 117,600 180.92 142.48 323.40 226.15 
90 ( 88) 119,000 183.08 =: 171.63 354.71 274.61 
91 ( 82) 121,400 140.08 109.73 249.81 256.81 
ge ( 78) 123,100 165.71 132.58 298.29 307.75 
93 ( 79) 124 ,600 | 191.69 105.42 297.11 311.50 
94 ( 8h) 125,700 169.21 152.29 321.50 241.73 
95 ( 85) 125,700 169.21 130.54 299.75 265.90 
96 ( 90) 125 ,800 193.54 128.21 321.75 290.31 
97 ( 83) 127 ,600 196.31 142.33 338.63 269.92 
98 ( 76) 131, 300 151.50 123.73 275-23 303.00 
99 (77) 133, 300 179.44 169.19 348.63 281.98 
100 ( 86) 136,400 183.61 112.79 296.40 341.00 
101 (133) 139,100 209.63 167.31 376.94 326.92 
102 ( 87) 140,600 189.27 227.11 416.38 324 46 
103 ( 98) 158,800 183.23 167.96 351.19 366.46 
104 (100) 159,400 183.92 171.65 355.58 337-19 
105 ( 92) 161,200 155.00 263.50 418.50 372.00 
106 ( 93) 163 ,600 188.77 179.32 368.09 403.00 
107 (104) 166 , 700 192.35 201.96 394.31 384.69 
108 (105) 168 ,800 162.31 272.67 434.98 454.46 
109 (101) 169 ,600 195.69 185.90 381.59 358.77 
110 (103) 170,500 163.94 288.54 452.48 393.46 


(More ) 


* 
Master sample, from which all subsamples were selected. 
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PROPRIETOR'S SALARY and its effect upon PROFIT (Drugstores, U. &., 1954) 


From 135 Profit_and Loss statements, each for a group of drugstores. 
(One master sample, oné weighted sample, 121 subsamples based upon 
locational aspects, 12 subsamples based upon proportion of sales 


from Rxs.) 
PROPRIETOR'S PROFIT SALARY WAGE AMOUNT 
(manager's) Week's & PROFIT for other 
P.&L. ANNUAL SALES SALARY share combined workers, 
CODE # (Group average) per week (Weekly) per week 
111 ( 95) $ 173,100 $ 166.44 $ 269.63 $ 436.08 $ 432.75 
112 ( 91) 175,800 169.04 327.94 496.98 405.69 
113: (102) 175 ,800 202.85 256.94 459.79 405.69 
114 (106) 178 ,500 171.63 288 . 35 459.98 411.92 
115 ( 96) 179,100 137-77 237.65 375.42 447.75 
116 ( 99) 181,300 209.19 163.86 373.06 488.11 
17 | (699 181 ,800 139.85 227.25 367.09 489.46 
118 ( 9) 184 ,100 212.42 219.50 431.92 ok 84 
119 (134) 187 ,400 306.06-, .-179.31 485.36 502 .06 
120 (117) 230,800 177.54. 310.69 488.23 621.38 
121 (116) 242 ,600 186.61 270.60 457.21 653.15 
122 (112) 246 , 300 189.46 336.29 525.75 615.75 
123 (113) 246 , 300 189.46 251.04 440.50 710.48 
124 (118) 257,400 198.00 163.35 361. 34 742.50 
125 (114) 261,200 200.92 396.83 597-75 653.00 
126 (111) 265 ,200 255.00 321.31 576.31 714.00 
127 (108) 268 , 700 206.69 537.40 TH 09 620.07 
128 (107) 268 , 700 206.69 454.73 661.42 671.75 
129 (110) 269 ,200 258.85 455.58 714.42 621.23 
130 (115) 272 , 700 209.77 435.27 645.04 734.19 
131 (109) 272,700 262.21 424.79 687.00 681.75 
132 (120) 273,400 210.31 362.79 573.09 788.65 
133 (121) 276,900 213.00 505.88 718.88 692.25 
134 (119) 281 , 300 216. 38 578.82 795.20 703.25 
135 (122) 281 ,, 300 216.38 513.92 730.30 703.25 (End) 


Footnote: All weekly figures based upon 52 weeks in the year. Columns figured 
JHG, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


separately. 
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67 
MONDAY, JULY 23, Afternoon 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - ACCOUNTING 


Section 1 
"Objectives and Curriculum Construction" 
Presiding, Jim G. Ashburne,. The University of Texas. 


I learned some things. I'm not sure the members of the group did, but we kept 
talking about one thing or another most of the time, and I enjoyed it. To sum- 
marize, with the help of some of the people who were there, the objectives that 

we pointed out were those that are familiar to you, I am sure. One is the ob- 
jective of having the pharmacy student in the accounting course come to an under- 
standing of the accountant's work - what the accountant can do for him and should 
do for him. Another objective for the pharmacy student is to come to an under- 
standing of the basic debit and credit elements of double-entry bookkeeping on the 
theory that even though he doesn't use double entry and accrual accounting, as a 
college graduate he should be aware of it and have an understanding of it and know- 
ingly use something less for good reasons. He needs to know what the accounting 
system should supply him as an owner or manager, just as he needs to understand 
what a machine will do for him and how to use what comes out of the machine. To 

a certain extent, the accounting service is a machine, a tool, and the manager 

can get the most out of his tool if he appreciates what it should do for him, and 
what it can do even though he doesn't choose to ask that result from it. Another 
objective, and perhaps the most important for the owner or manager, is to be able 
to interpret and use the accounting data that are prepared by the owner himself, 
through his accounting system, or by his outside accountants. 


We discovered that in the colleges represented the junior year is the typical year 
where the accounting course is offered. We also discovered that there is some 
difference of descriptive terminology. What some of us talk about as accounting 
others consider to be part of management. At least in the two courses that seem 
to be typically offered--one in accounting and one in management, or some combi- 
nation of administrative areas--some. of the accounting procedures and applications 
are covered in the management course, or the administration course. 


As far as course content is involved apparently there is no hope for getting more 
hours of accounting in your crowded degree programs. So it seems that accounting 
is relegated to a first course of three hours, withm possibility of getting it- 
Self heard in other courses even under assumed names. As an accountant I go along 
with that; it doesn't matter to me what you call it, so long as it is accounting. 
In this three-hour course, I tried to describe to the group what they would get if 
they went to the college of business, the typical first half of the elementary 
course. We did a little excising, a little surgery on that rough outline. It 
Seems that some of the colleges of pharmacy who operate their own accounting 
course use the laboratory period of two hours to conform to the associations' of 
colleges edict that two hours of lab is equal to one hour of lecture. Two hours 
of lecture a week and one two-hour laboratory. I raised the question of what the 
laboratory was; good for, and although I couldn't budge those who use the lab 

and get them to change over to three hours of lecture and let the student do his 
Own work the best he can. The problem is real that when we have a laboratory we 
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are wasting the time of, or not making the most of the time of, our better students. 
They can do the elementary things, the things set up for the average student to do 
with ease and then they go their ways. They may even come to the lab with the as- 
Signment completed. Of course, that is an educational problem that persists from 
the first grade up. How can we challenge the best students, and make them use 
their ability to the greatest extent during their educational career? 


I think there is agreement on the point that if you have your own course in account- 
ing you can jolly well make it what you want, and that is certainly an advantage. 
You can tie the course content to the specific problems of pharmacy and drug ad- 
ministration. Apparently there is no use of practice sets such as we have used 

in our general accounting courses ever since we started, and I raise the question 
or pose the challenge that some of you should be able to develop some sort of co- 
ordinating problems a little longer than the usual explanatory or demonstration 
problems, something to integrate the techniques and the details that have been 
covered. To some extent that can be done in the management course or the follow- 
up course in the form of case problems. 


In this three-hour course, we thought there was little reason to delve into prob- 
lems of manufacturing accounting, but there was some reason for introducing the 
service business as representative of the simplest type of accounting problem, 

and going from that to the trading business. Some attention should be given to 
the various types of organizations. In my opinion, the least important is the 
corporate form and the problems associated with corporations. Primary emphasis 
should be placed on single proprietorship and partnership. It appears that the 
pharmacy accounting course should have more content dealing with departmentaliza- 
tion problems than is found in the usual first semester course in colleges of bus- 
iness. That could, of course, develop into cost analysis--in fact that is the 
gist of it--and the amount of time allowed would determine the scope of the cover- 
age of departmentalization and measurement of departmental performance. 
Interpretation, as I indicated in stating the objectives, seems to be one of the 
paramount ones. Therefore, throughout the course interpretational aspects should 
be brought out. Balance sheet analysis, income statement.analysis, classification 
schemes, and so on. I don't know that we had any expression of agreement on this 
point, but perhaps interpretation is a matter of accounting and doing something 
about the interpretations is a management matter, if a line needs to be drawn. 

In the concluding moments the question was raised about what the student should 
know about tax accounting as it differs from straight financial accounting, and 

it was my opinion that if possible the student should be made aware of the fact 
that tax accounting and financial accounting are not necessarily the same, and 
these differences should be isolated and some discussion given to them. I believe 
those are the chief topics and conclusions that we arrived at. 


Dean Hewitt: Does anyone wish to ask Dr. Ashburne a question relative to any of 
the proceedings or to any of the comments he made about Section 1? Thank you for 
a very fine summation. 


= 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - ACCOUNTING 


Section 2 
"Methods of Teaching and Examining” 
Presiding, Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


The subjects of bookkeeping and accounting are not new, nor are they unique to 
pharmacy; therefore since the assigned topic is under constant discussion in the 
literature on teaching business subjects, it is not surprising that there was 
general agreement on the methods of teaching and examining. Nor, for the same 
reasons, is it surprising that we digressed at times from the strict limits of 


the assigned topic to discuss questions of special interest to teachers of ac- 
counting in pharmacy schools. 


The discussions directly on the topic assigned revealed the following: 
1) That either or both homework assignments and "laboratory" sessions in book- 
keeping and accounting are in use in many pharmacy schools. That the learn-by- 
doing methods of teaching are an indispensable part of an accounting course. 

2) That the grading of homework and laboratory work varied from school to school, 
and encompassed many practices from the acceptance-or-rejection-without-a-grade 
to numerical grading which numerical grade became a component of the final grade 
in the course. There was no unanimity in the ratio of homework grade to other 
components of the final grade. 

3) That the types of examination questions used included the objective type, the 
essay type, and the usual bookkeeping problems. It was the general opinion of 
the group that each type of question has advantages when properly used, and that 


ly 


4) That grading methods varied. That the proportion of the allotted grade allo- 
cated to methodology, form, and arithmetical accuracy varied depending upon the 
purpose of the question or assignment, as well as the period during the course at 
which time the test was given. It was agreed, in answer to a question, that the 
use of artificially strict low grades given as an intended stimulus to study was 
not effective nor recommended for use in accounting courses for pharmacy students. 


Other topics which were discussed and the opinions of the group concerning them 
included the following: 

A) That the teacher of accounting in a pharmacy school need not have a pharmacy 
training or degree to be effective. It was also generally agreed that a teacher 
trained in pharmacy would have greater opportunities to make an accounting course 
more realistic and "practical" to pharmacy students. 

B) That a teacher of accounting should not as a part of the accounting course 
establish arbitrary standards or minimal limits on sales below which business 
Success in retail pharmacy is highly improbable. Such discussions, it was felt 
by a few, was an interference with the right of free enterprise of the indivi- 
dual, and the topic was outside the subject matter of the course. It was agreed, 
however, that the topic was one that should be discussed in a course on drug 
Store management principles, or, since there is a possibility that very low sales 


may tempt the weak to unethical activity, a topic for ethics and pharmaceutical 
jurisprudence. 


great disadvantages could be created if any one type of question was used exclusive- 
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C) The end of the workshop period came during the discussion of drug store statis- 
tics and cost figures available to teachers of drug store accounting and other 
drug store business subjects. These included the annual summaries of drug store 
financial reports, the recent book on drug store operating costs and profits, and 
several retail pharmacy figure releases issued by concerns operating in whole- 
saling and manufacturing pharmacy. 


Since the discussion had not progressed beyond the remarks voiced during the morn- 
ing session, it is felt that opinions expressed by a number of participants during 


informal discussion, but outside the workshop period, should not be included in 
this report. 


It is believed that these remarks summarize the workshop discussions and opinions. 
If anything has been omitted, or if any changes should be made, your assistance 
in completing this summary is now welcomed. 


(No additions or changes were suggested from the floor.) 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - ACCOUNTING 


Section 3 
"In-Service Activities" 
Presiding, Joseph D. McEvilla, The University of Pittsburgh. 


The session on in-service activities was opened by a brief survey of some account- 
ing procecures used in retail pharmacies, such as who does the accounting, who 
takes care of the books, who prepareg the profit and loss statements and the bal- 
ance sheets, and who takes the inventory -- the owner, manager, an employee, an 
outside service, or, unfortunately, in too many cases, no one. A discussion of 
in-service activities followed, with particular attention to what they mean. 

It was decided that this activity can relate to two different groups -- students 
in the schools of pharmacy and graduate pharmacists. Regarding in-service activ- 
ities with students in the schools of pharmacy, it was decided that the imple- 
mentation of some control over the apprenticeship program would be required by 
the schools of pharmacy, a control that very few, if any, schools actually have. 
The members of the session thought that it would be desirable to have such control 
and develop a graduated program in accounting and accounting practices with in- 


dividual store owners. This control would have to be worked out with the various 
state boards of pharmacy. 


In regard to in-service training for graduate pharmacists, it was felt that it can 
best be conducted by conferences, rather than workshops, since retail pharmacists 
are seldom interested in workshops. It was suggested that perhaps there are too 
many attempts to educate the retail pharmacist and attempts at conferences should 
be consolidated with state and local drug club meetings. There was also a 
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discussion of the necessity for developing teachers in the area of in-service 
activities, since teachers with an enthusiasm for this type of work seem to be 
lacking today. Itinerant teaching, such as that being done in some states, is 
feasible and good if a teacher who is interested in all areas of pharmaceutical 
education -- particularly pharmacy administration -- could be found. He could 
travel around and present the material to the retailers in their own localities. 


A possible course content for a conference program in accounting was also dis- 
cussed. Working forward, the course could go from the why of accounting into 
the development of accounting; from the cash register back to the profit and 
loss statement; with 4 definition of terms, departmental information, pay roll 
accounting, and tax information, covering the whole thing with the managerial 
approach. The session concluded that this subject needed more attention. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 24 - Morning 


Presiding, A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


Professor of Retailing, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, the University of Texas since 1947, Lecturer 
for Pharmacy Administration, and Retailing Specialist 
in the Bureau of Business Research. 


He has held executive position in two Ohio department 
stores, also in the chemical and machine-tool indus- 
tries, as well as executive and consulting positions 
with five U.S. Governmental agencies, including the 
Departments of Commerce, Agriculture,and War, also 
the Compliance Branch of the War Food Administration. 


He has taught at six universities, including Minnesota, 
Ohio State, the Graduate School at Washington, D. C., 
and the U. S. Army University in Southern France. 


He is author of various books and studies in Retailing; contributor to trade and 

professional journals. Is listed in Who's Who in America, Who Knows-and What, © 

Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, Who's Who in American Education, Directory of 
American Scholars, and others. 


He is currently National Chairman of the Committee on Teaching of Retailing, in 
the American Marketing Association, Editor of the Retail News-Letter. 


"The Challenge of Drug Marketing" 
Paul C. Olsen, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 


"Merchandising for Satisfied Customers" 
Theo T. Dittrich, Toller Drug Company. 


"Professional Standards in Drug Marketing" 
Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries. 


"The Manufacturers' Stake in Drug Marketing" 
Benjamin A. Smith, Eli Lilly and Company. 
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PAUL C. OLSEN 


Lecturer in Accounting and Marketing, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science; Member Directing 
Committee, Druggists Research Bureau, Management 

Problems Editor, Drug Topics, and Director of Market- 
ing Research, Topics Publishing Company. 


He holds an A. B. Degree from University of Washington, 
1918; A. M., 1922, and Ph. D., 1930, from University of 
Pennsylvania. 


He has had extensive teaching experience, taught ad- 
vertising and salesmanship at Lehigh University; In- 
structor in merchandising at Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce University of Pennsylvania; Lecturer in 
Marketing, Columbia University School of Business, and 
Lecturer in Accounting and Marketing at both Rutgers 
University College of Pharmacy and Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; 
Director, Department of Pharmacy Administration, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


For seventeen years he served as Director of Research for the Limited Price Var- 
iety Stores and Institute of Distribution, Inc., was Assistant to the President 
from 1942 to 1951; served as Chairman, Section on Pharmaceutical Economics, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association; Member of the Curriculum Committee for Pharmacy 

Administration, The Pharmaceutical Survey; Chairman of the Teachers Conference on 
Pharmacy Administration; and Delegate to Joint Conference of Teachers, American 

Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


He has published widely in the fields of marketing and accounting: Author of 
Marketing Drug Products, now in its 4th Edition; Associate Editor, Remington's 
Practice of Pharmacy, 1926-1955; Editor, Retailers Manual of Taxes and Regula- 
tions, 1935-1955; Contributor to four different Lasser's Handbooks of Account- 
ing. 


In addition to his varied activities in the field of pharmacy and business ad- 


ministration, he is currently serving as President of the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City. 


‘THE CHALLENGE OF DRUG MARKETING 


Paul C. Olsen 


It is indeed an honor which I appreciate and cherish to open the discussion 
today on drug marketing. This is, in fact, a time of challenge and conflict. 


I am sure the directions from which arise these challenges and conflicts are 
familiar to all of you. 
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Nonetheless to orient ourselves for the discussions that are to follow, I believe 
it is desirable and even necessary to list the important of them now. 


First is the strenuous conflict that exists now and for many years past between 
drug stores and non-drug outlets in the sale of health aids and various personal 
necessities. Among such articles are first aid products. Certainly here is a 
class of goods which by all the canons of logic belong in drug stores. 


Yet the fact is at the present time there are some popular first aid items for 
which sales in non-drug outlets are bigger than they are in drug stores. 


Second, consideration should be given to the requirement imposed by the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act that suppliers of 
medicinal articles may not limit their sale to prescription use if it has been 
established that these articles are for over-the-counter sale in non-drug outlets 
as well as in drug stores. 


The fact that first aid products are being sold in substantial amounts in non- 
drug outlets and the possibility that over-the-counter medicinals likewise will 
follow this course to the consuming public, has raised, third, the question of 
the wholesale sources from which these non-drug outlets may expect to obtain 
their supplies. 


Is there merit, for example, in a contention that wholesale druggists should 
confine their sales of such articles to drug stores, and likewise, should manu- 
facturers limit their solicitations to drug stores? 


Or is it better for such sales to be made by wholesale druggists and by manufac- 


turers themselves rather to encourage or force the establishment of a rival mar- 
keting method? 


Fourth, comes the question of drug stores themselves. With the growth of various 
prepaid medical care plans, there has been a tendency in some of them to squeeze 
out drug stores from participation by integration of pharmaceutical service with 
the other health aids provided. 


This trend is to be noted both in the case of medical care plans which obtain 
their financial support from a redistribution of tax collections taken from all 


the people. It is true also of those which are privately sponsored and support- 
ed. 


Fifth, as distinguished from the institutional approach represented by prepaid 
medical care plans, we have impinging on the traditional drug store domain the 
activities of physicians practicing individually and in groups. 


The individual practitioner we long have known as the dispenser. Group practice 
and physician-owned clinics has been followed in some instances by dominating if 
not control of the practice of pharmacy through ownership of drug stores. 


Sixth, and finally in this listing, we come to the design of drug stores as 


they are now, what they are likely to be and, perhaps, what we would want them 
to be. 
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In the entire United States there are now about 54 ,000 drug stores. All have 

the common characteristic that they are equipped and ready to fill prescrip- 
tions. In fact, about 1,000 of these 54,000 drug stores do nothing else except 
for the incidental sale of surgical appliances and other prescription accessories. 


Drug stores of whatever type enjoy a high degree of public and professional favor 
in prescription filling. The other retail establishments at which doctors’ pre- 


scriptions can be filled number in the whole country less than 200, - as against 
the total noted of 54,000 drug stores. 


Of these 200 other prescription-filling outlets, a little over 100 are in depart- 


ment stores and variety stores. In addition, there are about 75 throughout the 
country in grocery stores. 


The competition with which drug stores are faced in filling prescriptions thus 
comes almost entirely from other drug stores, from dispensing physicians and 
physician-owned clinics, and from public and private institutions which engage 
in prescription filling for those under their care. 


We estimate the total number of prescriptions filled in drug stores last year to 
have been 529,000,000. The average price received for these prescriptions we 


found to be $2.33. The U. S. drug store prescription volume in 1955 thus amount- 
ed to $1,233,600,000. 


Divided among the total of approximately 53,500 drug stores in operation in this 


country in 1955, that is an average prescription volume per store of just a 
little over $23,000. 


The cost of ingredients and supplies used in filling prescriptions yields cus- 
tomarily a gross margin of about 40% of the price received for the prescription. 


Thus on a $23,000 annual prescription volume, a drug store owner's gross margin 
would be $9,200. 


Out of this $9,200 would have to be paid the cost of providing the space in 
which to conduct a drug store and other necessary store expenses. These ex- 
penses amount usually to about 10% of sales provided the pharmacist is willing 
to do all the work of running the store himself and employs no help of any kind. 
On this basis he would be left with a before taxes income of $6,900 a year. 
While that is an amount which is by no means a discredit, it puts his earnings 
distinctly below those other professions of comparable standing. 


Physicians' average income in private practice is reportedly about $12,000. 
For lawyers it is approximately $9,000 and for dentists the average is $8,000. 


Actually, the annual income of a self-employed pharmacist in a drug store of 
his own is now over $10,000. Furthermore, this $10,000 before taxes income is 
after he has paid for an adequate amount of professional help and for other 
needed assistance in the conduct of his store. 


Manifestly, therefore, drug stores in the U. S. are establishments which in 
addition to filling prescriptions deal characteristically in a variety of other 
personal and household needs. In fact, prescription volume amounts now on the 
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average to about 27% of the total sales of individually owned drug stores and to 
approximately 10% of the sales of the chain drug stores. The latter, for our 
purposes here, we define as drug stores in chains of 4 or more stores each. 


I think that these are facts that it is especially important to establish in 

the minds of pharmacy students. Among large numbers of them there seems to 
exist the belief that all there is or should be to retail pharmacy is prescrip- 
tion filling and the sooner the so-called sidelines can be lopped off the better 
for all concerned. 


The fact is that though drug stores in the U. S. are faced with some competition 
from institutinpmal and other sources, the great bulk of doctors' prescriptions 
are brought to drug stores to be filled. 


Furthermore, if these prescriptions could be divided evenly among all the drug 

stores in this country, the retail pharmacists’ prospective income from filling 
them and them alone would be 1/3 less than is being realized typically by drug 

store owners operating the conventional type of establishment. 


Of course, drug store prescription volume isn't spread evenly among all 54,000 
U. S. drug stores. In fact, as noted, there are now about 1,000 drug stores 
devoted exclusively to prescription filling with only small and incidental sales 
of related articles. 


That number is growing, but the prospect of it ever increasing to the point that 
drug stores of that type are predominant is certainly remote for the forseeable 
future. 


Thus very nearly all drug store owners have an interest not only in the competi- 
tion they face in prescription filling, but also in the sale of other drug store 
products. 


And what goes for drug store owners applies generally to other pharmacists and 
to pharmacy students because for most of them their future is to be found in 
drug stores. 


At the present time the biggest of the competitors of drug stores in the sale 
of drug store products are grocery stores. 


I don't think the answer to grocery store sale of drug store products is what 
was suggested by one irate retail pharmacist. His idea was to put in a grocery 


department, and particularly to push this feature evenings and weekends when 
his competitor was closed. 


Rather, I believe that such success as will be had in meeting grocery store com- 
petition will come first from determining the basic reasons which lead people 
to turn to grocery stores for their needs for drug store products. 


One such reason that is especially compelling is convenience. People go to 
grocery stores much more often than they do to drug stores. Drug store owners, 


therefore, should be especially alert to opportunities to bring people into 
their stores more often. 
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But that's not the whole story. Self-selection with check-out is the basis on 
which the grocery stores which do the biggest volume of business in drug store 
products and in other lines are operated. Such features of this plan as are 
appropriate for drug stores thus deserve consideration. | 


But, in addition, there are three basic drug store superiorities that can be 
played up. They are complete stocks - not just the fastest sellers; alert, com- 
petent and trusted personal service; and the traditional practice of being the 
first in the locality to have the newest items. 


The fastest growing of the non-drug outlets competing with drug stores in the 
sale of drug store products are the house to house sellers. Here, too, I don't 
think the answer to this kind of competition is the one proposed by one indignant 
retail pharmacist. His idea was to put in his own crew of canvassers. 


Our analysis of the meager prospect of success of such an enterprise suggests also 
a sound way of dealing effectively with such competition. The customary commission 


of house to house sellers of drugs and toiletries is 50% of the price paid by the 
consumer. 


Since the customary retail drug trade margin is 33 1/3%, the price advantage pos- 
sessed by drug stores is obvious. Store displays and other advertising and pro- 
motion provide the means of publicizing this advantage. 


Mail order selling of medicines, toiletries and other personal care items is 
second only to house to house peddling in its rate of increase in recent years. 
When this competition is of the catalog type featuring well known items, then 

the price marking of these items in drug stores at their fair trade minimums con- 


veys to local customers the fact that prices there are as low as at the mail or- 
der houses. 


For the non-standard items, drug stores have the same advantage that they do in 
competing with house to house sellers. Retailing by way of drug stores is a 
money saving method as compared with either of the others. 


As for the competition drug stores might have to meet from sale by non-drug out- 
lets of medicines released for over-the-counter sale by the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration, I think that's much more of a potential than an actual threat. 


I quite agree that it was an unfortunate surrender of professional responsibili- 
ty to bureaucratic authority when the U. S. Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was 
amended to give the FDA this right. 


Nonetheless, I don't see the prospect of non-drug retailers moving in to any 
extent on the sale of articles released for over-the-counter trade. The 
interest of these non-drug retailers is in fast sellers. That shows in the 
record of what they are doing now. More than 2/3, for example, of the grocery 
Store sales of packaged medication are confined to the heavily advertised as- 
pirin and aspirin compounds. 


Now as for the wholesale sources from which grocery stores and other non-drug 
Outlets are to obtain, for instance, their supplies of aspirin and aspirin 
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compounds, I have only one comment. We look with some alarm and concern upon 
the retailing say, of aspirin, and aspirin compounds in retail outlets which are 
not part of the drug trade. The wholesaling of these articles is more likely to 
be confined to the drug trade, it seems to me, if wholesale druggists are the 
leading or only source of supply and are not discouraged from acting in this 
capacity by threats and recriminations from the retail drug trade. 


Next, with respect to the dispensing doctors and to their more elaborate present 
day counterparts in the form of physician owned drug stores, I am optimistic 
about future developments. 


It’s been known for a long time that dispensing by doctors has been on the de- 
cline. In the past 10 years this drop has been at an accelerated pace. That's 
because of the virtual monopolization of prescription filling by the single in- 
gredient prescriptions. These new specifics are vastly superior to the former 
palliatives. 


On the other hand, the prices at which these new specifics are necessarily whole- 
saled and retailed have eliminated them as dispensed items. What used to be true 
in dispensing areas of the occasional narcotic prescription that even dispensing 
physicians felt forced to write extends now to most other prescriptions. 


The same kind of economics can be depended on, I believe, to transform physician 
owned pharmacies into independent establishments. 


Economic considerations will operate similarly, it seems to me, with the various 
prepaid medical care plans. Even with the vaunted socialized medicine in Great 
Britain, part of the cost of prescription medication has been shifted there to 
the individual patient. 


And so, in conclusion, the present day challenges with which drug stores are 
faced seem to leave them in a position which is both solid and decidedly hopeful 
for the future. There will be a continued growth in the number of drug stores 
in which prescription filling is just about the only activity. There also will 
be, I think, more and more of the so-called super drug stores with their large 
floor areas and self-selection and customers' check-out features. 


But the great majority of our present total of 54,000 drug stores will continue 
to be establishments in which the prescription department is the central feature 
but which in addition supplies the personal and household needs thet people have 
come to expect to buy in their community drug stores. 


DISCUSSION 


Q. I would like to ask you of your experience in something which I have ob- 
served, namely, that many prescription drugs are now filtering into the dis- 
tribution channels, circumventing the drugstore completely in a very legal 
Manner, in large industrial areas,particularly in our own state. We are 
experiencing this type of distributing scheme. Companies are employing 
medical consultants. They formerly purchased prescription drugs directly 
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from wholesalers and manufacturers, This was obviously a violation of both 
Federal and State laws and when it was called to their attention they hired 
a medical consultant. He ordered these items from the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer in his name, which is legal. They were shipped direct by the manu- 
facturers concerned and distributed by a non-professional person to the em=- 
ployees of that organization. Now initially this might appear to be a minor 
segment of the total potential prescription market, but some of the informa- 
tion that we have collected makes it appear that it is a very serious prob- 


lem. I wonder if you have had any experience or comments on this particular 
phase of distribution. 


A. What you are touching on is something that applies not only to prescription 
medication, but it covers a wide range of products, It is called industrial 
selling. The greatest offender, so far as I know, is the one man company. 
The one man company has assumed a paternal attitude towards its employees and 
instead of paying him what they should, they have chosen to give the fringe 
benefits by way of supplying them with merchandise through their purchasing 
facilities, and being what it is, the one man company has the purchasing fa- 
cilities in a myriad of directions. 


The approach which has been as successful as any in dealing with that is to 
reverse the circumstances. Let us say that the manufacturer who is guilty of 
this industrial selling and through his medical consultant and so on is an 
electrical appliance manufacturer, and most of them are reasonable people and 
if you explain to them what would happen to their distribution system if other 
manufacturers were to undertake to sell electrical appliances to their em= 
ployees in such a manner, it might be effective. 


The legal approach also has been tried. There are however a number of state 
laws which forbid manufacturers from selling any but articles of their own 
manufacture or articles which are required by their employees in the course 
‘of their work, I do not put as much faith in the legal approach as I do the 
first approach indicated. 


Q Your suggestions have already been tried. These firms reply, " We have unions, 
and they insist on this fringe benefit." Management has a very awesome re- 
spect for union bargaining positions, What I wanted to know is from the 
audience, anyone who can give any light based on his personal experience. 

Is this much of a problem? 


A. I know of a couple of situations in Philadelphia, the amalgamated clothing 
workers union, operates at the employers’ expense a medical care plan, and 
the medical care plan includes prescription filling at prices less than that 
paid in drugstores. This is what has happened there: a prescription is 
priced at fifteen or sixteen dollars under the medical care plan, when an 
attempt is made to refill at a drug store will be twenty-five to thirty 
dollars and that is a problem for the local drug store, 


The second one is John L. Lewis, in his desire to benefit his coal miners, 
has set up hospitals in the State of West Virginia, The plan is to set up a 
chain of hospital: and in turn they are filling prescriptions not only for 
the hospital patients but also for out-patients and the consequence of that 
is many competitive problems, I certainly do not know the answer. I am sure 


that is obvious to you, but I think it is a problem which will eventually be 
solved. 
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THEO. T. DITTRICH 


Assistant to President, Toller Drug Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Retailing specialist. B.S. in Phar- 
macy, Ph. D., 1942, University of Maryland College 
of Pharmacy. 


He has taught pharmaceutical chemistry, Loyqla Univer- 
sity, 1942-43; University of Kansas City, 1943-52; 
served as Director then Dean, 1943 to 1952. 


He is member of American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, Sioux City Retail Drug- 
gist Association, American Animal Health Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, Director of the Iowa Heart Associa- 
tion, Rho Chi, pharmaceutical honorary, Sigma Xi, and 

is listed in Who's Who in America. 


He is registered in Maryland, District of Columbia, and Iowa, and holds an honorary 
registration in the State of Missouri. He has presented numerous papers before 
pharmaceutical organizations. 


MERCHANDISING FOR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Theo. T. Dittrich 


The general purpose of merchandising is to promote sales and develop customer sat- 
isfaction. Sadly enough, too frequently it fails to do either and results in lost 
patronage. It is interesting to note in passing that most of our dissatisfied 
customers never come to our attention but simply never return to our stores. Sur- 
veys have shown that only one customer in twenty-seven ever takes the time to 
call their dissatisfaction to the attention of the manager. The rest simply never 
come back. 


In today's competitive market, merchandising has become highly complex involving 
many facets of our business and we will probably do well to limit our discussion 
to the barest fundamentals. The problem here is made more complicated by the 
fact that we must discuss it from a teaching point of view rather than a practical 
one. You too will be faced with this problem since most of your students will 
have to be teachers as far as their personnel is concerned. 


Too frequently discussions of merchandising are limited to that small portion 
which has to do with selling. While this is the most obvious portion there are 
others which are just as important if we are to reach even a fair percentage of 
our potential sales. These other phases of merchandising referred to concern 
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appearance of our personnel, orderliness of the store and proper emphasis on the 
right merchandise. Certainly our patrons will not be in a happy, buying frame 
of mind when our stores are so cluttered up with white elephants that they find 
it difficult to find the merchandise they desire. In preparation for this paper 
we made a limited survey in my town 4nd discovered that twenty-five per cent of 
the floor space was taken up by merchandisé which was two or more years old. 
This results from pharmacists insisting on giving valuable display space to 
their buying mistakes. They would be better off to recognize their errors and 


dispose of the merchandise at any price so as not to interfere with their future 
sales potential. ’ 


Customer satisfaction is a frame of mind and bears little relation to the kind 

or quantity of merchandise purchased. But it is definitely concerned with the 
quantity of merchandise we will sell. Said more simply, 4 customer could be 
pleased or displeased with a purchase depending on where and under what circum- 
stances it was made, This may explain why some stores sell more than others. 

The answer is customer satisfaction. For this reason everything about the front 
and inside of the store should be directed toward keeping your customer in a 
pleasant frame of mind. Kindness, courtesy and consideration on the part of 
store personnel are important but so are cleanliness and appearance of the store 
and the displays. All add to an atmosphere which makes for customer satisfaction. 


Apparently people buy more readily and are more easily pleased when the merchan- 
dise purchased satisfies one or more of the basic reasons for their purchase. 
Such reasons may be classified under two major headings: Need or Pleasure. Need 
may be subclassified as recognized and unrecognized. Under pleasure we have the 
following subclassifications: pride, convenience, affection, and the sheer joy 
of buying. When store personnel understand, these reasons they do a better job 

of selling for customer satisfaction. These are a few of the essentials of selj- 
ing which we should consider first. 


Recognized need: Examples of recognized need are commonplace. Razor blades, 

tooth paste, shaving cream, cigarettes and hundreds of other items fit into this 

category. These are readily sold by self serve and lend themselves well to mass 

display for impulse buying. It is wrong for the pharmacist to have his personnel 

misuse their time by suggesting merchandise which could be sold just as readily ? 
by mass display, leaving them free to sell items which do not lend themselves to 
Sale by simple reminder. Self serve stores utilize this technique of merchan- 

dising because they recognize that it is umeconomic to use expensive personnel 

time for sales which can be better accomplished by display fixtures. It may be 
appropriate, at this time, to point out that each salesperson has a limited nunm- 

ber of opportunities per patron for extra sales and that the injudicious use of 

these opportunities will result in lost sales. It is good merchandising prac- 

tice, therefore, to plan for extra sales just as one plans for anything else in 

business. By this is meant that certain opportunities lend themselves to the 

Sale of particular merchandise and that these should be understood and utilized. 

Mr. Joseph Salisbury of Bauer and Black demonstrated the disastrous result of 


lack of sales planning in his sales surveys made in many communities throughout 
the country. 


The following example of sales planning may demonstrate what we mean: Experience 
has shown that a family taking a trip to the seashore will have a possible need 
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for certain merchandise, i.e., suntan lotion, sunburn cream, insect repellant, 
bathing supplies, antiseptic, and even picnic supplies. Thus when a patron re- 
quests one of these items, instead of the routine suggestion of a related item 
@ question such as, “Are you planning a trip?" can open a whole avenue for plan- 
ned sales. This is a sounder merchandising policy than simple suggestion and is 
referred to as planned selling in as much as personnel is trained in advance to 
suggest certain merchandise under a related set of circumstances. 


(Train store personnel to use merchandising facilities 
properly and planned selling techniques to good advantage. ) 


Unrecogniged need: By unrecognized need we mean that the patron either does not 
realize his need for a particular item or does not appreciate the benefits he 
would derive from it. Every department in the drug store is crowded with merchan- 
dise in this category. It is in the category of unrecognized need that good train- 
ing in our schools of pharmacy can produce the best results. With the help of 
merchandising managers from the larger retail outlets, our pharmacy teachers can 
develop skills in merchandising products of unrecognized need with which the 

self serve stores cannot compete. 


Whole volumes have been written on the development of sales based on unrecagnized 
need. It seems rather trite to talk about vitamins in as much as so much has 
been said and written about them in the past twenty years. Despite the fact 

that pharmacists have all this information at their disposal, millions of dollars 
worth of these products are being sold through other outlets than the drug store. 
This is due mostly to the fact that drug store personnel do not take the time to 
discuss vitamin needs with their customers. As a result, dopr to door salesmen 
are doing the job for us and are making the sales and the satisfied customers. 

It is a rather severe indictment of our drug store personnel to have Fuller Brush, 
Avon, and Nutralite canvassers sell millions of dollars worth of these pharmaceu- 
ticals every year. It is a case of our failing in our responsibility and others 
stepping in and taking over. As in the case of Hadacol, non-professional people 
are inclined to over-promise and over-sell and the professional people suffer. 
The case for vitamins is one of unrecognized need and we must handle it for our 
patrons who will appreciate the service. 


Many items in the cosmetic department are important to the good-grooming and 
well-being of your customers. A goodly portion of these they neither recognize 
nor appreciate. It is the responsibility of the staff in the drug store to take 
the initiative in supplying help with this merchandise. We can readily under- 
stand how much parents appreciate assistance with the cosmetic needs of their 
teenagers. They also appreciate help with their own beauty health problems. The 
pharmacist should recognize this need for assistance and supply the help which 
will solve their problems. 


The prescription accessory department is another place where unrecognized need 
is prevalent. The new diabetic is in search of someone who understands his 
problem and is willing to help him. In servicing his needs we are merchandising 
in the most professional way we know and are developing satisfied customers. 

The same holds true for the elastic wear department, the photo department and 
many drug items. Fundamentally this is merchandising based on product know-how 
and using this knowledge to the advantage of the customer. It is the kind of 


merchandising most likely to produce sales and gain the appreciation of your 
customer. 
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(The best opportunities for good merchandising in the smaller 
retail pharmacies lie in product know-how and imparting 
this knowledge to the customer to his advantage. ) 


The other reasons for purchasing nmierchandise outlined earlier were pride, conven- 
ience, affection, and sheer joy of buying. A few examples will demonstrate how 
each can be used to build satisfied customers. 


Pride: Pride of ownership is a strong motive for spending one's money. It ap- 
plies to so many of the better grades of merchandise which we handle that one 
cannot overemphasize its importance. Beautiful pipes, excellent cameras, better 
grades of perfume, etc., might be purchased on the basis of pride of ownership. 
If the Mark IV is to succeed in the automotive industry, it will do so chiefly 
on the basis of pride of ownership. Drug store personnel should be schooled in 
using pride of ownership as a merchandising technique since it frequently means 
the difference between selling an ordinary item-and one of real quality and en- 
durance. It is the sale of merchandise of real quality which will distinguish 
the store from the run-of-the-mine retailer. 


Convenience: Much of the great industrial development in America today has its 
foundation in convenience merchandise which would include time saving and labor- 
saving devices. The brdom and the dust brush did a satisfactory job but the 
vacuum cleaner is more convenient. Ice boxes did a fair job but electric refrig- 
erators are better and more convenient. This applies as well to the sale of elec- 
tric baby bottle sterilizers, automatic hypodermic injectors, twenty-four hour 
vaporizers and electric heating pads. We do not have to look far in our stores 

to discover numerous items which add to the comfort of living and are appealing 

on @ convenience basis. ' 


Affection: Sales based on affection are the backbone of our Christmas, Easter, 
Valentine's Day, Mother's Day and other special day sales, but all through the 
year there are birthdays and other special occasions when people buy merchandise 
for those they love. Then they appreciate that little extra something on the 
part of the drug store personnel in wrapping and handling these gifts. Properly 
done it leads not only to satisfied customers but makes the drug store a place 
of special attraction, raising it a rung above the average store on the street. 


Sheer enjoyment of buying: Last but not least is the natural desire of people 
to buy. In some it is greater than others. It probably gives them a sense of 
accomplishment. You will have to ask a psychologist for the reason but you do 
not have to be a psychologist to utilize this tendency to the advantage of your 
Store. Here is where physically pleasant atmosphere will do much to encourage 
& buying frame of mind. The proper use of lighting and color is a science in 
itself which can be used to advantage. Noise control and air conditioning are 
important factors. Counter arrangement and traffic control also influence the 
disposition of the customer. A professional but cordial atmosphere in which 
the patron will feel relaxed and unhurried will do more to preserve or create 

& buying frame of mind than gne in which the whole atmosphere seems to be one 
of getting the customer the item he came for and getting him out with as little 
disturbance of the pharmacist's routine as possible. 


(Practical application of the above merchandising ideas will be 
demonstrated in films which will be available during the meeting. ) 
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Nothing has been said about price being an important factor in merchandising. The 
reason for this is that the average independent pharmacist has relatively few op- 
portunities to use price as a merchandising instrument. Unless he has access to 
advertising media on at least a reasonable scale, price alone plays a relatively 
minor role in his business. Other than the fact that he must be competitive, 

he must rely on other merchandising techniques for his success. 


We have discussed some of the factors concerned with merchandising a drug store 
to produce happy and satisfied customers. More could have been included such 
as advertising, public relations, etc., but since almost everything we do should 
play a part in producing an atmosphere of professionalism, reliability and in- 
tegrity which will make buying easy on the part of the customer we would have to 
have an encyclopedia of professional conduct to cover them all. No single one or 
even the aggregate of the factors involved in merchandising will assure success 
in business. Actually it takes a proper blending of them all to give the drug 
store a personality of its own. If this so-called personality is bad, the store 
will fail. If it is good the store will succeed despite a relatively poor loca- 
tion. We have numerous instances of businesses which, when studied from a loca- 
tion point of view, should fail, yet they continue to prosper year after year. 
Too frequently when one of these businesses changes hands, it fails. Has the 
location changed? Probably not. Has the new management been less efficient? 
Probably not. Perhaps the failure was caused by the fact that the new personal- 
ity of the store was not sufficiently strong to offset the weak location. 


A store need not be the biggest, with the best prices or the greatest diversity 
of merchandise, nor even the biggest bargains to succeed. Tiffany's is not the 
biggest or the most beautiful jewelry store in the United States. Neither does 
it have the biggest selection of merchandise nor the best prices. Yet it is 
probably the best known jewelry store in America. The answer probably lies in 
the blend of merchandising techniques used to produce a personality which attracts 
people. The same can be accomplished in a drug store. 


I have tried to limit this paper to the discussion of those merchandising tech- 
niques which are applicable to the average drug store. Too often we are blinded 
to our own possibilities by the circus techniques used by the larger outlets. 

I do not believe that the teaching of these techniques has any place in the phar- 
macy school. They succeed only in a circus atmosphere which is degrading to the 
profession to say the least. We have within our reach a whole area of profession- 
alism and integrity in which we can develop thousands of drug stores which will 
serve the health needs of the public and will lend themselves to the sale of re- 
lated quality merchandise and services which will have a greater appeal to the 
public than mere price. Every section of the country has Tollers, Kings, 
Couchmans and Kellers who have led the way to success in the profession in the 
face of stiffest competition. It is in this direction that I believe our teach- 
ers should turn to seek the salvation and future of the profession and it is 

with this goal in mind that this talk is presented. Here lies the future of the 
next generation of pharmacists, secure from self serve and chain competition, 
rendering the service for which they were trained, developing the confidence of 
the public, and working with the medical profession for a better future for all. 
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DISCUSSION 


I would like to know, if you were teaching a course in merchandising, what 
philosophy or what type of ideas would you try to get across to the student? 
What basic philosophy would you use on chain stores? 


I think I would start off with the idea that the merchandising practice 

must encompass the store. I think the student should be taught to make 
everything they do merchandise the pharmacy as a professional unit. The 
teacher should bring in film strips, but not use them as teaching media, but 
in terms of explanation of what they mean, and what can be done with the 
film strips. 


Another place that we are very weak is we start out with the idea that we are 
teaching a student to do something. You will discover that the successful 
store was a success not because the pharmacist could do the job, but because 
he had the skill and the know-how to teach others to do it. I think our 
teaching should be on the level of training teachers rather than training 
doers. 


What is the major difference in the approach to be taken to train teachers 
versus doers? 


The approach that is taken to train teachers is comparable to the training 
you had in graduate school in which you were preparing to become a teacher, 
which is certainly different from the training given the student at the under- 
graduate level. 


I would like to have this point brought out. I am convinced that in a retail 
pharmacy it is a mistake to merchandise the drug products. I believe merchan- 
dising should be devoted to sundries. It is obvious there are certain dangers 
which would result from merchandising drugs. 


Merchandising in a pharmacy is anything that you say or do to move products 
and develop business. 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN DRUG MARKETING 


Robert E. Abrams 


This assigned topic has caused me a great amount of consternation and I have spent 
two months trying to determine exactly what the scope of this presentation should 
be. I am still not certain that I have arrived at the proper conclusion but I 
trust that the thoughts presented are in line with the desires of the committee. 
Before we delve into this many faceted subject we should agree on the meaning of 
the words used. The term professional or profession is usually explained as a 
calling whose practitioners are extensively trained, who place the public welfare 
above financial acquisitions and who are self regulating by abiding by some code 
of ethics laid down by its practitioners. What then is ethics? Over-simply, 
ethics is defined as the principles of right conduct. Behavior is ethical when 
it is right, unethical when it is wrong. However, who is to make the sharp de- 
lineation between right and wrong or is there such a sharp delineation? 


How then does pharmacy measure up to this definition of a profession and can we 
attempt to apply “ethical” or "professional" concepts to pharmacy? We can if we 
decide on what "Pharmacy" we mean. For in pharmacy we have a most important 
segment known as the pharmaceutical manufacturing industry. Can we assign the 
professional label to it? I seriously doubt it and I do not mean this in any 
derogatory manner whatever but in order for us to truly understand a situation 
we must face facts realistically. Many if not all pharmaceutical manufacturers 
have their primary responsibility to their stockholders. They must show a 
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marked financial return or they are no longer useful and this calls for an intense 
competitive effort which on many occasions has winked at if not truly violated 
what we personally believe to be truly ethical concepts. These actions are by no 
means confined to the pharmaceutical industry nor to pharmacy alone but seem to 
pervade our every dealing. The country and its people seem to be placing too 
great an emphasis on the acquisition of financial wealth come what may and when 
the choice is between money and ethics, ethics runs a somewhat poor second. 


The likely question then is what about the practicing pharmacist? Does he meet 

the definition of a profession? In many cases he does. His efforts in provid- 

ing true community service has stamped him as one of the most wholesome influences 
in the community. However, there is one phase of our definition which he has fail- 
ed to fulfill, namely, he has not exhibited the degree of self regulation which a 
profession must exercise. Now it is true these statements do not apply to all 
pharmacists but frankly although their percentage is relatively small there are 


still enough rotten apples inthe barrel to make the price of the barrel much less 
than what it should be. 


With respect to the teaching of Pharmacy Administration I strongly and sincerely 
believe that the subject of Ethical Concepts in Drug Marketing should be presented 
to the student, not in a hurried manner but in a most frank and comprehensive way. 
We are not fulfilling our obligation if we do not provide the student of pharmacy 
with a true insight into the problems of pharmaceutical marketing and thus possi- 
bly better equip him to handle situations which he may encounter when he goes 

out into practice. I know there are some that believe sin should never be dis- 
cussed but if virtue and sin are not presented, how is one to make a decision. 

Too many educators confine themselves to discussions of pure scientific facts and 
ignore the rigors of human nature. We are responsible for graduating more than 
just scientific robots, we must see that our students are cognizant of the true 
facts of life and are capable of deciding what is good for the profession and 

what is bad for it. The problem of ethics in all its ramifications should be 
discussed realistically and a frank evaluation is the only approach. 


When I initially started to write this paper, it was my intention to take a pro- 
duct and trace it from beginning to end covering all the instances where ethics 
comes into play but after I reached about the first six of sixty stages I had 
twelve pages of manuscript and realized that if this were to continue, I would 
have to write a book. Therefore, it is my intention to present only the sub- 
jects or problems in outline form without detailed discussion. These subjects 
are ones which I believe to be important enough to be discussed in a course or 
Series of lectures on this topic. Since most pharmaceutical products travel the 
route of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer for ease of presentation, let us 
divide our proposed subject matter into these three categories. 
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I. Manufacturing 
A - Pre-Introduction of a New Product 
1. Does it really fill a need or is it another duplicate? 
2. Is it superior to other products on the market? 
Submission of N.D.A. Data | 
1. Has all data been submitted both positive and negative? 
2. Has the side effects in the number of cases indicated more 
work on the drug? 
Introductory Literature 
1. Has enough attention been called to side effects and in the 
initial brochure are they printed in large enough type? 
2. Does all literature bear the precautionary statements? 
3. Has the pharmacist received the initial information on the 
use and dangers of the product? 
D - Shipments and Sales 
1. Sales to pharmacies direct or through wholesalers. 
2. Should the manufacturer sell direct to the physician? 
3. Sales to physician owned pharmacies, clinics and hospitals. 
Pricing of the Product 
1. Is it priced within reason with respect to its cost or is 
the all that the traffic can bear principle applied? 
2. Should the representatives, salesman or detail man inform 
the physician of the price of the medication? 
3. Is it priced equally with certain trade discounts? 
4. If it can be sold O-T-C and is fair traded is the margin 
offered adequate? 
F - Over-The-Counter Products 
1. If the product is considered safe for over-the-counter sale 
should it be sold to super markets as well as pharmacies? 
2. Is the advertising honest or does it hold out claims for 
effectiveness which cannot possibly be fulfilled? 
Returned Goods Policy 
1. In return for rapid stocking of a pharmaceutical product does 
the manufacturer provide 4 reasonable return goods policy? 
2. Should credit given for pharmaceuticals be in the form of 
cash or merchandise and by whom should the credit be issued? 
Intraprofessional Relations 
1. Is every effort made to understand the thinking of the 
wholesaler and retailer? 
2. Is sufficient support given to the Colleges of Pharmacy? 
II. The Wholesaler 
A - Sale of Products 
1. Is merchandise fresh and in date? 
2. Are legend drugs restricted to only licensed outlets? 


3. Is the stock relatively complete and comprehensive? 
B - Pricing of Products 


1. Are all contracts honored? 


2. Are additional services and prices offered for high volume 
consumers? 


3. Are all prices accurate and correct? 
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C - Intraprofessional Relations 
1. Is every effort made to assist pharmacists in worthwhile 
services and projects? 
2. Is proper support given to the Colleges of Pharmacy? 
III. The Pharmacist 
A - Filling of Prescriptions 
1. Substitution. 
2. Refilling of Prescriptions. 
3. Should legend drugs be sold without prescription? 
4. Are the highest quality products offered? 
B - Pricing of Prescriptions 
1. Fair to consumer. 
2. Fair to pharmacist and other pharmacists. 
C - New Products | 
1. Availability of New Products. 
2. New Product information. 
D - Information 
1. Providing up to date information to the medical profession 
on new and old products particularly their side effects. 
2. Providing information to the public on all matters of 
public health. 
3. Is it ethical to encourage the use of generic names? 
E - The Pharmacy 
1. Appearance - is it professional looking? 
2. Is its personnel qualified? 
F - Sales of Over-the-Counter Items 
1. Is proper supervision exercised? 
2. Do customers receive what they ask for? 
3. Are trading stamps ethical? 
G - Community Service 
1. Active participation in community projects. 
2. Active participation in professional societies and projects. 
3. Co-operation with allied professional groups. 
H - Continued Education 
1. Attendance at lectures, seminars, conventions. 
2. Maintenance of adequate library. , 
3. Continuous efforts to keep informed. 
I - Physician Relations 
1. Sales to physicians. 
2. Presents to physicians. 
3. Prescription blanks. 
4. Direct lines. ° 
5. Direction by physicians of patients to a particular pharmacy. 
J - Professional Advertising 
1. Disparaging statements. 
2. Improper offers or implications. 
K - Intraprofessional Relations 


1. Co-operation with fellow pharmacists. 
2. Support and active participation at Colleges of Pharmacy. 
3. Understand the wholesaler and manufacturer. 
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L - Hospital Pharmacy 
1. The Formulary system, is it fair? 
2. The filling of out-patient prescriptions. 
3. The pricing of prescriptions. 
M - Welfare - Voluntary and Other Health Plans 
1. Does it allow free selection of pharmacy and pharmaceuticals? 
2. Does it provide adequate service and care? 


I realize there are many other topics that might be included in any of these three 
categories. It is impossible however to mention them all here. The discussions 
on some of the topics mentioned were very brief but if we were to go into detail 
on each, it might take the remainder of the summer vacation. These subjects we 
do believe are important and deserve frank and open discussion somewhere in the 
curriculum for if ignorance is not removed then a possible solution to these 
problems may never be forthcoming. 


DISCUSSION 


What reaction do you have to the use of trading stamps on prescriptions? 


I feel that trading stamps definitely detract from the professional nature 
of the seller. I have used the approach that the day the physicians start 
giving trading stamps, maybe pharmacy should consider it then on their pro- 
fessional services. 


What is your reaction to the use of odd prices for prescriptions? 


My personal opinion, which is prejudiced, is that it is very foolish. However, 
I have seen this approach used on occasion. You cannot argue against the 
logic in a good pharmacy in which the pharmacist uses a schedule which he 
abides by religiously. If the prescription price comes to $1.98, that is 
exactly what he charges, and he tells the customer. It is a terrific sell- 
ing point unless my logic is wrong. The schedule which is fair to both 

should produce the price. However, in the main, that approach is not used 

in pricing prescriptions. Personally, I think odd prices for prescriptions 
cheapens the prescription service that is offered. 


Should ethics decide our channel of distribution or should the economics of 
the situation decide it for us? 


I would like to point out that there are ethical concepts as well as economic 
and management concepts involved in distribution. I think that we should 
have a little ethical thinking in addition to economic thinking in estab- 
lishing distribution policies. What I wanted to put across was the fact 

that when we decide on a policy it should be one which is equally and fair- 
ly applied and not have any alterations and altercations in the established 
policies. 
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I would like to mention that the customer is not king in the prescription 
department in the same sense that he can reach a decision as to what drug 
is best for him or he has the qualifications to determine whether he should 
buy brand A or brand B drug. A matter of life or death frequently is in- 
volved in the handling of drugs. If it were not, the state would not need 
to license pharmacies and pharmacists in the interest of public safety. I 


think we must take strict precautions in the distribution of drugs in the 
public interest. 


We must be professional, pharmaceutical consultants to the people of our 
community. 


I would like to pose a question related to professional standards for the 
profession of pharmacy. I feel it is a mistake when we back the profession 
of pharmacy away from the pharmacist, back to a wholesaler, and back to a 

manufacturer. I think we get farther and a better acceptance in developing 
a professional man who is a retail pharmacist and not get this comprehensive 
thing which we call the profession of pharmacy. 


We should narrow it down to that area where we can do something about it. 
I think as a rule the profession gets ahead much more rapidly than these 


economic problems that deal simply with the manufacture and business ends 
of the pharmaceutical profession. 


We are at least influenced by the flourishes that are coming into play in 
these manufacturing and wholesale fields, and that pharmacy and the public 
irrespective of what they say or do look upon the pharmacy as the retail 
pharmacist, but yet the forces that come to play by the manufacturer and 

wholesaler are still part of this judgment that they play on us. 


I do not think we are independent of the manufacturer and wholesaler, we 
are interdependent, and I think it is up to us to learn to proceed together 
in an orderly fashion and realize that some of the things that these other 


Segments do have ethical implications as to what we do as practicing phar- 
macists. 
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THE MANUFACTURER'S STAKE IN DRUG MARKETING 


Benjamin A. Smith 


Fortunately through the years, our national economy has doubled about every ten 
years, and now a utility executive in a recent issue of BUSINESS WEEK says 
doubling every ten years is not enough, we have to do more. The drug industry 
has done an outstanding job of keeping pace with the national economy. We have 
two distinct avenues by which to keep pace. One, and perhaps the avenue most 
frequently traveled and to which the largest number of people have contributed, 
is the increase in birthrate and population. An increasing population definitely 
expands the market but the temperament and drive of the pharmaceutical industry 
does not permit the acceptance of the avenue above. Pharmacy manufacturers are 
constantly seeking additional ways to create new markets and to increase existing 
markets. Contrary to the opinion of a few in pharmacy, this is not being done, 
at least on a sound basis, through duplications and overstocking of the wholesale 
and retail drug trade. True, there is a measure of this extant but it is insig- 
nificant so far as drug manufacturers individually and collectively are concerned 
and undoubtedly it will continue to decline. Markets are being created and ex- 
panded today primarily through research. Developments of the past 10-15 years 
make it evident that the future of industry, and all will agree with this, lies 
in productive research. Most certainly the helmsmen of the drug industry are 
vitally aware of this fact. 
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Accordingly, research and development facilities and manpower are continually 
being increased with the sincere conviction that the industry is still far from 
its peak for there are many diseases yet to be conquered. The rich fruits that 
have come from research in the past 10 - 15 years, along with the increase in 
population has led to the prediction thet the drug market may double in 1966. 
Our more conservative market researchers anticipate an increase of something 
like 65 percent to a total of 1.65 billion at manufacturers cost prices. 


Illustrative of the benefits of research is the case of the DuPont Company -- 
DuPont stated in an annual report that over half of the products they sell today 
were developed in the past 25 years. And, even more startling, the company ex- 
pects one-half of their sales in 1970 to be in products not in existence today. 
How is this to be effected? Through research. 


The combined total moneys being spent on research today by all segments of our 
national family nearly defy the imagination. Over $4 billion dollars annually 

are being spent for government, institutional, and industrial research and devel- 
opment at the present time. Most amazing, I think, is the fact that we are now 
spending more on research in a period of one year than was spent from the very 
beginning of U. S. history in 1776 through 1933 -- more for research in 1 year 

than was spent in 157 years. The total expenditure for research and development 
between 1776 and 1955 was slightly over $43 billion dollars and equally surprising, 
more than one-half of this or $22 billion dollars has been spent since 1950. 


In view of the time lag of 5 to 10 years from research to production to distribu- 
tion, one can assume that the principal economic effects of the recent $22 billion 
dollar research and development expenditure has not yet been felt. Thus we can 
expect a great many new products to come along within the next several years. 


The pharmaceutical industry ploughs back into research and development a greater 
percentage of its sales than any other industry in existence. Most pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers invest at least 4 percent in research activities and some are 
spending a greater amount for an industry-wide average of about 5 percent. This 
research investment of 50 - 60 million, of course, does not guarantee new medical 
discoveries but based on past experience, it seems reasonable to believe that 
substantial progress will result and that pharmacy will keep pace with other in- 
dustrial advances. A pharmaceutical company cannot end its activity with a 

sound and extensive program of research and production. It must have an effi- 
cient system of distribution and sales promotion. Pharmacists, physicians, nurses 
and other members of the health professions must be told and sold about the pro- 
ducts from the research laboratories. 


The basis of the sales promotion program is the salesman or detail man. Journal 
and direct mail advertising have a place and are used extensively but the back 
bone of pharmaceutical marketing is the sales representative. There are approx- 
imately 12,000 of these gentlemen today. They are calling on 51,000 retail drug 
stores, 150,000 physicians and about 8,000 hospitals and clinics. How efficient- 
ly they present their stories in each of these vital drug distribution centers is 
& measure of their company's success. 


Total expenditures for selling and promotion including detail men and advertising 
is more than $200,000,000 per year or about 20 percent of total sales. This 
amounts to more than $4,000 that are being spent to create and expand the ethical 
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drug market for every retail pharmacy in the country. This combined with research 
expenditures of 60 millions per year and an investment of many hundreds of millions 
in equipment and facilities represents a substantial stake in the marketing func- 
tion. 


There has been much discussion here of margins of costs and profits. Profits of 
course we must have else our distribution system will collapse. In a recent talk 
before the Indianapolis Branch of the American Marketing Association, Dr. Ira 
Andrews, president of that organization, discussed margins-costs-profits of Amer- 
ican enterprise and in essence he vigorously criticized American industry for 
expensive distribution costs. It was his contention that this anomalous condition 
had set the stage for the discounter and the door-to-door peddler. It is true 
that distribution and marketing costs are substantial often exceeding 100% of 
manufacturing price. In the drug industry, however (and we have distributor 
costs ranging that high) I think notable success has been achieved in keeping cost 
increases to the consumer at a level below that of other commodities and services. 


According to the U. S. Department of Commerce, personal expenditures for drug 
preparation amounted to 0.64 percent of disposable personal income in 1954 whereas 
it amounted to 0.87 percent in 1939. Therefore, instead of a rise there was 
actually a decline of 25 percent in the ratio of medical costs to income during 
that 15-year period and there is every reason to believe that the trend is con- 
tinuing. 


Personal Expenditures for Drug Preparations 
Compared with Income 


Disposable 1939 1954 Percent Increase 
Personal Income $ 70,444 ,000 ,000 $ 254,814 ,000,000 262% 


Personal Expenditures 
for Drug Preparations 612 ,000 ,000 $  1,,631,,000,000 167% 


Percent Expenditures 
to Income 0.87% 0.644% 


In developing a distribution program, a pharmaceutical manufacturer particularly 
of non-legend items may select any one of the variety of procedures. He may elect 
to distribute through house to house canvassers, by mail order, through agents or 
brokers, direct to physicians, direct to retail pharmacies, through wholesalers 
or through a combination of these systems. - 

There are, however, three generally accepted methods of distribution in the drug 
industry. They are: 


1) Through wholesalers to the retail pharmacist -- to the physician and then to 
the consumer. 


2) Direct to the retail pharmacist -- to the physician and then to the consumer. 


3) Direct to the physician and in turn to the consumer. 
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No matter which method of distribution a manufacturer adopts, someone, unfortunate- 
ly is always unhappy. If the manufacturer goes through the wholesaler exclusively, 
multiple unit firms or large prescription stores frequently are critical. If he 
goes direct to the retailer, the drug wholesaler is unhappy and in my opinion 
justifiably so. The services of drug wholesalers in our distribution pattern are 
vital. They buy from more than 2,000 sources of supply and carry about 20,000 

items in stock. About half of their volume is in 50 lines of merchandise. Few 
retail pharmacists could afford to do without his purchasing and warehousing 
capacity. If, however, the wholesaler is by-passed by the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer--is denied the cream of those 50 lines--he cannot long endure on the skim 


milk that is represented by the 1950 slow moving lines of merchandise which he 
keeps on hand subject to the retailer's demand. 


Now the third distribution procedure is direct to the physician and as you know, 
if the pharmaceutical manufacturer elects to sell direct to the physician, then 
retailers and wholesalers alike are critical and more importantly, the consumer 
often is denied free access to products which he may need, for whether we like it 
or not, physicians are not efficient distributors. 


Unfortunately, there is no way to determine which of the three distribution policies 
if any, is superior, excluding the latter. There are firms in each category that 
have achieved outstanding success. For this reason, drug manufacturers are deeply 
concerned with their distribution policies and constantly have their respective 
procedures under study. 


In order to find out how retail pharmacists prefer to buy prescription merchandise, 
sometime ago we conducted an opinion poll among proprietors and found that 45 per- 
cent preferred to buy through the wholesaler, 35 percent directly from the manu- 

facturer, and 20 percent had no preference. We then conducted a study to determine 
how purchases actually are made, with the following results. 


Source of Prescription Department Merchandise 
by Type of Store 


% of Rx Dept. Mdse. Bought from 


Service Direct a 
Type of store Whole- from Others Total 
salers Mfr. 


Independents 58% 36% 6% 100% 
Mutual Members 33% 28% 39% 100% 


In 1946, forty-eight percent of prescription merchandise purchases were made 
through the service wholesaler and 36 percent direct. By 1954, the balance had 
shifted to the indirect route. Fifty-one percent, over half, of purchases were 
made through the wholesaler and 34 percent direct. The recent trend toward 

indirect only policy among several manufacturers is perhaps responsible for the 
increase in the percentage of prescription merchandise moved by the wholesaler. 
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Source of Retailers' Purchases of Prescription 
Department Merchandise 


From 
Service . Other 
Year Wholesaler Sources* Total 


1946 48% 16% 100% 
1950 50% 15% 100% 
1954 51% 15% 100% 


Beyond a doubt, the backbone of the drug distribution system is the retail phar- 
macy. No one is more fully aware of this fact than the manufacturers of prescrip- 
tion products. According to the record, retail pharmacy accounts for 65% of the 
total sales. Because of the importance of the retail drug trade in our distribu- 
tion pattern, large sums of money are devoted each year to the Bureau of Education 
on Fair Trade, the Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, the NARD, the APhA, 
State Pharmaceutical Associations, and numerous other worthy groups with full 
knowledge that what helps the retail pharmacist helps the drug manufacturer. At 
the individual store level, as well as the State and National level, I know of 

no line of retail endeavor in which manufacturers and wholesalers offer more 
assistance and co-operation than is offered retail pharmacy. 


There are, of course, two types of drug manufacturers serving the retail drug store 
today. One is the manufacturer of proprietaries which are advertised to public and 
sold over the counter and the other is the manufacturer of prescription products. 
In recent years, as you well know, organized pharmacy has been engaged in a bitter 
struggle to maintain control over the proprietaries. The Durham-Humphrey Act, how- 
ever, was a natural for those manufacturers of proprietaries for they are interest- 
ed in the 2,000,000 non-drug retail outlets as well as the 50,000 drug stores. The 
Sarhan-Ieephrey Act drew a clear-cut line between the prescription wansmatci and the 
home remedy and opened the door to non-drug distribution centers. 


While the basic struggle goes back many years, it has been given impetus by the 
Durham-Humphrey Act; it has also been intensified by the shift to suburban living 
and the advent of the shopping center. The public likes one-stop shopping. Be- 
cause of convenience, the housewife buys proprietaries and other drug store mer- 
chandise while in the grocery and she is there three to four times more often 
than in her nearby pharmacy. In recent years there has been a remarkable change 
in proprietary versus ethical sales in retail pharmacies. 


In 1940, proprietary and ethical drug sales were about even. Prior to 1940, how- 
ever, proprietary sales exceeded those of ethical drug sales. Since that year, 
ethical drug sales have moved steadily ahead. During the past 15 years they have 
multiplied 5.9 times whereas proprietary sales have multiplied only 2.36 times. 


Drug Market at Manufacturers Prices 
1940 1945 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Ethical Sales 


(millions ) 166.0 350.0 706.0 781.0 805.1 830.2 863.4 982.0 


Proprietary 
Income 161.4 252.3 322.2 336.2 351.6 357.4 368.9 380.0 
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Not only has the over-all market for ethical drug products increased dramatically 
put among LILLY DIGEST participants, per store averages of prescription business 
have risen sharply. According to the new edition which will be off the press 
soon, prescription income (numbered prescriptions only) accounted for 27.3 per- 
cent of total sales. And since 1938, prescription sales have multiplied 7.36 
times compared with 2.78 times for non-prescription sales. 


It seems obvious that the steadily increasing ratio of prescription sales to total 
sales has been responsible for the rise among LILLY DIGEST drug stores in average 
gross margin. It amounted to 33.8% of sales last year -- the highest level record- 
ed during the entire 24-year history of the report. 


Although many manufacturers of proprietary products are cultivating non-drug out- 
lets, manufacturers of prescription products, non-legend items included, have no 
intention of deserting or attempting to desert the retail pharmacist. Of this 
fact I can give you assurance. 


There are, however, problems and conditions to which the manufacturer of prescrip- 
tion products must be eternally alert. One which is now emerging has to do with 
the self-serve trend in the retail drug trade. Manufacturers of ethical products 
who restrict sales to professional channels must, excluding prescription sales, 
rely on the pharmacist to display and recommend their over the counter items. 
They do no lay advertising. Their products and company name are usually unknown 
to the public. Unless the pharmacist recommends an ethical drug product, the 
buyer will select a nationally advertised item with which he is familiar. One 

of the rudiments of self-serve merchandising as you know is that the product must 
sell itself. A very recent study conducted by an independent research organiza- 
tion has shown conclusively that the ethical drug product does not compete favor- 
ably with the nationally advertised brand in the self-serve pharmacy. I offer 
this, not in criticism of self-serve operation, I believe they are here to stay, 
but merely to point up some of the considerations in the marketing of drug pro- 
ducts. Obviously the manufacturers of ethical drug products are primarily in- 
terested in the prescription market but the professional sales of ethical pro- 
ducts created by pharmacists may dwindle in the face of the self-serve tide. 


The statement has been made that the manufacturer has no interest in retailing -- 
that little effort is made by most pharmaceutical manufacturers to understand the 
pharmacist. With these statements, I cannot agree. Drug manufacturers of all 
types are vitally interested in the welfare of the retail pharmacists of the 
Nation. Their stake in the retail drug business is immeasurable and by and large, 
drug manufacturers are loyal, reliable allies of the pharmacists of America. This 
is not entirely altruism. Drug manufacturers realize that without an economically 
healthy retail drug trade, the distribution of their products would be seriously 
handicapped. They could not effect distribution, could not put their merchandise 


conveniently available to the consumer without the support of the retail pharma- 
cist. 


The manufacturer's stake in drug marketing is inextricably associated with that 
of the retail and wholesale pharmacist. His future lies in fruitful research, 
efficient production, and effective promotion to members of the health team. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 24, Afternoon 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MARKETING 


Section 1 
"Merchandising Policies and Problems" 
Presiding, Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


The Workshop on Merchandising Policies and Problems found that it had more topics 
than it had time to discuss them. As a result, several topics had to be omitted, 
while others were discussed too briefly. 


At the opening, we defined the term merchandising so that we would not be talking 
at cross purposes. This was advantageous, for during this discussion it became 
evident that there was some opposition to the use of the term merchandising when 
used in connection with prescription and other professional activity. No such 
opposition was voiced when the term was used in connection with non-professional 
merchandise. It was agreed that the term merchandising, for our discussion pur- 
poses, should include the cycle of buying, displaying, advertising, and selling, 
without regard to the nature of physical products involved. Merchandising would, 
therefore, encompass the principles used in the dynamics of retailing. 


BUYING. The discussion of buying, as a part of merchandising, was, of necessity, 
in general terms, for the variations from the general rule for different items, 
at different times, under different circumstances are too numerous for individual 
discussion. Some of the general rules discussed were the following: 


The "RIGHT" Quantity to Buy (when credit is available). The general rule consists 

of four parts: 

1. Buy on credit. 

2. Buy only that amount which can be sold during the time of the credit period 
granted by the supplier. (Obviously, demand must be known. ) 

3. Mark up the price sufficiently to include the operating expense and a 
satisfactory profit. 

4. Sell for cash. 


If all four goals of this rule are attained, the result will be a complete finan- 
cing by the supplier, and a profit for the merchant out of skill alone and without 
the need of investment. Both the supplier and the merchant will profit. For the 
merchant, such an arrangement would be "perfect" business, or a perfect merchan- 

dising cycle. 


Minimum Quantity to Buy. The minimum quantity of any item to be ordered must, 
of course, vary with such circumstances as minimum size available, credit stand- 
ing, availability of cash, etc. The most usual form of problem, however, is to 
buy as little as possible without running the risk of being out-of-stock before 
the next ordering period while at the same time avoiding all needless costs in- 
curred by too frequent writing or telephoning orders, too frequent unpacking and 
checking, too frequent filing of too many packing slips, etc. - all of which costs 
are needless if credit standing is satisfactory, space is not limited for stor- 
ing, and the demand rate is stable. Such wasted time and energy could better be 
applied to displaying, selling, and planning. 
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Maximum Quantity to Buy. The maximum quantity to buy, is also influenced by 
specific considerations, but in general it is related to (1) investment (money 

at work, expressed as a turnover figure), (2) available credit or available cash, 
and (3) potential additional profit (quantity discounts). If 2 and 3 are not 
influential conditions, but condition 1 (investment turnover) is, a handy, general 
formula for determining maximum quantity to buy is as follows: 


Sales of the entire store (or department) is reduced by subtracting the store 

(or department) margin to determine the cost-of-goods-sold. This cost of goods 

sold figure is then divided by the desired number of turnovers for the entire 

store (or department), and the quotient is the dollar investment required for 

the goods inventory of the store (or department). This computation establishes 

the buying budget for the next fiscal period, assuming, of course, identical or on 
nearly identical sales, margins, profit, etc. for the future period. It does not 

set any standard for individual items in an inventory, but only for an average 

total working inventory for the entire store (or department ). 


We discussed the "deal" and its good and bad points, emphasizing, in particular, 


the need for realizing that all profit is earned by selling and never in buying 
alone. 


ADVERTISING. It was brought out that, in general, before dny money, time, or 
energy, is spent on traditional forms of advertising such as newspaper advertis- 
ing, handbills, television, etc., it is wise to see that the so-called no-cost 
forms of advertising are utilized fully and are perfected. These include: 
effective and pleasant personnel, a clean and orderly establishment, and neatly 
wrapped parcels. It seems highly impractical for a business man to spend money 
in advertising intended to draw people into the store, if when they arrive they 


are driven away by displeasing conditions which the no-cost advertising could 
eliminate. 


Window displays, interior displays, and external appearance of the store were 


discussed briefly. The question of special sales - merchandising sales - was 
also discussed. 


SALESMANSHIP. Some principles and practices of personal selling were discussed. 
In summary, salesmanship involves more than information about the item being sold. 
It involves the buyer as a human being. Salesmanship may, therefore, be effec- 
tively taught through psychology, rather than the physical merchandise approach. 


I believe these remarks summarize our workshop discussion. If any points have 
been omitted or require amendment, suggestions from.the floor are welcome: If 
there are none, that's it. Thank you very much. 


(No additions or corrections were offered from the floor. ) 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MARKETING 


Section 2 
"Promotion and Services" 
Presiding, Theo. T. Dittrich, Toller Drug Company. 


Our section spent considerable time developing the idea that there might be 
a type of store combining some of the features of the service store, the self 

service store and the self selection store which might adapt itself better to 

the needs of the average independent drug store. We also discussed the possibil- 
ity that the so called self selection store was not new in the drug industry but 
was simply a new name for the brightened up and better displayed store we always 
had. 


We also attempted to define merchandising but with very little success. Some of 
the group agreed with Dr. Goodness's definition while others leaned toward the 

broader definition of Mr. Dittrich. Dr. Chute paid us a courtesy visit and sup- 
plied us with a more scientific definition which did very little to clarify our 
thinking, We concluded that there was a difference between the textbook defini- 
tion and that used in business. 


The group then discussed various promotional ideas used in drug stores and debated 
the ethics of each. Among those discussed were imprinted prescription blanks, 
direct phone lines to doctors' offices, doctors' parties sponsored by druggists, 
and seasonal gifts to members of the medical profession. The group was unanimous 
in their feeling that these methods of promoting the prescription department 

were at least undesirable if not unethical. 


Finally the group took up the matter of teaching merchandising in Pharmacy Schools. 
They agreed that merchandising should be taught but that an academically accept- 
able title should be given the course. 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MARKETING 


Section 3 

"Public Relations” 

Presiding, Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries. 


I think our discussion on public relations was very similar to a discussion on 
motherhood. We are all in favor of it. However, I think we also found that pub- 
lic relations itself is not a magic program--it is not a magic word, it is not 

a cure-all. It is not a panacea for all the ills that pharmacy has. There is 

no question, however, that good public relations is helpful in establishing-- 

and maintaining--a successful professional practice but, by far, it is not the 
single answer that many pharmacists think it is. Many pharmacists have the feel- 
ing that overnight, by some miracle of advertising, they are going to be trans- 
formed into a completely different world through this medium of public relations; 
I think we were in agreement. Public relations was not going to do it, nor could 
it possibly do it. Public relations is like charity--it has to begin at home. 
The pharmacist is the primary public relations factor in any scheme. The group 
tried to define what we meant by public relations because some of us felt it 

was a nebulous term in our understanding. We came up with several good defini- 
tions. Mr. Kern approaches it with the fact that, in his opinion, public rela- 
tions is simply the Goiden Rule, and I think probably that is as simply as you 
can define it. Dean McCloskey felt that it is purely an internal and external 
effort to sell the intangibles. Another definition stated that public relations 
is essentially human relations which are publicly appreciated. We also pointed 
out the fact that there is a difference between public relations and advertising 
and there is a tendency for many of us to confuse the two. It was the belief 
that, some place in the curriculum, public relations should be discussed. It 

was the unanimous vote of those in attendance that public relations is taught 
somewhere in their curriculum. Although there may not be a specific assign- 

ment to public relations, it is still discussed and woven into the curriculum 
either in drugstore management or elsewhere but, still, it is and must be there. 
It was agreed that there should probably not be any separate course in public 
relations, but some felt that there should be some hours devoted to a discussion 
of public relations from a factual point of view. It was also felt that public 
relations itself and the discussion of public relations was not the sole function 
of the pharmacy administration department, but it should be interwoven by all 

the members of the faculty of the pharmacy school and that many of the other 
members of the faculty should (and many of them do) bring out in their courses 
the importance of public relations in every operation of the pharmacist and the 
pharmacy school. There should be some effort utilized to teach methodology of 
promoting good public relations and that there are certain guides and certain 
rules and certain efforts which, although they may be obvious,to us, may not be 
obvious to the student or the practicing pharmacist. There is¥ho question that 
there is a tremendous job to be done, but who is going to accept the responsibil- 
ity and how the job is to be done still remains to be solved. It is also felt 
that we have a little .......public relations problem in the fact that too many 
people do not understand the true role of pharmacy in the community and, most 

of all, the pharmacist himself does not understand his true role in the com- 
munity. Probably, before we can sell a real public relations effort, it has to 
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be sold to the pharmacist first. Another point brought out was the fact that we 
must, in some manner or means, get acrops to the public the miracle of distribu- 
tion--the fact that distribution itself in addition to research is an important 
factor in the modern day medication. I think it was pointed out this morning 
by Mr. Smith that 5 per cent of the budget is spent for research but yet a pro- 
portionately higher share, and particularly when-we assign it to the retail price 
of the drug, is spent in distribution. The fact is that no matter how much 
effort is expended in research, unless the drug is available at the time it is 
needed, then really the drug has no value. This must be impressed upon the 
public. We also, of course, discussed certain viewpoints and it's amazing how 
many different ones there are. I want to thank all of those who were in the 
session for giving me a number of ideas and I hope the others who attended bene- 
fited as well. 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MARKETING 


Section 3 

"Public Relations" 

Presiding, Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries. 
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lic relations itself is not a magic program--it is not a magic word, it is not 

a cure-all. It is not a panacea for all the ills that pharmacy has. There is 

no question, however, that good public relations is helpful in establishing-- 

and maintaining--a successful professional practice but, by far, it is not the 
single answer that many pharmacists think it is. Many pharmacists have the feel- 
ing that overnight, by some miracle of advertising, they are going to be trans- 
formed into a completely different world through this medium of public relations; 
I think we were in agreement. Public relations was not going to do it, nor could 
it possibly do it. Public relations is like charity--it has to begin at home. 
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and there is a tendency for many of us to confuse the two. It was the belief 
that, some place in the curriculum, public relations should be discussed. It 

was the unanimous vote of those in attendance that public relations is taught 
somewhere in their curriculum. Although there may not be a specific assign- 

ment to public relations, it is still discussed and woven into the curriculum 
either in drugstore management or elsewhere but, still, it is and must be there. 
‘It was agreed that there should probably not be any separate course in public 
relations, but some felt that there should be some hours devoted to a discussion 
of public relations from a factual point of view. It was also felt that public 
relations itself and the discussion of public relations was not the sole function 
of the pharmacy administration department, but it should be interwoven by all 

the members of the faculty of the pharmacy school and that many of the other 
members of the faculty should (and many of them do) bring out in their courses 
the importance of public relations in every operation of the pharmacist and the 
pharmacy school. There should be some effort utilized to teach methodology of 
promoting good public relations and that there are certain guides and certain 
rules and certain efforts which, although they may be obvious,to us, may not be 
obvious to the student or the practicing pharmacist. There is¥no question that 
there is a tremendous job to be done, but who is going to accept the responsibil- 
ity and how the job is to be done still remains to be solved. It is also felt 
that we have a little .......public relations problem in the fact that too many 
people do not understand the true role of pharmacy in the community and, most 

of all, the pharmacist himself does not understand his true role in the com- 
munity. Probably, before we can sell a real public relations effort, it has to 
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be sold to the pharmacist first. Another point brought out was the fact that we 
must, in some manner or means, get acrogps to the public the miracle of distribu- 
tion--the fact that distribution itself in addition to research is an important 
factor in the modern day medication. I think it was pointed out this morning 
by Mr. Smith that 5 per cent of the budget is spent for research but yet a pro- 
portionately higher share, and particularly when we assign it to the retail price 
of the drug, is spent in distribution. The fact is that no matter how much 
effort is expended in research, unless the drug is available at the time it is 
needed, then really the drug has no value. This must be impressed upon the 
public. We also, of course, discussed certain viewpoints and it's amazing how 
many different ones there are. I want to thank all of those who were in the 
session for giving me a number of ideas and I hope the others who attended bene- 
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Presiding, Mrs. Esther J. W. Hall, The University of Texas. 


versity of Texas in 1947. 


MRS. ESTHER J. W. HALL 


Assistant Professor of Pharmacy Administration, 
College of Pharmacy, University of Texas, Member of 


Committee on Teachers Seminar on Pharmacy Administra- 
tion. 


Mrs. Hall received her B. S. from Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, in 1939; M. S. Degree in Phar- 
macy, University of Texas, '53, and is currently 
pursuing the Ph. D. Degree in Pharmacy Administra- 
tion as a Faculty Fellow of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. 


She is a registered pharmacist, with wide exper- 


‘-ience in manufacturing, retail pharmacy and in 


teaching. She taught pharmacy at Howard College 
in 1946 prior to joining the faculty at The Uni- 


She is a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Faculty Fellow, 
American College of Apothecaries, Secretary-Treasurer of the Section on Teachers 
of Pharmacy Administration, Conference of Teachers, American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, National Publicity Chairman Kappa Epsilon, a member of Rho 
Chi, American Association for the Advancement of Science, Phi Mu, and Sigma Iota 


Epsilon. 


She is a collaborator on publications in pharmacy, dispensing pharmacy, pharmacy 
jurisprudence. A joint editor with A. Hamilton Chute, "The Pharmacist in Retail 
Distribution." A contributor to professional publications. A member of the 
audio-visual education committee of the American Association of Colleges of 


Pharmacy. 


"Problems and Opportunities in Organization" 
Charles C. Rabe, American Pharmaceutical Association. 


"Financial Management Through Credit" 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University. 


"Risk Management" 


W. W. Low, Walgreen Company. 


"Personnel--Asset or Liability’ 
Joseph K. Bailey, The University of Texas. 
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CHARLES C. RABE 


Assistant to the Secretary of the American Pharmace- 
tical Association. 


He acquired the B. S. in Pharmacy in 1939 from the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Science and 
also attended Valparaiso University, and the M. S. in 
Pharmacy Administration, 1950, Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy. He was a Scholarship Fellow of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
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tion at St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sci- 
ence and Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. During the decade of his association 
with the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, he was active in promoting public rela- 

tions and in alumni affairs. 


In addition to experience in the practice of pharmacy in independent, chain, and 
exclusive prescription pharmacies, he has also had sales experience with two 
leading pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


He has served as Chairman of the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; as a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association's Committee on Prescription Tolerances and the Commit- 
tee on Social and Economic Relations. He was also a faculty member of a previous 
Teacher's Seminar held in 1954 at the University of Connecticut related to 
Teaching Methods in Pharmacy Administration. 


He is a member of Rho Chi, Kappa Psi, and American Pharmaceutical Association. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN ORGANIZATION 


Charles C. Rabe 


The Committee responsible for the planning of the 1956 Teachers' Seminar on Phar- 
macy Administration is to be commended for having included in the program a berth 
for the discussion of the problems and opportunities in organization. Although 
a& great many pharmaceutical educators have been very cognizant of their respon- 
sibilities in impressing pharmacy students with the importance of supporting 
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pharmaceutical organizations following graduation, one can say without fear of. 
contradiction that there is still room for improvement on the part of some edu- 
cators who regard such matters but lightly. 


We appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you,who can do so much to mold 
student opinion,some of the more pertinent facts about association work. Ac- 
tually, it would appear to be within the province of teachers of pharmacy ad- 
ministration to place special emphasis on organization work within their courses 
in management. It is not feasible to suggest that separate courses be estab- 
lished in this area of instruction. However, it does seem consistent with good 
reasoning to suggest the possibility of offering such courses as elective sub- 
jects where they can be taken within a School of Business Administration of a 
university, a number of which now offer one or more courses in association work. 


Pharmacy students who show an interest in organization work as a career might also 
be encouraged to take one or more elective courses in the field of public relations. 
Even though public relations has been over-rated out of true perspective in recent 
years, it is still of considerable importance to those engaged in any position 
involving contact with large groups of people. It would certainly do no harm to 
suggest to prospective association management personnel the value of courses in 
psychology. It should also prove exceedingly helpful to them to take courses in 
journalism since it is so apparent to most of us that there is only a handful of 
really dynamic pharmaceutical writers in the nation at this time. The pharmacy 
curriculum may not permit the option of taking so many elective courses in this 
one area of instruction, and it is reasonable to assume that students wishing to 
follow such a program may have to do so during summer sessions and/or regular 
courses taken after graduation from pharmacy college. 


Persons engaged in association work are dealing constantly with problems in the a 
realm of business, legislation, management, etc. Since these subjects receive 
consideration in the teaching of pharmacy administration, it follows that such 
course work can be beneficial to those looking forward to career association 
employment. It can also be stated that pharmaceutical educators having a good 
background in pharmacy administration should be particularly well suited for em- 


ployment in association work, provided that they possess other important quali- 
fications. 


We have stressed some of the collegiate courses that might prove helpful to phar- 
macy students who are interested in association work; however, let us be com- 
pletely honest in stating that even a very intensive college training in this 
field would not necessarily qualify one for such a position immediately follow- 
ing graduation. It would seem improper to encourage students into this phase of 
pharmaceutical employment without stressing the necessity of a good general back- 
ground in one or more areas of pharmaceutical employment following the completion 
of college work. The problems of association work are so diversified that is is 
quite doubtful whether most recent graduates are qualified to cope with them. 
This may not necessarily be true insofar as all positions are concerned, but it 
does apply to top and middle-management personnel who have frequent contact with 
& variety of association activities, especially those which entail close personal 
contact with members. The records show that few recent pharmacy graduates are 
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employed in association work. It is evident that those who are charged with the 
responsibility of hiring such personnel are fully aware of the experience back- 
ground prerequisites in this field. 


Many of the more responsible positions in organization work go to pharmacists who 
have been active in association work over a period of years as officers, committee 
members, etc. They must have demonstrated a liking and a capacity for such work 
and an ability to get along well with people. And they must have demonstrated 
their dedication to the cause of better pharmacy. 


Opportunities for employmentin associations are limited, and at present the number 
of pharmacists so engaged is less than one hundred. Further, the turnover rate is 
low and this, too, limits opportunities. The turnover rate in top management po- 
sitions on the national level is especially low although this is not necessarily 
true in lower-graded positions. It has been rather evident that top management 
assignments generally gravitate to those who have already demonstrated their asso- 
ciation work potential in projects of national scope or in other positions of far- 
reaching importance. 


Let us look at state and local pharmaceutical associations for a moment. For all 
practical purposes we eliminate the local associations (metropolitan, county, etc.) 
in considering full-time career employment. Few groups in these categories can 
afford the full-time services of an executive secretary or general manager. This 
is not to say, however, that the men now holding such positions on a part-time 
basis are not important in the over-all scheme of organization. It is pretty 
clear to all of us that we must be organized from the ground floor up. And we 
must have pharmacists who are willing to give liberally of their time in the oper- 
ation of these organizations. 


State pharmaceutical associations offer the largest field for career opportunities 
since all forty-eight states and the District of Columbia have such organizations. 
Unfortunately, not all state associations can afford the full-time services of a 

secretary or manager. 


A recent survey shows that some thirty-five state pharmaceutical associations em- 
ploy full-time secretaries, and of this number at least nine are non-pharmacists. 
Six associations employ secretaries who also serve as secretaries of boards of 
pharmacy, and eleven have secretaries who are engaged in retail pharmacy as em- 
ployees or proprietors. Two or three state association secretaries also serve 
non-pharmaceutical groups. 


The non-pharmacists now serving as state pharmaceutical association secretaries 
have demonstrated, in general, that non-pharmacists can serve well in such capac- 
ities, provided that they possess a true dedication to the cause of better phar- 
macy. There have been a number of reasons for the employment of non-pharmacists 
in such assignments. In some instances budget limitations were such that no 
qualifie&é pharmacist would consider the job at the salary being offered. Rather 
than give the job to a pharmacist on a part-time basis, the association felt 
that it would be to its best interest to employ a non-pharmacist on a full-time 
basis. Then, too, there have been cases where non-pharmacists have been given 
these positions because they possessed outstanding qualifications that could not 
be found in any of the pharmacists seeking the position. 
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A survey conducted in 1954 showed that state pharmaceutical association secretar- 
ies had been at their positions for an average of 10 years. It is clear that the 
turnover rate is low, and we note that a number of the secretaries have served in 
such capacities for as many as fifteen years or more. 


While this statement may be subject to all sorts of interpretations, it is my 
personal feeling that this length of tenure of office is a tribute to the quality 
of many of the people now serving in these positions. It is also clear-cut evi- 
dence of their dedication to the cause of better pharmacy. These figures also 
reveal the fact that associations, in general, are reluctant to make frequent 
changes in top-management positions. They have an appreciation of the importance 
of continuity, and they realize that few men possess the ability and temperament 
for such work. 


Let us be charitable in our opinions about association management. While there 
are exceptions, to be sure, it can be said that many of the persons so employed 
could earn considerably more income operating their own pharmacies or taking 
employment in other positions. But they are so dedicated to their associations 
and the objectives of organized pharmacy that they are willing to forego a certain 
amount of actual income for psychic income. 


We have previously mentioned that association personnel, particularly in the higher 
graded positions, must have certain qualifications for maximum effectiveness. Mr. 
Clark Belden, Managing Director of the New England Gas Association, in an article 
entitled "Desirable Qualifications for Association Executives" which appeared in 
the October 1955 issue of the American Trade Association Executives Journal, list- 
ed some 107 special qualifications. May I add at this point that my reference to 
this trade association publication does not in any way whatsoever imply that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is a member of that organization. There can 
be no argument about the distinction between trade and professional associations, 
and obviously the A. Ph. A. falls into the professional category. Nevertheless, 
there are certain areas in which the qualifications of association workers in 
these two fields overlap and, therefore, I wish to take the liberty to quote Mr. 
Belden at some length in view of the excellence of his presentation. In the in- 
terest of time and space limitations, I shall abstract these points. 


The qualifications which Mr. Belden listed appear under eight main headings as 
follows: Vision, Human Relations, Public Relations, Flexibility, Association 
Technique, Basic Ability, Character and Temperament, and Personal Drive. 


Among the points listed under the heading of Vision are the following: 1) a de- 
tached open-mindedness, 2) a good perspective, 3) practical imagination, 4) common 
sense, 5) a curiosity along broad research lines, 6) a spirit of venture, 7) a 
clear understanding of the aims of members, 8) the realization that it is not 
only dangerous to be behind the parade but also to be ahead of it, 9) correct 
timing, 10) keeping abreast of all important developments in the field, 11) the 
ability to show members what the association could be and perhaps should be and 
Stimulate their own ideas in this area, 12) willingness and determination to 

Seek the frequent opinions of officials and members regarding possible improve- 
ments, 13) the patience to encourage officials and members to discuss association 
Problems, 14) the recognition that sometimes one can be wrong and/or his members 
can be right and 15) the ability to act as one's own severest critic. 
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In the field of Human Relations these points were listed: 1) the desire to work 
closely and continuously with many people, 2) the ability to secure the active 
cooperation of important people, 3) the objective ability to get along well with 
many different types of people under many different conditions, 4) the objective 
ability to work constructively for the association's benefit with some members 
who may be distasteful, 5) the objective ability to work constructively with each 
of two members who may dislike each other, 6) the realization that personal vic- 
tories in controversial situations may be too expensive if it alienates very 
many members, 7) extreme care in selecting confidants, 8) a personality that 
wears well after the members have come to know one well, 9) an avoidance of the 
actor's forced vocational pattern of playing many different roles, i.e., being 
all things to all men, 10) the ability to cooperate with other association execu- 
tives, 11) the ability to secure maximum voluntary interest and cooperation from 
staff associates, 12) the ability to suggest good compromises in the inevitable 
opinion conflicts of association operation, 13) the ability to make one's fellow 
officers feel that they have an important place in the association's program and 
progress, 14) the ability to give proper credit to those officials and members 
who name more-than-average contributions of time, energy, and thought and 15) the 
avoidance of self-praise. 


Under the heading of Public Relations are the following qualifications: 1) an 
active interest in one's own public relations education, 2) a growing background 
in public relations literature, 3) understanding the fundamentals of public rela- 
tions, 4) understanding where, when, how and why to apply these fundamentals of 
public relations tn behalf of an association, 5) understanding when not to use a 
public relations program if it will do more harm than good, 6) avoiding the mis- 
take of acting on the belief that information, publicity, promotion, entertaining 
or doing something for somebody constitutes the most important part of public re- 
lations, 7) understanding why policies and their execution are the most basic as- 
pect of the public relations field, 8) understanding when public interest suggests 
that association policies should be revised, 9) understanding that good public 
relations starts "at home,” in this instance, among the association staff, then 
among officials, committees, and members and 10) an appreciation of the possibil- 
ities for educating the members through public relations conferences addressed 

by qualified speakers and panel members. 


' Qualifications for association executives outlined under the heading of Flexibili- 
ty included these: 1) the ability to work simultaneously for many bosses (the 
members) with varying temperaments and different ideas, 2)the ability to adjust 
every year to new officers possessing similar variations, 3) the ability to set 
aside (often) the day's planned work schedule of important items and do less 
important things with more pressure or immediacy behind them, 4) the ability to 
take contrasting positions as circumstances may require for the association's 
best interests, 5)the ability to blend one's impatience at the slow membership 
reception of some cherished proposal with their impatience at the staff's slow 
progress with some cherished proposal of theirs, 6) the ability to rebound and to 
continue one's efforts with minimum disconcertion if one suffers an occasional 
set-back in the acceptance of certain proposals, 7) the ability to "roll with the 
punch” and to take a certain amount of "pushing around" with composure in the 
knowledge that such developments are inherent in association work and are usually 
largely or wholly impersonal and 8) the ability to consider, to study, and to 


handle a wide variety of problems, proposals and activities as a fairly constant 
diet. © 
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Included under the heading of Association Technique are the following desirable 
qualifications for association executives: 1) a basic know-how covering the 
association field, 2) a love of association work in distinction to other kinds 
of work, 3) a feel for association work, 4)@ good thinker in association terms, 
5) a good organizer in association terms, 6) a good producer in association terms, 
7) a good promoter, salesman and fund raiser, 8) foresight in connection with 
association objectives, 9) the ability to keep key members adequately informed, 
10) the foresight to release promptly to all parties concerned minutes and memo~ 
randa of all conferences or meetings, 11) the foresight to secure adequate com- 
mitments on paper before undertaking programs involving expenditures for special 
projects, 12) the foresight to be a hard-headed purchasing agent of activity ideas 
and/or of program possibilities , 13) the foresight to use the valuable principle 
of pre-testing markets by exploring program possibilities informally with a few 
embers whose judgment is most respected, 14) the ability to appraise members 
successfully for the contributions they can make, 15) the ability to distinguish 
between friends as such and members who are best qualified for important positions, 
16) the ability to study the operation of the most successful associations and to 
adopt ideas that can be used by one's own association, 17) the ability to initiate 
proposals for the introduction of new activities and the elimination of existing 
activities, 18) the achievement of sound financial management, 19) the ability to 
keep expansion within sound limits based upon real needs, 20) the ability to draw 
a clear line between policies that should be set by various groups within the or- 
ganization, 21) a tendency to overconsult with fellow officers rather than under- 
consult regarding potentially controversial matters and 22) the ability to develop 


one's staff gradually so that each member can handle more important assignments, 
thus relieving "the congested top." 


Basic Ability qualifications include these: 1) the ability to appraise people 
readily, 2) the ability to engage in objective self-analysis, 3) an analytical 
type mind, 4) the ability to think both broadly and deeply, 5) the ability to plan 
well, 6) the ability to evaluate well, 7) the ability to coordinate well, 8) the 
ability to write well, 9) the ability to speak well, 10) the ability to listen 
well, 11) the ability to avoid making important commitments without adequate con- 


sideration and 12) the mental substance with which to earn respect, build con- 
fidence and secure acceptance. 


Among the more important qualifications under the heading of Character and Tem- 
perament are the following: 1) high ethics, 2) the ability to respect and to 
retain the personal confidence of members, 3) a good sense of humor, 4) courage-- 
motivated by good judgment rather than by disturbed emotions, 5) a stable tem- 
perament with the ability to eliminate hatred and jealousy, 6) the adoption of 
the policy of "live and let live," 7) the ability to avoid becoming too pleased 
when things are going well and to avoid becoming too discouraged when the op- 
posite is true, 8) the desire and ability to cooperate in all reasonable ways, 
and 9) the hebit of success and the philosophy of accomplishment. 


Personal Drive qualifications are as follows: 1) good health with sustained en- 
ergy, 2) good physical habits, 3) a personal ambition which includes the factors 
of self, family and job in about equal ratio, 4) being a self-starter, 5) being 
able to work hard for long periods under continued heavy pressure, 6) the abili- 
ty to avoid the line of least resistance, 7) enthusiasm - kept on an objective 

basis, 8) the ability to forget one's work when off duty and 9) the ability to 

Keep the word "I" in acceptable perspective in all one's association activities. 
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After noting these many points I'm sure you will agree that few, if any, associa- 
tion executives meet all the qualifications listed. In fact, one might conclude 
that it is humanly impossible for any one person to rate 100% on such a test. But 
in any event it can be stated with considerable confidence that no man should at- 
tempt association work if he cannot rate 75% or better on such an evaluation. 


This list of special qualifications for association executives may prove useful 
to educators who may wish to discuss these points with students interested in 
organization work as a career. Further, a general discussion of this material 
before an entire class of students may do much toward giving them a better under- 
standing of what they should and should not expect of association personnel. Such 
a check-list may also be useful to committees charged with the selection of per- 
sonnel for top positions in organizations. 


Until now we have limited our discussion to career opportunities and desirable 
qualifications for those interested in association work. Next we shall discuss 
opportunities in association work as they apply to goals and objectives. Generally 
speaking, professional associations have pretty clearly defined objectives which 
take into consideration the necessity of following a course of action that will 
not detract from professionalism. Unfortunately, this has not always been possible 
in the field of pharmacy because the functioning of many associations has been 
dictated by a realization of the fact that most pharmacists are concerned with 
both professional and commerical values. . 


It should be pretty obvious that pharmacy needs a strictly professional national 
organization to maintain and preserve pharmacy's professional status among the 
health professions. Can a national organization function actively in both com- 
mercial and professional matters and still be regarded as a professional organiza- 
tion? This question is one that must be answered by American pharmacy; I do not 
profess to know the complete and final answer. But I do know that most pharma- 
cists are pretty touchy about being classified as non-professionals. This might 
suggest an answer to our question on the basis of the desire of pharmacists to 
maintain their professional standing and prestige. 


Pharmacy needs local and state associations; there can be no question about this 
need. Local and state problems are so varied that they must be handled on a 
local basis. Because of the nature of their problems, the operation of most of 
these organizations tends toward being a combination of both professional and 
commercial functions. 


It is noted that not all state and local associations avail themselves of the 
many opportunities they have to strengthen pharmacy's position as a profession. 
Surveying their annual conventions and/or regular meetings we find that quite 
frequently little, if any, time is devoted to discussions of a professional 
nature. Some groups have exhibited a decided preference for programs of an al- 
most entirely commerical nature. If pharmacy's position as a profession is to 
be upheld it would not seem improper to suggest that at least one-half of their 
program time be devoted to a consideration of professional matters. The manag- 
ing secretaries of state and local associations are not always responsible for 
the absence of such topics on their programs. Program planning is generally 
placed in the hands of a committee, many of which have often been reluctant to 
develop professional programs for fear that members would not attend. Most of 
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us attending this Seminar have had the experience of attending conventions and 
meetings at which speakers with a message of professional interest have had to 
address audiences composed of but a handful of people. Surely it is not asking 
too much to suggest that more emphasis be placed on professional values without 
detracting from the importance of commercial interests and problems. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that opportunities for accomplishment by organ- 
izations at the national, state, and local level are limited to considerable ex- 
tent by the attitude and philosophy of individual pharmacists toward their pro- 
fession and its organizations. All of us are pretty familiar with the old re- 
frain - "How will membership in the association put more money in my cash register 
and bank account?" It is unfortunate that not all pharmacists realize that pro- 
fessional associations perform many services that are not as tangible as those 
rendered by commercial and trade groups. You, as educators, can do much to con- 
dition the minds of our future pharmacists as to the true meaning and importance 
of these many intangible services offered by associations. 


Pharmaceutical organizations also have many opportunities to strengthen pharmacy's 
position as a respected profession by spelling out to their members in no uncertain 
terms those activities which do not constitute acceptable professional and com- 
mercial practice. For example, it is doubtful whether the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages by pharmacists is in keeping with the expressed wishes of many of these same 
pharmacists to be classified as professional people. Unfortunately, it is dif- 
ficult to control the practices of pharmacists on these and other matters of 

ethics since membership in pharmaceutical organizations is on a purely voluntary 
basis. Lack of such control ig, of course, one of the very apparent weaknesses 

in our over-all system of organized pharmacy. 


One of the greatest opportunities in organization lies in cultivating our pharmacy 
students of today and the years ahead. It is here that those of you engaged in 
teaching can make such valuable contributions to the cause of organized pharmacy. 
Many pharmaceutical educators have been making noteworthy contributions in this 
field in a number of ways, including membership growth. We are exceedingly pleased 
over the fact that the Faculty Advisors of the Student Branches of the A. Ph. A. 
took such an active role this year in encouraging members of their June graduating 
classes to become active members of the Association. Nearly 2,000 of these grad- 
uates availed themselves of the special three-year membership pledge plan proposal. 


In addition to the various problems we have brought out in connection with our 
discussion of opportunities, we must point out that another major problem in devel- 
Oping a truly solid front is the result of non-members of organizations benefit- 
ing from association activities. This makes it difficult to convince prospective 
Members that they should support and cooperate with their associations, and there 
appears to be no complete answer to the problem. In some instances state and 

local associations have countered some of this resistance by offering additional 


Services such as life and health insurances at reduced group rates in order to 
attract new members. 


Yet another problem met by organizations is the expectancy of certain members that 
the impossible, or nearly impossible, be achieved. Some people have been particu- 
larly well-gifted in the art of criticizing but nature has been unkind to them in 
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not providing the mental substance for making fertile suggestions as to how particu- 
lar problems can be licked. We are not taking exception to constructive criticism, 
the kind that every association must have if it is to grow and prosper. But pro- 
test is voiced against those who adopt the attitude of "What are you going to do 
about this problem?" -- instead of saying,"What are we going to do about it?” 


Other problems of varying significance at all levels of association work are the 
following: 1) preventing any reduction in total membership because of non-payment 
of dues and resignations, 2) securing new members, 3) securing sufficient adver- 
tising for publications, 4) maintaining an adequate and competent staff within 
budget limitations, 5) planning and financing conventions, 6) getting good atten- 
dance at meetings and conventions, 7) having officers who have the capacity for 
leadership and who can speak effectively for the association and its members, 

8) the "smoothing-over" of political conflicts which are often more apt to develop 
in state and local associations as the result of close personal contact between 
members and officers, 9) having committees that are productive and 10) meeting 
deadlines on projects and publications. 


In conclusion, we would like to reemphasize that there are splendid opportunities 
for developing and maintaining the professional prestige and economic security of 
pharmacists through organization. While the number of career positions is neces- 
sarily limited, this should not discourage pharmacists from seeking employment in 
this field or taking on such assignments on a part-time basis. Pharmaceutical 
educators, particularly those in the field of pharmacy administration, are well 
qualified to teach the fundamentals of associstion work and the qualifications 
demanded of those who wish to serve in such positions. 


Educators may also make significant contributions toward strengthening the position 
of pharmacy by encouraging all students to support and cooperate with their organ- 
izations following graduation. They can do much in furthering the cause of organ- 
ized pharmacy by educating pharmacy students as to the goals and objectives of 
organizations, and the moral obligations every pharmacist has to his fellow phar- 
macist and to his profession. 


DISCUSSION 


Q- I would like to comment on the opportunities of organization at the associa- 
tion level. I think this can be well taken since we are teachers of manage- 
ment and many of us are faculty sponsors for student chapters of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and are vitally interested in the training of 
students at all levels for all types of jobs. -However, the basic principles 

of management, scientific or otherwise, can be learned in a good management 

course and can be applied with variations. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT THROUGH CREDIT 


Robert V. 


Evanson 


A group of visitors were being conducted through the Carlsbad 
Caverns. .In one of the deepest chambers the guide snapped off 
the lights so everyone could get the feel of utter darkness. 
After a short time a small girl began to cry, but her older bro- 
ther put his arm around her and said, "Don't cry, Sis. There's 
a man here who knows how to turn on the lights." 


The general manipulation and control of the total economy depends upon many fac- 
tors, each of which is singularly important and vitally involved in the inter- 
dependence of the group. Perhaps no one factor is more important than credit. 
Credit can be defined in terms of both faith and money. The essence of credit is 
the combination which admits confidence in character and reputation co-existent 
with current and fixed assets. This combination, if satisfactory, indicates 

that the debtor will pay because he says he will, because he has incoming cur- 
rent funds to cover the payment, and because he has sufficient fixed and cur- 
rent assets to pay if it becomes necessary to sue or demand collection for 
default. Credit, then, is nothing more than the borrowing or lending of a sum 
Certain in money, expressed in the form of money, goods, or land, and based upon 


the assumed confidence that the debtor will repay as agreed in one payment or in 
periodic instalments. 
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There is an immediate apparent relationship between credit and both the demand for 
capital and the total consumer demand for goods and services. An increase in avail- 
able credit can stimulate an increase in borrowing or buying, and an increase in 

the demand for money or goods can create sufficient pressure to cause a relaxing of 
credit restrictions in order to take advantage of the situation. 


That credit plays a vital part in the management of our individual and total econ- 
omy can be illustrated by an analysis of "Why the Depression Lasted So Long” by 
Burck and Silberman.1 They pointed out that the depression began because of several 
basic weaknesses including, among others, an increasingly lopsided distribution of 
the benefits of rising productivity, a declining population growth, and poor market- 
ing techniques all of which caused expenditures for consumer durables to slacken 
and home building to decline in the mid-Twenties. Then came the stock market crash 
and the soft spots grew softer. "What is more important, the whole nation was 
heavily and precariously in hock to itself, and falling prices and liquidation of 
security and real estate values made the burden intolerable. In 1929 the interest 
on corporate debt took 40% of all corporate profit before taxes, against about 10% 
today. Non-farm mortgage debt - most of it callable in five years - was: equal to 
50% of disposable income, against only 36% now, and interest rates in 1929 were 50 
to 100% higher than they are now." 


There is no doubt today that someone turned off the lights in 1929 and 1930 to 
plunge our nation and the world into the darkness of economic chaos. It is a know 
fact that the basic philosophy of the country and of people in general up to 1937 
was that credit was a privilege. The consumer operated on a cash or near-cash 
basis whenever possible and only the more costly items were consistently purchased 
on credit. Fiscal policy was based on the balanced budget up to 1937 after which 
the "New Deal spending spree” of deficit financing became the vogue in an effort 
to buy national prosperity through credit. 


Table 1 and Figure 1 indicate the nature of public and private debt for the last 
40 years. The World War I period ended with a 500% increase in the public debt 
amounting to $25 billion. The debt remained constant through the Twenties and 
started to rise during the Thirties as small attempts were made to inject a few 
more amps into the lighting system from the battery, credit. The effects of 
World War II are noticeable in the increase of 100 plus % from 1940 through 1942 
and the total increase of 500% from 1940 through 1945. National defense and other 
expenditures have returned the public debt to an amount higher than the war peak. 


Private debt, on the other hand rose steadily but in small increments up to 1929 
and then back-tracked during the depression. Increases in private debt during 

both war periods were maximized at a plus $20 billion; however, this same dollar 
increase constituted a 27 per cent increase during the 1916-1919 period but only 
a 15 per cent rise during the 1940-1945 period, the greatest debt actually ocur- 
ring at the end of 1944. 


1 
Fortune, 51, No. 3, 84 - 88 (March, 1955). 
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Table 1. Net Public and Private Debt at ad of Calendar Year. 
(Billions of Dollars) 


YEAR ‘TOTAL PUBLIC PRIVATE YEAR TOTAL PUBLIC PRIVATE 
1916 81.4 5.6 75.8 1936 §6169.9 45.8 124.1 
1917 93.7 12.0 81.7 1937 172.2 47.5 124.7 
1918 112.7 25.9 86.8 1938 169.6 48.6 121.0 
1919 127.2 30.7 96.5 . 1939 173.7 51.2 122.5 

; 1920) =—-134.5 29.4 105.1 1940 179.9 53.3 126.6 
1921 134.7 29.4 105.3 1941 202.4 64.1 138.3 
1922 §6138.6 30.1 108.5. 1942 250.2 109.4 140.8 
1923 145.0 29.6 115.4 1943 305.9 161.9 144.0 
1924 151.4 29.4 122.0 1944 365.1 219.1 146.0 
1925 160.7 29.5 131.2 1945 406.3 266.4 139.9 
1926 166.7 28.9 137.8 1946 397.4 243.3 154.1 
1927 174.9 28.6 146.3 1947 417.9 237-7 180.2 
1928 =: 1183.4 28.6 154.8 1948 434.0 232.7 201.3 
1929 187.7 28.3 159.4 1949 =448.2 236.7 211.5 
1930 187.4 28.9 158.5 1950 490.7 239.4 251.3 
1931 177.9 32.0 145.9 1951 524.6 241.8 282.8 

1932 §6©169.3 35.0 134.3 1952 555.5 248.7 306.8 
1933 162.7 37.4 125.3 1953 585.9 256.7 329.2 
1934 161.9 39.0 122.9 1954 606.5 263.6 342.9 
1935 164.0. 42.1 121.9 1955 657.8 269.9 387.9 
2 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Sept., 1946,p. 13, and subsequent yearly 

reviews. : 


After the war had ended, the idea of getting what you need and needing what you 
want was the basic philosophy of both government and people. The vogue of buy 
now and pay later soon used up the expendable cash reserves saved during the war 
period. Then, as prices spiraled more credit became necessary as evidenced by 
the increase of private debt 183% from $140 billion in 1945 to $388 billion in 
1955. 


To the average citizen credit is an item purchased or proffered to buy time in 
which to pay for merchandise or service at the local level. It is not evident 
that the light switch which controls credit - and consequently the general level 
of the economy - lies within the banking system, and more specifically within 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Further, it is not evident that the juggling of lo- 
cal bank reserves or the increase in the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank from 2 1/2 to 3 per cent could retard credit at the local level or affect a 
decrease in economic expansion. The financial management of every phase of our 
national economy and the business world is expedited and expanded through the 
intelligent use of credit. 
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As teachers of Pharmacy Administration we are more interested in the magnitude of 
the light which credit provides in the retail economy -. that 185 billion dollar 
gleam which amounted to 68.8 per cent of the energy emanating from the lamp of 
disposable personal income in 1955. Table 2 presents a brief summary of the con- 
sumer credit and retail sales activity for the last 14 years. The war years are 
abnormal as regards consumer buying and credit. Sales and credit are dependent up- 
on the demands for goods, services and money, but here we have a period during 
which increased wages permitted more spending power, if the wage earners could buy 
the right merchandise. Unfortunately, the lack of goods forced a no-sale situa- 
tion in many lines, and rationing placed a sales ceiling on many commodities. Thus, 
from Table 2 we learn that retail sales rose slowly but actually decreased to 46.8 
per cent of disposable income. Drug store sales held steady in their relationship 
to disposable income. A study of credit data reveals that total consumer credit 
lagged but returned to the 1942 level by June of 1946. During this period non- 
installment charge accounts rose from 19.0 to 34.5 per cent of the total consumer 


credit indicating both an increase in non-durable goods sales and a decrease in 
durable goods sales to the consumer. 


The official end of the war was the beginning of a new era as all forms of sales 
began to expand quite rapidly. It is of value here to note that in one year's 
time retail sales increased a mere 25 per cent while charge account debt went up 
54 per cent and all other consumer credit (not including charge accounts) spiraled 
89 per cent over 1945. These increases have not been continuous in their magni- 
tude, as can be seen by inspecting both Table 2 and Figure 2. Credit controls 
exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank are noticeable in Figure 2 by the definite 
curb on credit expansion during 1948, 1951 and 1954. All three of these years 
show increases of less than $1 billion of total consumer credit, but none show 
any curbing of charge account increases. The main objective of such controls is 
to curtail inflationary instalment-credit buying. Following this curbing effect, 
1952 retail sales advanced only $5.86 billion which was but slightly greater than 
the increase of $5.65 billion in consumer credit net of charge accounts. 


I would draw a few more statistics from these data by comparing the present to 

the past at the risk of omitting significant cyclical changes along the way caused 
by the Korean War, steel and auto strikes, a change of administration, attempts 

to control the economy, et cetera. Retail sales and outstanding credit at the 

end of 1945 and 1955 have increased as follows: drug and proprietary store sales 
from $3.02 to $5.20 billion (plus 72%), total retail sales from $76.57 to $185.48 
billion (plus 142%), non-installment charge accounts from $1.98 to $3.79 billion 
(plus 91%), and total consumer credit net of charge accounts from $3.75 to $32.42 
billion (plus 764%). I believe these data indicate that credit management is no 
Small item in our current economic philosophy and practice, and consider, if you 
will, the fact that only 10.5% of all this consumer credit is charge account, 
quick payment, turnover credit. It appears that the nation is getting itself 

back into hock. The recent advance in the discount rates reported in the National 
City Bank Monthly Letter for June, 1956, may have an effect on the order of 1954 


* 


Consumer Credit is defined to include (a) instalment credit for sales, (b) in- 


stalment credit for cash loans, (c) charge account sale credit, (d) single pay- 
ment loans, and (e) service credit. 
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Table 2. Consumer Credit, Charge Accounts, Tota] Retail Sales 
and Drug Store Sales, 1942 - 1955. 


TOT.CONSUMER CREDIT CHARGE ACCTS. TOT.RETAIL SALES DRUG & PROP. SALES 


Millions Pct. of Millions CA/CC Millions Pct.of Millions Pct. of 
Year - of Dispos. of Pct . of Dispos. of Dispos. 

Dollars Inc. Dollars Ratio Dollars Inc. Dollars Inc. 
19423" 7,513 1,430 19.0% 

D 6,156 5.2% 1,513 24.5% 57,552 49.4% 2,185 1.% 
19433 5,095 1,338 

D 5,198 3.% 1,498 29.0% 63,860 47.8% 2,588 2.0% 
1944T 5,209 1,370 

D 5,790 4.0% 1,758 30.3% 69,484 46.84% 2,811 1.9% 
19455 5,697 : 1,544 

D 5,734 3.8% 1,981 34.5% 76,572 50.2% 3,023 2.0% 
19465 7,905 2,327 

D 10,147 3.6 3,054 30.0% 95,642 63.1% 3,571 2.2% 
19477 11,244 2 ,887 

D 13,428 8.0% 3,612 26.6% 117,949 70.2% 3,590 2.2% 
19483 14,669 3,352 

D 14,411 7.7h 3,854 26.6% 129,867 69.0% 3,688 2.0% 
1949J 16,124 3,274 

D 17,104 9.1% 3,909 22.8% 128,184 68.4% 3,606 1.9% 
19503 17,651 3,392 | 

D 20,813 10.1% 4,239 20.3% 139,936 69.2% 3,743 2.0% 
19513 19,256 3,904 

D 21,468 9.5% 4,587 21.3% 158,223 70.0% 4 S47 2.0% 
19523 22,446 2,661 

D 25,827 10.9% 3,313 12.96 164,085 69.3% 4,717 2.0% 
19533 27,411 2,781 

D 29,537 11.8% 3,249 11.06 170,741 68.3% 4,790 1.9% 
19543 28,666 2,819 

D 30,125 11.84 3,518 11.6% 170,644 67.3% 4 940 1.9% 
1955J 32,471 3,040 

D 36,225 13.4% 3,797 10.5% 185,481 68.8% 5 ,200 1.9% 


= 


* 


J and D are June and December, resp. Data are given for both semi-annual and 


3 


Source: 


annual periods to indicate the fluctuation in credit patterns during any given yea: 


Selected issues of the Survey of Current Business, 1943 - 1956. 
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Fig. 2 Total Retail Sales, Total Consumer Credit, and Non-Instal- 
ment Charge Accounts, 1942 - 1955, (Billions of Dollars) 
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cut back caused by similar advances in 1953.. Should such an advance produce simi- 
lar results next year, and this follow a normal increase, total consumer credit out- 
standing will approximate $42 billion. I wouldn't suggest that this prediction is 

valid considering the eventful nature of these twelve months. 


When asked "Is Consumer Debt Too High?", Ernest A. Dauer, Director of Consumer Stud- 
ies for Household Finance Corporation, stated in part: "Changes in our social struc- 
ture and living habits have been conducive to the acquisition of family fixed assets 
ee+ee- Over the years there has been an increased acceptance of the use of consumer 
credit by an ever-widening group of families. There has been 4 continued expansion 
of instalment credit into new areas. These factors represent long-term trends that 
will, in my opinion, continue. It is probable that the ratio of instalment, credit 
to consumer income after taxes will continue to increase in years to come."* 


There is one more point to consider right here before we leave the total retail cred- 
it bulb. I am certain that this bulb would increase its known wattage were all the 
facts reported. Credit data for sales can easily be obtained from many major sources 
--except for the thousands of small dealers who never report credit business because 
they operate on a “cash basis." These data would be direct and important addi- 
tions to charge account information were they available. For example, if the av- 
erage monthly unreported charges outstanding for drug stores were $100, the ag- 
gregate addition to credit data would approach $5 million. This sum is but a part 
of the potential unreported credit which is hardly included in these data even 
though we consider these estimates to be relative and as close to fact as statisti- 
cal analysis will permit through sampling techniques. I cannot be too convinced, 
however, that the sample contains a group of cash-basis retailers who also provide 
credit privileges but do not report this fact on tax returns in violation of our tax 
laws. Whatever the situation is, we are convinced that a lot of business is done on 
paper. Furthermore, we are aware that a changing philosophy permits the use of 
credit for smaller and smaller purchases without the fear of being in debt, of owing 
several creditors at one time, or of having our neighbors know that "we bought it 
on time. 


Much has been said about the general nature of credit, but a brief statement here 
will at least concentrate our thinking on certain basic elements at all levels of 
marketing. The major advantages of credit are the convenience of buying and selling 
without a transfer of spot cash, an increase in sales volume caused by the removal 
of cash restraints on quantity and quality, and the tendency toward concentration 
as a buying habit. The major disadvantages of credit are the added costs of ac- 
counting and credit management, a greater capital investment in accounts receivable; 
possible losses from bad accounts, and perhaps the pressure on the debtor should he 
find himself struggling to remain solvent and current. The possible disadvantage 
of increased prices is debatable and depends upon the nature and degree of competi- 
tion which exist in a given market. It can be theorized that in many instances 

the addition to volume will be sufficient to increase margin by an amount greater 
than the added expense. This, too, is debatable depending upon the use and ob- 
jectives of credit selling. Although net profit might or does increase, the 


in 
Comm. and Fin. Chr., 183, 732 (Feb. 9, 1956). 
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question to be answered is whether or not it can increase sufficiently to remunerate 
the added risk and investment of capital in accounts receivable. 


Customers who grant credit must receive credit unless they are unduly steeped in 
cash. Credit is a substitute for money at all levels from the consumer to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Almost all forms of credit affect the business cycle by in- 
creasing the supply of money as the economy expands and by making demands for liqui- 
dation during a period of recession when liquidation is extremely difficult. There- 
fore, it is good business to become as solvent and strong as possible along with ex- 
pansion in order to ride a period of recession and perhaps counteract the decline 4 
little by credit stimulation even at all levels. An example of this may be taken 
from South Bend, Indiana, the home of Studebaker autos. Let us assume business is 
good, drug store sales up but credit management permitting outstanding credit and 
debt to balance with little or no cash reserves. A strike or slump in the auto bus- 
iness causes unemployment. The effect is immediate and oftentimes drastic. The 
consumers have no income to buy as usual and many cannot pay off outstanding charge 
debts. The, retailer is now losing current sales and payments for past sales. He 

in turn must pay his wholesalers with reserve cash or personal funds, or he must 
borrow from his local bank, loan shark, or other source. The wholesalers may accept 
notes, but this practice is undesirable. 


The whole point of the above situation is that the retailer is the first person to 
feel the shock and is also the first buffer of its effects on the economy. Without 
an understanding of sound credit policies, the retailer can easily over-extend him- 
self during expansion periods. If his over-extension goes backward to affect his 
wholesalers, they must be able to keep the light burning. We may conclude that 


sound financial policies include the intelligent use of credit as a tool rather than 
as a necessity. 


Regardless of the selling methods used, few retailers escape the use of credit to 
their favor in buying, so it seems logical to start with the retailer as a debtor. 
The retailer (or marketer) needs money for four specific purposes: (1) to purchase 
and pay for fixed assets, (2) to pay for inventory, (3) to pay for services ren- 
dered and classified as operating expenses, and (4) to maintain a personal life 
outside the business. The form of credit required will depend upon the use to 
which he will put the money borrowed. 


The purchase or modernization of a store requires investment capital. The old 
philosophy of plough-back and pay-as-you-go meant conservative skimping in order 
to have liquid cash. Now we push for modern stores, modern equipment, and modern 
merchandising aids by using borrowed capital for investment debt to be retired in 
monthly or quarterly instalments or annually as series notes come due. The usual 
format for equipment to open or modernize a store is 25 per cent down and the bal- 
ance at 5 - 6 per cent simple interest for 6 to 36 months. Thus, if a pharmacist 
decides to remodel his store, he must consider his net profit after taxes as the 
Source of payment, and the contractual investment, plus interest, will be limited 
to surplus and expected earnings during the instalment period. 


For example, assume a volume of $75 ,000 from which the proprietor gets 14 per cent 
or $10,500 in the form of $6,000 in monthly instalments and a net profit re- 
mainder of $4,500. I realize that Uncle Sam considers this as a $10,500 net 
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profit. Mr. X is married and has only a wife at home, and for simplicity's sake 
we will assume a standard deduction. He will have the following return: $10,500 
--1,000 deductions--1,200 exemptions equals $8,300 taxable income for which the 
tax is $1680 plus 26% of $300 or a total of $1758. To this must be added $126 
for social security to make a total tax of $1,884. Thus we have $10,500 reduced 
by taxes to $8,616. He has taken out $6,000 in the form of personal payments, so 
he has a net balance of $2,616 to invest or reserve for investment. Although a 
remodeling program is supposed to develop new business, over-extension of credit 
on the basis of unknown volume increases may seem progressive, but it is hardly 
sound policy for banks and equipment suppliers. 


Our retailer now has $2,616 X 3 or $7,848 of potential capital for payments on 
principal and interest at regular intervals during the 36 month credit period, if 
his business remains static. An extensive job of remodeling at current prices for 
equipment, labor and materials would cost approximately $8 to $10,000. At the above 
rate of surplus, we note that it will take a minimum of four years to retire a 
$10,000 principal. If an increase in sales does not occur, Mr. X will have to use 
his personal income portion to cover interest and contingencies. The better pro- 
gram would be to plan out the job over a period of 4 or 5 years or even 9 or 10 
years if possible, because there are uses for reserves other than remodeling. How- 
ever, there are cases in which remodeling cannot take 10 years because of the need 
for a total or near-total effort. I suppose we could give a lengthy solution to 
this problem, but every business, every owner, and every banker will alter the 
situation. We realize that any increase in profits, if not needed elsewhere, can 
be used for debt retirement and will lower the interest paid, but the amount of 

the loan and the terms for repayment will be based upon known facts. 


There are sources other than banks for capital loans. The Federal Government has 
funds available through its Small Business Administration Office of the Department 
of Commerce. Funds may be borrowed from personal friends and relatives. A G.I. 
who has maintained his service insurance in a form which accrues an equity of cash 
value, may borrow up to 94 per cent of the current cash value of the policy. The 
loan can be secured in one to three weeks' time without detailed explanations and 
may be repaid in multiples of $5.00 as rapidly as possible. A 4 per cent interest 
charge is made on the anniversary date of the policy. Capital loans to be repaid 
from earnings usually require a chattel mortgage or conditional sales contract 
with loss payable clauses to protect the creditor. It is not sound credit manage- 
ment to involve personal assets in a business deal unless no other course is open 
to do a job which must be done. 


The need for money to pay for inventory also places the retailer in the role of 
the debtor for sums uncertain and varying from month to month. After the initial 
inventory the retailer may reorder on a regular account basis offered by his 
wholesalers. Standard credit policies in the industry permit 30 days or 30 days 
E.0.M. with or without discount periods. Credit management by the retailer is 
controlled by his suppliers to some extent with respect to inventory needs; so 
perhaps it would be of value to digress momentarily and take a look at the credit 
policies for service wholesale druggists. 


Mr. Walter N. Kuntz, Chairman of the Committee on Financial Management of the 
National Wholesale Druggist's Association, reported the following policies to 
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help wholesalers maintain proper credit management. 


1. No account should be permitted to become a fixed indebtedness. 

2. Establish credit limits as to amount and time limits for each customer. 

3. Cash Discounts should be enforced as to time limit. Overdue discounted pay- 
ments should be returned for correction. 

4. Credit should not be extended to past due accounts unless some special ar- 
rangement is made. 

5. Notes for past due merchandise accounts should be accepted only when charge 
off or court action is likely. A note avoids the necessity of proving the 
claim, establishes venue and provides for the payment of attorney fees. 

6. Equipment should be handled on a 25% down, 24 month instalment plan with 
12 to 18 months desirable. A chattel mortgage at 6 per cent with insurance 
bearing a loss payable clause should be filed before delivery. 

7. Opening orders should be for cash + 50 per cent with the order and 50 per 
cent upon receipt and checking of the invoice, 

8. Excessive or extended dating leads to increasefi credit losses and over 
investment in inventory. 

9. Books should be closed on the last day and should include orders shipped 
that day witthout exception. 

10. Customers should be required to provide financial statements periodically 
so as to re-assess their credit rating. 


The conciseness of the above ten policies indicates the nature and importance of 
wholesale credit management, According to Mr. Kuntz, the average wholesaler 
should adhere to usual dating policies in order to maintain desirable levels of 
capital requirement. He points out that the average wholesaler adds $10,000 to 
his capital requirements for each day added to the number of days outstanding on 
accounts receivable. He also added that Texas wholesalers have more days out-~ 
standing than any other state group because of special and extra datings. 


Perhaps the wholesalers seem a bit cold about some of their policies on credit 
for the retailer, but when we realize that they extend credit to many retailers 
and on small orders that some manufacturers would sell only for cash or not at 
all, and when we consider the average number of days outstanding at about 34 days, 
we can appreciate their position and policies since 34 X $10,000 amounts to a 
$340,000 investment in accounts receivable. The wholesaler is not a selfish ogre 
in this respect. Believe it or not, he is also interested in the credit manage- 
ment - or better stated debt management - of his many accounts. Studies of bus- 
iness failures have indicated a direct relationship between the rate of failure 
as well as the number of stores failing to operate at a profit and the service 
wholesaler's percentage of past due accounts receivable. Wholesalers attempt to 
prevent delinquency as a service to retailers in order that their stores might 
belong to them rather than to the wholesalers. 


= 
Proc. N.W.D.A. (1954) pp. 214-222. Also available in booklet form published 


by the N.W.D.A. under the title "Credit Problems Have You in a Stew." 
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The wholesaler is a major financier in our drug economy. The 1939 Census of Bus- 
iness included 297 general line drug houses with sales of $363,621,000. Of this 
total only 9 per cent were cash sales. The remaining 91 per cent were broken down 
as to length of credit time as follows: 


11.6% - payment in 10 days or less 
50.3% - payment in 11 - 30 days 
29.1% - payment in more than 30 days 


Present day operations are reflected in the case study prepared especially for this 
presentation by the Kiefer-Stewart Company of Indianapolis. If this company has 

a “typical operation,” then the sales to monthly accounts have increased from 29.1 
to 49.8 per cent of total sales ( a 71% increase), and other credit sales have de- 
creased from 61.9 to 50.2 per cent (a 19% decrease). Cash sales have decreased 
almost to non-existence in the ratio of LESS THAN ONE PER CENT OF TOTAL SALES. 


Reports just released for 1954 wholesale operations by N.W.D.A. wholesalers do not 
provide such a breakdown but do give us some idea along other lines. Average net 
receivables outstanding amounted to 9.88 per cent of net sales for 205 houses, 
but of greater significance is the fact that this constituted 33.5 Sioa Bet cent of 
Total Assets Exclusive of Real Estate.? If we consider that only 7 per cent of 
these assets were cash, “it becomes evident that wholesalers seldom let their cash 
cool down in one spot. For this reason wholesaler credit management depends upon 
and demands good retail debt management. 


Another source of debt management funds is the local bank. Many of us teachers 
tell our students how they can establish lines of commercial credit such that all 
they need do is to sign a 30, 60, or 90-day note and money to pay inventory debts 
is credited to their accounts. In this manner a bill for $1,000 can be paid on 
the 10th day to get the 2 per cent or $20 discount. Funds borrowed on the 10th 
on a@ 30-day note could be paid back in 30 days or 20 days at a profit to the re- 
tailer, at a profit to the bank, and with protection for the retajler's credit 
reputation. However, I find that in Lafayette, Indiana, none of our commercial 
bank credit managers remember of ever having given a commercial loan to any of 
our 26 drug stores for short-term inventory use. By comparison, our local de- 
partment, furniture, apparel and jewelry stores consistently borrow to pay for 
goods. Between the assets of both wholesalers and retailers, and the standard 
nature of the stock involved, it seems as though retail pharmacy does a good 

job of credit management. 


This brings us to the last phase of this subject: credit selling. It is appar- 
ent that the stores mentioned as consistent borrowers are also those doing a 
consistent and appreciable credit-sales business. Department store sales are 


6 


Beckman, T. N. and Engle, N. H., Wholesaling: Principles and Practice, Ronald 
Press, New York, 1949, p. 159. 


7 
N.W.D.A. Year Book, 1955, p. 270. 
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A CASE STUDY IN CREDIT MANAGEMENT” 


Kiefer-Stewart Company is a full-service drug wholesale house with principal 
offices and warehouse in Indianapolis, Indiana. It was established in 1840, 
and today services 946 retail drug store accounts of which 228 are located in 
Indianapolis and Marion County, and of the remaining 718 the majority are in 
Indiana, some are in Illinois, and a few are in Ohio. The 946 accounts are 
divided credit-wise as follows: 


A. 120 accounts pay on a weekly basis. (12. 
B. 309 accounts pay on a semi-monthly basis. (32. 
C. 517 accounts pay on a monthly basis. (54 


Oh6 100.0% 


Payment method: 90% of the weekly and semi-monthly accounts are collected by 
the drug salesmen when they make their regular retail calls. The monthly accounts 
are paid by the customer direct to the main office. 


Sales: 49.8% of sales are made to those accounts which pay on a monthly basis, 


and 50.2% of sales are made to all other accounts. LESS THAN 1% OF SALES ARE MADE 
ON A CASH OR C.0.D. BASIS 3! 


Invoices: 152,564 invoice transactions were made with the 228 Indianapolis 

and Marion County stores in a year's time, while 55,440 invoice transactions 
were made with the other 718 stores. These data average 669 and 77 invoice 

transactions per store respectively, indicating the frequency of ordering by 
the local county accounts. 


This house also deals in Home Appliances. Small appliances and parts are sold 
on open account with a monthly statement due by the 10th. Large appliances, 
such as washers and dryers, are sold on Trust Receipts. Terms are 10% down 
with purchase; 10% on 30th day following purchase; 10% on 60th day following 
purchase; and the balance (70%) on the 90th day. If the customer sells an 
article covered by a Trust Receipt, he must pay in full for that item when 

or directly after sale. 


Credit for liquor is different according to state law. An invoice must be paid 
within 15 days from the invoice date. If not paid, the name is sent to Alcoholic 
Beverage Commission and is placed on a delinquent list sent to all Distributors. 
From that date until the invoice is 30 days past due customer can buy from 
wholesalers only on aC.0O.D. basis. After the invoice is 30 days past due, 
customer cannot buy liquor from any Liquor Distributor. 


Appreciation is expressed to Mr. John H. Young, Credit Manager of Kiefer-Stewart 
Company for his personal research and special effort to supply the above data. 
Appreciation is also expressed to Mr. A. Kiefer Mayer, President, and Mr. David 
Moxley, lst Vice-President, for special permission to present this data before 
the Seminar on Pharmacy Administration, 1956. 
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approximately 55 per cent credit. Apparel stores handle credit sales and also have 
seasonal goods which demand quick money. Apparel retailers may receive shipments 
at the beginning of a season for several thousands of dollars worth of goods on 
terms of 8/10, E.0.M. Needless to say, the manager heads for his bank and that 8 
per cent. The average drug store owner seldom, if ever, gets a routine invoice 
for several thousands of dollars. So - what has this to do with credit selling? 


Table 3 suggests the disturbing situation that drug stores are not holding their 
relative competitive position in today's economy. Drug sales. have decreased slight- 
ly with respect to disposable income in that they have leveled at 1.9 per cent for 

3 years, and if this is not a decrease, it is nothing more than holding on by the 
finger-tips. Retail trade, however, has gone from 46.8 to 70 and now to 68.8 per 
cent of disposable income. How can we help to increase the relative position and 
the economic status of our pharmacies? I believe a part of the answer lies in 
credit management. 


Table 3. Selected Ratios for Total Retail and 
Drug and Proprietary Sales, 1942-1955. 


Drug Sales Drug Sales Chg. Accts. Retl. Sales 
Year to Total to Dispos. to Total to Dispos. 
Ret1.Sales Income Retl. Sales Income 


1942 3.79% 1.9% 2.62% LO.4% 
1943 4.05 2.0 2.34 47.8 
1944 4 .O4 1.9 2.53 46.8 
1945 3.94 2.0 2.58 50.2 
1946 3.73 2.2 3.19 63.1 
1947 3.04 2.2 3.06 70.2 
1948 2.83 2.0 2.96 69.0 
1949 2.81 1.9 3.04. 68.4 
1950 2.67 2.0 3.02 69.2 
1951 2.87 2.0 2,89 70.0 
1952 2.87 2.0 2.01 69.3 
1953 2.80 1.9 1.90 68.3 
1954 2.89 1.9 2.06 67.3 
1955 2.80% 1.9% 2.04% 68 .8% 


We preach about modernization, modern selling techniques, modern college curricu- 
lums, et cetera. We know of two current philosophies of merchandising in vogue 
today: self-service or self-selection and consumer credit. The man who used to 
buy a dollar's worth of gas buys a tankful on his credit card. The lady who used 
to shop only from her prepared list now literally helps herself for comfort and 
convenience. Now you will say, "But supermarket techniques are not conducive to 
credit selling." I will agree to that to some extent, but all drug stores are 
not supermarkets. In fact, not even one-half of the drug stores are self-service 
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stores by definition, but if all of them were designed as such, a credit system 

would enhance the design by permitting total convenience of buying whatever you 

want without the restriction placed upon shoppers by the amount of cash on their 

persons at the time. Further, the success of a telephone order and delivery 

system policy depends a great deal upon a credit policy. , 


What are the effects of a credit policy of operation? If business is not increas- 
ed as @ result of a change, then the method is not productive, and the reason it 

is not productive would lie mainly in the lack of merchandising. A credit policy 
demands credit promotion in order to stimulate concentration buying of all drug 
store product needs from the drug store. The retailer is selling time with con- 
venience and merchandise. He is adding more service for the consumer and must 
have more unit volume and sales, higher prices for existing sales, or charge a 
credit fee so as not to pay for the service out of his present level of net’ profit. 


Credit selling does not come cheaply or without some effort, but the retailer can 
control the limits within the extent of his finances. As credit sales increase 
relative to total sales, accounts receivable will increase. For every average 
credit sales dollar, the pharmacist will have to invest a minimum of 67 cents in 
accounts receivable to pay for the merchandise sold. 


Mr. R. G. Wier of Starkville, Miss., claims that good records have enabled him to 
step up sales by promoting credit without hesitation, and that 35 per cent of his 
sales are credit. Most of his records are kept by a six-drawer register with 
totals for all types of transactions. A desk model bookkeeping machine handl¢ds 
credit ledger cards and automatically prints statements as postings are made.8 


Hardware dealers anticipate a 25 per cent increase in volume with a consumer 
credit plan.? Recently a Charge-It Systems plan has been developed to provide 
multi-retail consumer credit through a central billing service. 


As teachers, we have a wonderful opportunity not to sell credit, but to provide 
a theoretical and practical understanding of credit management. A student who 
knows the fundamentals of buying, discounts, pricing, profit and loss, credit, 
interest rates, and how to put them all together should be able to exercise good 
credit management both to buy and to sell his services and his merchandise. 


8 
American Druggist, 131, 24 (June 6, 1955). 


9 


Ibid., 132, 8 (August 1, 1955). 


10 
Ibid., 131, 65 (January 31, 1955). 
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DISCUSSION 


I think you have done a remarkable piece of work here; however, I want to ask 
you one more question. You have given the national picture. When one of your 
customers goes out and spends all of his money and credit for a new automobile, 
a new television set and a new house, what effect will that have upon the 

cash business in the drug store? For instance, the South is attracting in- 
dustries from New England, three to five hundred people suddenly are laid off, 
and an announcement is made of a movement to the South. The pharmacist is 
caught. He not only loses his sales, but his payments on account. 


It is possible that the retailer can hold his own by fostering a credit system 
along with his other business. The retailer is sustaining his business until 
the layoff is over. The situation where the customer is actually thrown com- 
pletely out of work presents a problem; he must buy with nothing to pay with 
and no expected return of an income. There is one thing that will bring him 
to the drug store, the prescription. 


If a customer says he will pay at some future date, would you dare to increase 
your prescription price to compensate or provide what might be termed an in- 
terest rate for the credit extended? 


You should give credit without any increase in price. The prescription price 
should be right at the start. Right now, one of the things most discussed is 
that credit will not pay, but currently in the United States we have the best 


record of credit repayment that has ever existed, and even during the depres- 
sion, the record shows that the majority of the. debts were paid. Credit is a 
convenience that customers demand and if they demand it, then our students 
should know about it, at least that is my opinion. 
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W. W. LOW 


Assistant Treasurer in Charge of Finance and Insurance, 
Walgreen Drug Stores, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mr. Low is a native of Minnesota. He attended North- 
western University and is a Graduate of the Executive 
Training Program of the University of Chicago. 


He has been employed by the Walgreen Company for 27 
years in various accounting and financial capacities, 
for the last 10 years holding the title of Assistant 
Treasurer in charge of finance and insurance. 


RISK MANAGEMENT 


W. W. Low 


"Risk Management" is a term now generally accepted as that function of management 
which protects the assets of a business by analyzing the perils which might destroy 
them and determining how to deal with these perils. It has replaced the obsolete 
term of "Insurance Management," which implied that the function of an insurance 
manager was limited to the placing of insurance with an insurance carrier. 


Every business venture, whether it be a single proprietorship, a partnership or a 
corporation, has certain business risks that are an inherent part of that business. 
Such business risks are controlled only by good management and shrewd operations 
and should not be confused with those perils protected by risk management: 


The first function of risk management is to analyze the many perils which might 
destroy the assets of the business. It is imperative that this analysis be com- 
plete and thorough, as failure to recognize any one peril and determining how to 
deal with that peril might mean an impairment of the assets to such an extent that 
the business would fail. Some perils are common to all drug stores while others 
are peculiar to some. Therefore, it is necessary that the perils of each drug 
Store be analyzed on an individual basis. 
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In analysis, each 


There are four distinct classifications of the many such perils. 
classification must be considered separately. 


1. Damage or destruction of tangible property is generally associated with the 
perils of fire and the elements. They are also subject to other perils, among 
which are riot, civil commotion, falling airplanes, vehicles and forceful entry 


into the premises by burglars. 


Loss of property consists of those losses caused by burglary of money and mer- 
chandise, armed robbery, embezzlement and other such losses caused by dishonesty. 


Liability imposed by law embraces the liability where one party, because of neg- 
ligence, breach of duty, etc. is compelled by the operation of common law and 
statute law to reimburse another for damages. Liability of this kind is caused 
by customers tripping over obstructions in the customer space, falling objects 
striking the customer, misfilled prescriptions, false arrest and numerous other 
causes, provided the injured party can prove negligence on the part of the 
store. Injuries to employees as defined by the Workmen's Compensation Acts of 
the various states are also liabilities imposed by law. 


Legal or contractual liability is a liability assumed by contract and exists 
where one party has agreed with another to be liable under certain conditions 
Over and above the liability imposed upon him by law. It is a legal liability 
Since it can be enforced in a court of law. As such liability is often as- 
sumed in a lease, it is extremely important that proper provision be made for 


protection agains’ any liability so assumed. 


After analyzing the perils that might destroy the assets of a business, the second 
function of risk management is to determine how to deal with these perils. Each 
peril must be further analyzed to determine the probability or the frequency of 
loss, the maximum amount of loss and the ability to pay if a loss occurs. After 
each peril is so analyzed, it must then be determined which one of the three prin- 
cipal methods should be used in providing protection in addition to a systematic 


loss prevention program. 


1. Assumption of risk - if the maximum loss would be reasonably small and the 
probable loss infrequent, it may be advisable to absorb such losses as they 
occur. For instance, plate glass is insured against loss by fire, windstorm, 
vehicle damage and other causes under the fire policy and extended coverage 
endorsement. Protection would then be needed only against an occasional 
breakage by some other cause which is usually remote and infrequent. Compar- 
ing the probable loss and the cost against the premium cost, it might be pru- 
dent to assume the risk and not cover with insurance. Insurance protection 
against loss from counterfeit bills is available but as the loss is very in- 
frequent and the amount of loss is small, insurance protection would appear 


impractical. 


Self insurance is somewhat the same as assumption of risk, except instead 
of paying for the loss as it occurs, a “reserve for losses" is created by 
charging expense. The amount of the reserve so created should be sufficient 
to cover the worst conceivable loss experience. The reserve is usually 
invested in assets of sufficient liquidity so funds will be readily available 
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at the time of loss. Losses as they occur are charged against the reserve. 
Should this method be used to provide protection against losses implied by 
law or legal liabiity, the reserve should also include the cost of investiga- 
tion and the legal expense in defending such a claim. One of the principal 

objections to self insurance is the possibility of a large loss before a suf- 
ficient reserve can be created. 


- Insurance placed with an insurance carrier. Should there be a probability of 
a@ severe loss and the ability to pay is lacking, insurance should be placed 
with an insurance company. The risk of loss will then be transferred to that 

carrier. Insurance coverage should be considered for claims involving liabili- 

ty to third parties, as insurance companies have the ability, technical know- 

ledge and legal experience to properly settle these claims. Many false claims 
are made which should be denied, but as with a legitimate claim, the insurance 
carrier will assume the expense of defending such a claim. 


Loss prevention is not merely one way of protecting assets not covered by insurance 
nor to save money for an insurance company, but it can and should save money for 
the insured. It is inexpensive and requires very little time, but unfortunately, 
few realize its importance and are inclined to do nothing about it. All too often 
we hear the old, familiar "Why worry, the insurance company pays." The natural 
assumption is that they suffered no loss. All losses are accompanied by an ad- 
ditional intangible loss which is not covered by insurance. 


Assume that a drug store was totally destroyed by fire. The inventory and equip- 
ment were protected by fire insurance for the full insurable value and business 
interruption insurance for loss of profits. Collections will be made from the 


insurance company for the inventory at full value, for the equipment at depreciated 
value and for loss of profits during the period the store is closed. 


The store is now out of business and must be re-established. Should the lease 
require the landlord to restore the building, it will probably take the better 
part of a@ year. In the meantime, customers have formed new buying habits; con- 
sequently, it will be some time before sales reach the same volume as they were 
before the fire. The experienced employees have found employment elsewhere, so 

it will take time and additional expense to train the new employees. New capital 
must be raised to provide for the difference between the cost of the new fixtures 
and the recovery from the insurance company. Had the fire cancelled the old lease, 
there would be additional expense in finding another location and negotiating a 
new lease. A good fire prevention program might have avoided this situation. 


Careful compounding and labeling of prescriptions also prevents losses. Assume 
& situation where a prescription was erroneously compounded, and contained in- 
gredients which aggravated the illness and prolonged recovery. Undoubtedly, the 
customer was irritated because of the error which caused additional pain and 
suffering, so undoubtedly a claim for damages will be presented which must be 
Settled by the insurance company under the druggist liability endorsement on the 
general liability policy. In the meantime, she has told many of her friends of 
the incident and assured them she would never have another prescription filled at 
that drug store. Bad new travels fast, so the story is repeated many times 
resulting in loss of business and good will. 
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Tripping hazards are also a source of many claims, and a good loss prevention pro- 
gram is particularly effective in reducing them to a minimum. Assume an employee 
trips over a small box causing severe injuries. Before that employee can be moved, 
customers and employees are standing around the injured employee and sales are at 
a standstill. A replacement cannot be obtained until the next day. In the mean- 
time, business suffers due to lack of coverage. The new employee is inexperienced 
so efficiency is lacking, resulting in further loss of sales and disgruntled cus- 
tomers. The insurance carrier will pay for the employee's medical expenses and a 
portion of his salary after a waiting period of usually a week. Had the box not 
been left where it could cause tripping, there would have been no loss of sales; 
neither would the injured employee suffered pain and 4 partial loss of salary. 


Loss prevention service may be obtained at little or no cost. Most insurance com- 
panies provide inspection service together with literature on how to prevent fires 
and accidents. Independent fire prevention engineers and safety engineers are also 
available for a nominal fee. However, all such services are practically of no avail 
unless the insured believes in loss prevention and puts forth an honest effort to 
comply with the engineer's recommendations and is able to recognize potential haz- 
ards and correct them as they appear. Most hazards are created by poor housekeep- 
ing and failure to make necessary repairs immediately. Loss prevention is not a 
duty to be done at periodic intervals but should be continuous by observing condi- 
tions when going about the store. Intelligent management is always concerned with 
the welfare of its employees and customers. This is just good business. 


Risk management also has the responsibility of determining the maximum amount of 
insurance protection required for each peril. Inventories need only be insured 
for the amount as shown on the records; however, if inventories fluctuate from 
month to month, a reporting form of policy should be considered. Equipment should 
be insured at cost, plus appreciation if prices have increased since installation, 
less depreciation for wear and obsolescence. The insurable value of a building is 
the actual cash value, which means replacement cost, less depreciation. To deter- 
mine the insurable value of a building requires the services of an appraiser. Some 
times, an insurance company will make the appraisal, but if not, it can be done by 
& reputable contractor or a professional appraiser. Should the building be rela- 
tively new and all building costs are known, the insurable value can be ascertain- 
ed by increasing the known costs by the percentage of the increase in building 
costs since completion, less a reasonable allowance for depreciation. Such valu- 
ations are not binding on an insurance company but usually are difficult to dis- 
prove. 


The protection needed for loss of money by armed robbery or by safe burglary is 
the maximum amount of money kept in the store at any one time. The loss of mer- 
chandise by burglary is usually limited by the quantity of merchandise that can 
be hauled away in an automobile in one trip and is confined to readily disposable 
merchandise such as cigarettes, bonded liquor and narcotics. Sometimes a few 
personal items are also taken. A loss of merchandise by burglary which exceeds 
$5000 is very rare. Fidelity or defalcation losses by employees are not limited 
to the amount of money, securities or merchandise under the control of any one 
individual at any one time. An employee may short-ring sales or steal merchan- 
dise and although the daily amount may be small, over a period of time the ag- 
gregate loss may amount to a sizeable sum. If collusion exists between two or 
more employees, the aggregate loss can be even greater. The maximum protection 
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required on the public liability and automobile policies is purely a matter of 
opinion. There is no factual basis on which a determination can be made so it 
becomes apparent that coverage should be sufficiently high to provide protection 
against the most severe type of accident conceivable, such as an individual 
maimed and crippled for life or where several persons were injured as in a panic 
or by serving tainted food. Newspaper articles concerning a suit for damages 

due to bodily injuries whereby juries have awarded $100,000 and higher are not 
uncommon. Up to a few years ago, the limits of $5,000 for one person and $10,000 
for one accident were considered adequate, but this is not true today. Workmen's 


Compensation insurance is usually written without limits, thereby providing full 
protection. 


All pharmacists should be aware of the potential liability caused by the misfilling 
or mislabeling of a prescription or drug. Claims of this kind are not uncommon and 
should be protected with a druggist liability policy or a druggist liability en- 
dorsement to the general liability policy. The standard basic limits are $5,000 
for any one claim or suit and a total of $15,000 aggregate liability for any one 
policy year. Many judgments have been obtained for amounts considerably in excess 
of $5,000; therefore, coverage of at least $50,000 for any one claim is not exces- 
sive; in fact, consideration should be given for higher minimum protection. 


A number of states have statutes imposing special liability for damages or injuries 
arising out of the sale of liquor. There have also been instances where dormant 
and virtually forgotten statutes have been invoked. If liquor is sold, the state 
statutes should be examined to determine if special liability insurance is needed. 
Most public liability policies specifically exclude liquor liability imposed by 
any liquor control law; so if needed, protection must be added by endorsement. 


If any product is presented to the public which does things to the consumer other 
than what it is supposed to do, the retailer is responsible for the resulting dam- 
age or injury. This is known as the doctrine of breach of warranty. There is no 
practical way for the pharmacist to determine that the product won't do exactly 

as the manufacturer alleges it will do; hence reliance is placed upon the manufac- 
turer's statements as contained on the package. However, should the product cause 
damage or injury and the pharmacist held liable, he has a course of action against 
the manufacturer. If warranties over and above those shown on the package were 
made by the sales person, an express warranty was created which can nullify or 
reduce the right of action against the manufacturer. 


Product liability claims are not uncommon as consumers do not always read the dir- 
ections on the package, or if the product comes in contact with the skin or hair 
or is taken internally, some individuals are allergic to one or more of the in- 
gredients in the preparation. These claims should be referred to the manufacturer 
or supplier for the investigation and defense of the claim. If they refuse to 

do so, the claim must be defended by the pharmacist or his insurance carridr and 
subrogation proceedings instituted. The claim against the manufacturer or sup- 
plier can be greatly strengthened if imprinted on the purchase order is a condi- 
tion--that upon the acceptance of the order by the seller, the seller agrees to 
indemnify and save harmless the retailer from and against any and all expense, 
cost and damages incurred, which has been caused by an defect in the product or 
negligence of the seller. 
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Premiums for higher limits do not increase in direct relation to the increase in 
coverage. The rate for public liability insurance in a typical large city with 
limits of $5,000/10,000 is $1.34 per hundred square feet of sales space. If the 
limits were raised to $25,000/50,000 or an increase in coverage of 500%, the prem- 
ium would be increased to $1.82 per hundred square feet or only 21%. If the limits 
were increased from $25,000/50,000 to $100,000/200,000 or 400%, the premium would 
be increased to $2.02 or only 11%. Accordingly, high limits can be obtained at 
only a nominal additional cost. 


Some perils are undoubtedly common to all drug stores; some are peculiar to many, 
while others may be peculiar to just a few. The hazard of fire might be common 
to all drug stores, but the perils of flood would be peculiar to only those stores 
in locations susceptible to floods, or a lease might contain a clause creating a 
liability that would be peculiar to only that one store. To enumerate the most 
common perils might be construed as all inclusive and be misleading. To explain 
and enumerate the most common types of insurance coverage might also be construed 
as all inclusive -- also insurance policies vary by jurisdictions and companies, 
consequently, the technical aspects and coverage afforded by the different insur- 
ance policies should also be avoided at this time. 


There are no standard insurance policies that provide complete coverage for all 

of the perils of a drug store. Most policies usually provide protection against 
one or a few basic perils, and coverege for other perils are added by endorsement. | 
A fire policy provides protection against loss by fire only, but when the extended 
coverage endorsement is added, it provides protection against the perils of wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, civil commotion, aircraft, smoke and vehicle damage. 
Similarly, a standard general comprehensive public liability policy does not include 
coverage against druggist and liquor liability. There is no substitute for proper- 
ly analyzing all the perils, and after it has been determined what insurance pro- 
tection is required, to have the policy written to specifically include protection 
for those perils. It is not uncommon for a businessman to secure a fire policy, 4 
general comprehensive liability policy, a workmen's compensation policy and a burg- 
lary and fidelity policy and assume he is adequately insured against all perils. 
All too often a loss occurs with the rude awakening that the policies have not pro- 
vided the needed protection. 


Unfortunately, few people take time to read their insurance policies. They assume 
thet because a policy has been delivered to them, it is correct. Each policy 
should be examined to determine if it provides the protection intended. Any por- 
tion of the policy not completely understood should be referred to the agent, 
broker or counselor for an explanation. One druggist suffered a substantial re- 
duction in the settlement of a loss because he neglected to read his fire policy. 
He requested the insurance agent to write a fire insurance policy with a co- 
insurance clause for the full value of his inventory and equipment only. He had 
a substantial investment in leaseholds but decided insurance was not necessary as 
the lease provided that if the premises were destroyed by fire, the lessor would 
restore in the same condition as they were immediately preceding the fire. The 
agent, without consulting with the insured, included leaseholds but did not in- 
crease the amount of insurance. Later the store was partially destroyed by fire, 
and in settling the loss with the insurance adjuster, he then realized the cover- 
age included leaseholds, but the values did not, resulting in a deficiency under 
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the co-insurance clause and a contribution on the part of the insured. Had the 


insured understood the policy and had the error corrected, the contribution would 
have been eliminated. 


A co~insurance clause on an insurance policy is often avoided, probably because 
the name is misleading and often misunderstood. The object of the co-insurance 
clause is to equalize premium rates between those who insure their property for 

a substantial portion and those who insure for only a small portion of its value. 
Basically, the co-insurance clause is an agreement whereby the insured agrees 

that the amount of insurance will be maintained equal to a certain percentage 

of the full insurable value - usually 80% - in return for a substantial reduction 
in premium. If the insured does not carry insurance equal to the agreed percentage, 
then he will share any loss proportionately with the insurance company in the in- 
verse ratio that the amount of insurance carried bears to the amount of insurance 
as required in the policy, or, if the insurable value of the property is 
$100,000.00 and the policy contains an 80% co-insurance clause, the amount of in- 
surance required will be 80% of $100,000.00 or $80,000.00. Should the property be 
insured for only $60,000.00, the deficiency would be $20,000.00 or 25%. Consequent- 
ly, the insured would share 25% of the loss. If the insured does carry insurance 
equal to the agreed percentage, he will recover the amount of the loss the same as 
if the co-insurance clause was not in the policy. In substance, for a substantial 
reduction of premium, the insured must keep his appraisals and records up to date 
and increase his insurance coverage as insurable values increase. Co-insurance is 
recommended, not only for the premium saved, but also to alert the pharmacist that 
the amount of coverage requires periodic review. 


An insurance company will assume the liability if occasioned by a loss from any of 
the perils mentioned in the policy provided they have the ability to pay when the 
loss occurs. The instance policy is no better than the assets of the company 
issuing the policy. Mutual companies are often avoided, perhaps by the mistaken 
belief that all mutual companies have no reserves to provide for unusual loss ex- 
perience, therefore, policyholders are subject to an assessment. Some of the 
largest writers of insurance in the United States are mutual companies, which have 
adequate reserves and their policies are non-assessable. Practically all of the 
large writers of life insurance are mutual companies. All insurance companies 

are subject to the rules and regulations of the various states but that is no 
guarantee that an insurance company will not go out of business. More insurance 
companies have failed due to poor management than adverse loss experience. Best's 
Insurance Guide contains the financial status of all reputable insurance com- 
panies and is usually available in the office of an insurance agent or broker. 

This guide rates the insurance companies by the quality of the company and the 
financial rating. Unless a company is rated"good"” or better, we would not use 
them. There are many excellent insurance companies so there is no need to insure 
with a@ company not having a good rating. 


It is extremely important to maintain a record of inventory values, supplemented 
by periodic physical inventories. Also, to maintain a detailed listing of all 
equipment and other insured assets showing acquisition date, original cost and 
replacement cost. These records are necessary to determine the adequacy of the 
insurance carried under a co-insurance clause and to report values on a reporting 
form of policy. Without a complete record of the inventory and other assets, the 
insured would not be in a position to furnish an intelligent praof of loss, 
thereby resulting in a delayed and possibly an unsatisfactory settlement. 
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Insurance coverage is continually changing as required by changing conditions and 
demands for broader and more simplified policies. New perils continually appear 
which must be appraised and considered. A few years ago, fire legal liability and 
employer's liability were considered remote. Recent court decisions have now ren- 
dered these perils as a real threat. If a fire is caused and negligence can be 
proved, the negligent party has been held liable for the resulting damage to others. 
Many leases have been written which nullify this liability if the rented premises 
are destroyed by fire and should be included in all drug store leases. However, 
the liability to adjoining premises still exists. Workmen's compensation laws in 
most jurisdictions specify that the amowmt of damages for loss of income and bodily 
injury will be awarded in accordance with those laws, and the injured employee does 
not have recourse to the courts. Recently, many suits against employers for loss 
of consortium by the spouses of injured employees have been successful. Insurance 
coverage should be provided to cover the new perils as they appear. 


An individual inexperienced in risk management is not qualified to analyze the 
many perils and how to deal with them. The services of a qualified and competent 
risk manager and insurance expert should be retained to render this service. Be- 
fore a selection is made, each should be thoroughly investigated as to his exper- 
ience and qualifications in the same manner as selecting an attorney or a physi- 
cian. The matter of reciprocity should never be a factor. Never assume that an 
"insurance sign" in a window is an indication that they are risk management ex- 
perts. Many are not. 


There are four distinct classes of the insurance fraternity who will council and 
place or recommend insurance coverage. An understanding of the basic difference 
of each class will be helpful when making a selection. 


1. Insurance agents are individuals or companies who have been licensed by their 
particular state and have been appointed as a representative by one or more 
insurance companies. Their activities are to issue policies, collect premiums, 
renew or change existing policies to fit the changing needs of policy-holders, 
make out reports of losses and see that all losses or claims are given proper 
attention. They usually write insurance with those companies whom they repre- 
sent and are not inclined to search the market for the best deal. Their in- 
come is derived from commissions on the policies they issue. 


Insurance brokers are not the direct representatives of any particular insur- 
ance company. They act independently and select insurance coverage for their 
clients from whatever company best fills their clients' needs. Brokers' ac- 
tivities are similar to agents', but they do not write the policies, but order 
them. A broker should be well-informed about insurance for his services de- 
pend upon an accurate knowledge of the differences between the coverages of- 
fered by the many companies. Brokers also derive their revenue from commis- 
sions on policies sold. 


Mutual insurance companies as a rule do not pay commissions -- life insurance 
companies excepted -- hence, policies issued by mutual companies will not 

be recommended by insurance agents or brokers. They maintain their own staff 
who represent only that company. Many such representatives are fully qualified 
insurance experts. 
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4. Insurance counselors are insurance experts who will function in the same 
capacity as a risk manager of a large concern. They do not, as a rule, 
place insurance but sometimes will make recommendations as to the best 
market. Their fee is received from the insured, consequently, are less 
biased in their recommendations. 


If anyone is interested in obtaining authoritative, up-to-date information on any 
type of coverage or an insurance policy or wishes to verify statements made by an 
insurance representative, we recommend the F.C.&S. Bulletins, which is. a loose- 
leaf binder service published by the National Underwriter Company, Cincinnati, 

7 Ohio. These bulletins are not a substitute for textbooks and educational courses, 
but are used primarily for reference work. 


In conclusion, we strongly recommend that a pharmacist not attempt to analyze the a 
many perils and determine how to deal with them but obtain advice from a competent 

risk management expert. An attorney is consulted to avoid legal difficulties. A 

risk management expert should be consulted to avoid financial losses. 
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ment appearing in Advanced Management, Personnel, The Southern Economic Journal, 
National Buyer's Guide, The McNeese Review, and Public Management, and has pub- 
lished through the Bureau of Business Research two monographs related to Indus- 
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PERSONNEL--ASSET OR LIABILITY 


Joseph K. Bailey 


The topic assigned to me--"Personnel--Asset or Liability?"--may well deserve to 
be ranked in the same category as the $64,000 question, for the retail druggist 
has no question of more importance to his whole operation. Reduced to its 
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simplest form, the answer to the question is elemental: Whether a work force is 
an asset or a liability depends entirely upon the leadership given them. 


The function of management is basically that of executive leadership, which in- 
volves acceptance of responsibility for motivating, coordinating, and directing 

a group toward the accomplishment of the organization's objectives. The manager 
must discharge this responsibility in a manner which is satisfactory to the group; 
otherwise, he is in great danger of being 4 leader in name only. 


Production and profits were the major concern of earlier generations of management; 


today, there is a growing tendency to focus attention squarely on the problem of 
human relations. 


This development may be expressed in another somewhat more definite way: The 

three basic ingredients of any operating organization are (1) functions, (2) phy- 
sical factors, and (3) personnel. The retail druggist is very cognizant of the 
highly important business functions of merchandising and advertising. He is equally 
aware of the importance of such physical factors as his soda fountain, his display 
space, and the items which he stocks on his shelves. Is he equally concerned with 
ways and means of utilizing the third requisite of his organization -- i.e., his 
personnel -- most effectively? | 


Still another way in which to consider this same fundamental attitude (the tremen- 

dous importance of human relations) involves a rather different classification of 

the skills needed by an effective manager. These are: (1) technical skills, 
(2) conceptual skills, and (3) human skills. Technical skills involve understand- 
ing of, and proficiency in, a specific kind of activity, particularly one involving 
methods, processes, procedures, or techniques. These are probably the most famil- | a 
iar of the three groups because they are the most concrete and because in our age 
of specialization, they are the skills required of the greatest number of people. 


Conceptual skill is the ability to see the enterprise as a whole; it includes recog- g 
nizing how the various functions of the organization depend on one another and how 
changes in one part affect all the others; and it extends to visualizing the rela- 

tionship of the individual business to the community, to the industry, and: to the 

political, social, and economic forces of the nation as a whole. Recognizing 

these relationships and perceiving the significant elements in any situation, the 


manager should then be able to act in a way which advances the over-all welfare of 
the total organization. 


Human skill is the manager's ability to work effectively as a group member and to 

build cooperative effort within the team he leads. As technical skill is primari- 

ly concerned with working with "things," so human skill is primarily concerned 

‘ with working with people. This skill is demonstrated in the way the manager per- 
ceives (and recognizes the perceptions of) his superiors, equals, and subordinates, 

and in the way he behaves as a result of these perceptions. 


By encouraging subordinates to participate in the planning and carrying out of 
those things which directly affect them, the skillful manager works to create an 
atmosphere of approval and security in which others feel free to express them- 
Selves without fear of censure or ridicule. He is sufficiently sensitive to the 
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needs and motivations of others in his organization so that he can judge the pos- 
sible reactions to, and outcomes of, various courses of action he may undertake. 
Having this sensitivity, he is able and willing to act in a way which takes these 
perceptions of others into account. 


Real. skill in working with others must become a natural, continuous activity, since 
it involves sensitivity not only at times of decision making but also in the day-to- 
day behavior of the individual. Human skill cannot be an "occasional, once-in-a- 
while thing." Because everything a manager says and does (or leaves unsaid or 
undone) has an effect on his associates, his true self will eventually show through. 
Thus, to be effective, human skill must be naturally developed and consistently 
demonstrated in the individual's every action. It must become an integral part of 
his whole being. 


Finally, with respect to these three necessary managerial skills, let us consider 
their relative importance at the different managerial levels. Technical skill has 
its greatest importance at the lower levels of management. As the manager moves 
farther up from the actual physical operation, this need for technical skill becomes 
less important, provided he has skilled subordinates and can help them solve their 
problems. At the top of the management hierarchy, technical skill may be almost 
nonexistent. 


Conceptual skill becomes increasingly critical in the more responsible -- that is, 
the higher -- managerial position. As one president has put it, "One of the most 
important lessons which I have learned on this job is the importance of coordinat- 
ing the various functional departments to the business as a whole.” It appears, 

in general, that there is little relative need for conceptual skill at the lower 
levels of management, while at higher levels the need for conceptual skill increases 
rapidly. In short, there seems to be an almost exact inverse relationship between 
the need for technical and that for conceptual skills. 


Human skill, the ability to work with others, is essential to effective management 
at every level. This skill seems to be most important at lower managerial levels, 
where the number of direct contacts between managers and subordinates is greatest. 
As we go higher up the managerial echelons, the number and frequency of these per- 


sonal contacts decrease, and the need for human skill becomes proportionately, 
although not absolutely, less. 


Many studies pertaining to this problem have been made in recent years, all of 
which have pointed up the paramount importance of good personnel relations. Pre- 
paratory to conducting a survey last year in an organization in this area for the 
purpose of trying to identify those qualities most essential to managerial per- 
sonnel, I made two preliminary studies: (1) a rather exhaustive review of the 
recent literature on the subject, and (2) a study of those qualities considered 
of greatest importance to managers in some thirty companies. Four qualities were 
mentioned most often by the companies: 


1. Dealing with employees as individuals. 

2. Training workers in company policies and techniques. 

3. Motivating employees to work together happily and effectively. 
4, Training workers to do their jobs. 
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I believe the stress placed on the importance of the personnel function is too 
self-evident in these four qualities to warrant further comment. 


The review of the literature disclosed five qualities of first-rank importance: 


1. Maintaining morale of workers. 
2. Dealing effectively with people. 
3. Managing organization efficiently from the cost angle. 


4, Knowing company policies and practices and interpreting them to subordinates. 
5. Maintaining standards of operation. 


Three of these five are directly concerned with the human element of the organiza- 
tion -- the other two, indirectly. 


The study which I made in a specific organization-- among all managerial levels -- 
disclosed that sixteen factors (out of a possible total of sixty) were considered 
of most importance for the successful manager. Wight of the sixteen were concern- 
ed with the human skill requirement: 


The good manager is fair in all dealings with people. 

He is @ man you can believe and trust. 

He has good self-control. 

Understands his workers. 

Lets workers know what he expects them to do in their jobs. 
Has good discipline in his group of workers. 

Gives credit for doing good work. 

Motivates workers to do good work. 
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(As a matter of record, five of the remaining eight most important qualities dealt 
with the universal managerial functions -- planning, organizing, and controlling. 
The remaining three were concerned with what might well be called the "housekeep- 
ing" aspects of the managerial job.) 


"Management is not the direction of things; it is the development of people” is 

an oft-repeated phrase of tremendous significance. A full realization of its mean- 
ing and truth on the part of top managers throughout the country, and resourceful 
action directed toward that end, would create the greatest industrial and bus- 
iness revolution the world has ever experienced. 


Until recently we have been working on the "timber cropping" philosophy that 
nature furnishes new stands of high grade trees and people to meet our needs. 
"Reforestation" has been badly neglected. Our vast human resources have been 
Sadly squandered. There are, however, great human assets that merely await the 
proper motivation to accomplish more than any of us have even dreamed of. 


Generally speaking, all top executives do not yet believe that the job of manage- 
ment is primarily the development of people. Even if they give this thought in- 
tellectual assent, mapy do not fully understand its significance. 


We have been reminded many times that "everything that an organization accom- 
Plishes is by and through people." This would presume a managerial focus on 
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human relations problems, but managers in most orgenizations do not really work at 
the human relations phase of management in ways comparable with what they do in 

the more tangible phases of sales, research, and finance. This is rather paradox- 
ical since, in most companies, employees’ wages and salaries constitute an impor- 
tant percentage of the expenditures out of the sales dollar. Ordinarily, managers 
do not spend a proportionate amount of time on the matters of selection, training, 
development, and motivation of the group taking that much out of the sales dollar. 


One of the finest statements of top management conviction was made last year at a 
National Industrial Conference Board meeting by Mr. W. W. Sebald, President of the 
Armco Steel Corporatipn: 


"Management may have the best policies and principles that can be written, but they 
will be only as effective as we make them. . . Every member of management needs to 
work as a member of the personnel staff all the time. . . 


"We need leaders who know how to make a store, a plant, or a laboratory the warm 
human kind of a place where a man is glad to go each day. We need leaders who 
know how to develop a spirit of participation and interest. The spirit is there 
if we will create the atmosphere and the environment and give it an opportunity to 
grow. This is the grass roots of human relations in industry." 


If the climate for growth is not right, then the best laid plans and techniques 
will be much less effective -- or even completely ineffective. What are some of 
the factors that stimulate or retard individual growth? Every person in this aud- 
itorium undoubtedly has personal knowledge of, or has himself experienced, a var- — 
iety of factors and situations that have tended to blight or promote the desire, 
willingness, and ability of himself or his associates to increase their knowledge 
and skills and to endeavor to apply them at work. 


Generally speaking, we can say that the prime conditioning factors for growth re- 
late to the philosophy and attitude of the top management group. Such philosophy 
and attitudes are expressed in many ways and in many areas. Perhaps some of the 
more important aspects can be itemized as a sort of check list by means of which 
managers can ask themselves some basic questions and make their own judgments 
about the climate for growth in their particular organizations: 


1. Have you formulated and published the company's basic objectives in the human 
relations fields? Does everybody in the organization know what the company is try- 
ing to accomplish with regard to this aspect of management responsibility? Or is 
there just a vague intent to "do the right thing" and to "treat people fairly"? 


Objectives involving relationships with employees are no more difficult to think 
through and formulate than are objectives in other fields. Fast-thinking, fast- 
moving executives, however, who are more familiar with a tangible such as sales 
are not as likely to see the need for them, but they can and do do a creditable 


job once they realize the desirability of a positive declaration of goals to work 
toward. 
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2. To what degree is there harmony between the objectives of your company and the 
personal objectives | of the employees? The intention of the individual to satisfy 


his personal drives through the achievement of personal objectives--being promoted 
to a higher level or being allowed to operate more independently, for example -- 
can be harnessed by the skillful manager in such a way that they also contribute 
to the objectives of the firm. Managers should not insist that all employees 

have the same objectives or that all personal objectives be identical with the 
company's objectives. Rather, they should encourage their subordinates to seek 
goals that will yield personal satisfactions and, at the same time, contribute 
positively toward the accomplishment of the company's primary objectives of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and services in a profitable manner. 


3. What is your basic attitude toward people? Are they looked upon as important, 
contributing associates, or as an unnecessary expense that someone ought to get 
rid of? It may be too much to expect of a manager that he love all the people he 


manages, but there must, at least, be a substantial measure of sincere respect for 
the dignity of man. 


4, Do you encourage genuine employee participation in making decisions and solving 
problems? General Foods, for example, has one employee relations policy which says: 


"Employees should be encouraged to express their views on matters affecting their 
jobs and their interests; consideration should be given to their views before 
reaching decisions materially affecting their jobs and their interests; and all 
those who direct the work of others should see to it that in the daily operation 


of our business no one is ignored on those things about which he has a right to 
be consulted.” 


Of all the factors essential in a climate for individual growth, none is more im- 
portant than employee participation. Any management should be aware that employees 
have a vital interest in management decisions affecting them. Any management 
should also realize that employees have valuable experience, knowledge, and opin- 
ions which should be considered when decisions are to be made, While the ultimate 
decision on any matter must necessarily be made by a responsible manager, the wel- 
fare of a company and of its employees requires that the knowledge and experience 
of employees shall have a real part in shaping such decisions. 


9. Is there good communication between you and your employees? Do you give em- 
ployees information that stimulates job interest, pride in the company and in the 
company's products or services? Have you let them know about the order you just 
failed to get because the customer wasn't satisfied with your quality and service? 
Did you share with them the letter from the customer expressing appreciation for 
an expedited shipment? Do employees feel free to express their ideas and make 
their suggestions? 


Many organizations have devéloped a good down channel; it is the up channel that 
needs to be strengthened in most cases. In your organization, is the up channel 
Clear or is it clogged with protective baffles at each organizational level? 


6. What is your philosophy concerning discipline? The attitude that management 


has toward discipline -- which may be defined as “orderly behavior" -- is a very 
important factor in the climate for personal growth. The methods by which subor- 
dinates may be motivated to conduct themselves in an orderly manner are too often 
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negative in nature, as when they take the form of deferred or interrupted promo- 
tion, transfer to dead-end jobs or shifts, failure to receive merit wage increases, 
or even dismissal. As a result, positive incentives, or rewards, may not be given 
for good behavior, since the normal expectancy is that all subordinates will con- 
form to the requirements of disciplined conduct. 


Using negative techniques for disciplinary purposes is an unfailing method of achiey- 
ing stagnation. If a person is afraid of recrimination, he will remain on the de- 
fensive and refuse to use his initiative. In a positive atmosphere, where success 
is justly rewarded, the employee progresses toward his own goals as he achieves in- 
provement in behalf of his company. 


7- Do your workers feel secure? In the normal, competitive situation where the 
most competent people are supposed to be recognized and rewarded, it is not possible, 
of course, for anyone to feel"secure" in the absolute sense. And such a feeling 
would not be a desirable thing since, where there is complacency to the highest 
degree, there is not likely to be inner incentive for growth and development. But 
the atmosphere of uncertainty and the "dangling sword" are definitely not conductive 
to basic self-improvement. A man may "run scared," but it is unlikely that he can 
"grow scared." 


Perhaps the reasonable and desirable degree of security is provided when an indivi- 
dual knows (a) what his job really is, (b) what is expected of him, (c) the basis 
on which he is being judged (and when he feels that it is a fair basis of appraisal), 
(ad) that judgments about him are group judgments of his superiors, and (e) that the 
appraisal-counselling procedure is weighted on the constructive, helpful side. Mak- 
ing certain that each employee is informed concerning these matters is given too 
little consideration in many companies. 


8. Is the top management attitude toward the development of personnel the "shot-in- 
the-arm’ type -- done only rarely -- or is there a long-ra nge planned program with 
continual follow-through? It is not at all their 1 managers the word” on the funda- 
mentals of good human relations and supervision and to feel as a result that proper 
attention is thereby being given to personnel development. Fortunately, many com- 
panies have recognized the total inadequacy of such an approach, and they have care- 


fully developed continuing programs aimed at the specific needs of the specific 
individual. 


Another aspect of any program of personnel development must be borne in mind. There 
is no surer way to waste time and money than to have a training program for workers 
or supervisors in which principles and techniques are advocated which are complete- 
ly out of line with the treatment which they themselves receive from higher levels. 


It is hoped that the foregoing questions may be helpful in finding an answer to 
the question -- "Personnel -- Asset or Liability?" Perhaps they may provide a 
stimilus for more searching questions among those people in the organizaton who 
"make the climate." Undoubtedly, there are many other critical and significant 
factors which affect the climate in a particular company. In any situation, how- 
ever, there seem to be two essential, basic requirements: 


1. People who are able, willing, and desirous of personal growth, and 
2. The environment which fosters and promotes such growth and development. 
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Under these circumstances it is sincerely believed that the personnel function -- 
the function of securing and maintaining an efficient work force -- can be carried 
out most efectively. Perhaps before I close: -- which I am on the verge of doing -- 
I should explain why I have not dealt with such standard personnel techniques and 
procedures as interviewing, jcb analysis, employee services, and the like. My 
reason is simply that these techniques and procedures have been developed and "per- 
fected" to a high degree and there is a wealth of excellent information readily 
available concerning all of them. Techniques and procedures are highly important, 
to be sure, but our major concern by far today has been to focus on something con- 
siderably more fundamental -- a philosophy for most effectively utilizing these 
techniques and procedures within a group of employees. 


The greatest potential area for improving a company's competitive and profit posi- 
tion is undoubtedly the area of human engineering -- the development and utilization 
of the human resources in the organization. The most successful companies in the 
future will be those that learn to tap the deep wells of human ability, energy, in- 
terest, and loyalty which lie undeveloped and unused in their organizations today. 


DISCUSSION 


Q- I would like to state that you are talking along my line of thought. I like 
your approach of getting away from the standardization of the topic you men- 
tioned. To make a point, the job of management is more to develop people 
rather than to lead them. What is the University of Texas doing to develop 
its Ph.D. status? 


A. You are really putting me in a rather sumptious spot here. You are talking . 
now about the people who are in here and working on their Ph.D.'s and teaching 
at the same time? 


Q. I am talking about the professors, the assistants, associates, and full, who 
are expected to become deans and assistant deans. How are they developed? 
Do you have any program for this? 


A. No sir. There is no formal progran. 


Q- How can you sell this development of management in industry if we are so 
short-sighted that we do not even develop our own personnel in teaching? 


A. I agree. 


Q- We have in the audience Dr. Melvin Green, of the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education, who is well acquainted with this teacher development 
program in all accredited colleges of pharmacy. He may have a comment? 


A. I do not have a comment other than to reiterate just what the speaker has 
said. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, Afternoon 
WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MANAGEMENT 


Section 1 
"Objectives and Curriculum Constructipn" 
Presiding, Charles C. Rabe, American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Our workshop session was quite spirited at times since we discussed a number of 

issues on which there will probably never be unanimity of opinion. Every person 
present was given an opportunity to express his views and opinions. We did not 

reach a majority decision on every issue discussed. 


We came to the general conclusion early in our discussion that the teaching of the 
course in management should not necessarily be restricted to the operation of the 
prescription department. It was felt that we should teach the operation of the 
various departments that make up the typical American drugstore. Certain limita- 
tions were placed on the extent of such coverage by a number of persons in attend- 
ance but nevertheless there seemed to be a general agreement that the course should 
not become too restricted in scope. 


Since the course in management is often given the general title of "Pharmacy Man- 
agement," the question was raised as to whether it should embrace management as it 
applies to all phases of pharmacy, that is, retail, hospital, manufacturing, etc. 
The opinions voiced indicated that the group was in agreement that the course 
should be pin-pointed at retail pharmacy operation. 


Discussion then centered around the syllabus for the course in management as pub- 
lished in “The Pharmaceutical Curriculum" by Blauch and Webster. It seemed to be 
the opinion of the majority that the syllabus continues to serve satisfactorily as 
a general outline of course content. A retail pharmacy proprietor in attendance 
voiced his approval and satisfaction with the kind of material that is being pre- 
sented in the course in management in the pharmacy college located in his area. 


The workshop group then discussed the value of bringing in outside speakers to 
address students in the course in management. Generally speaking, it was felt that 
such speakers could be used to excellent advantage provided that certain precau- 
tions are taken. It was emphasized that great care should be exercised in select- 
ing speakers and furthermore, such speakers should be oriented in advance of their 
presentation as to what is expected of them. And it was also emphasized that such 
speakers should be indoctrinated as to the overall scope and purpose of the course. 


The so-called sales training schools were the subject of considerable discussion, 
and here again, it was the feeling of the group that great care be exercised in 
presenting material of this type. Many felt that such training should be limited 
to non-professional drugstore personnel, whereas others felt that pharmacy stu- 


dents would gain much from such instruction provided it is administered within the 
college itself. 


The model drugstore came in for discussion in connection with its use as a teach- 
ing tool. Most of the participants in the session were of the opinion that the 
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model drugstore can not be used to advantage unless actual operating conditions 
exist, that is, the pharmacy is open to patrons. A few in the group felt that 
model pharmacies are being used most advantageously in teaching students the op- 
eration of the prescription department. It was pointed out that many colleges 
can now offer such instruction in connection with student health programs. 


Should taxation, particularly income taxation, be given attention in the course 

in management? This question brought answers which indicated that the group at 
large did not favor extensive treatment of income taxation. However, it was felt 
that other taxes and licenses applicable to the operation of retail drugstores 
should be discussed. Some were of the opinion that income taxation should be con- 
sidered in the course in accounting, and here again it was emphasized that no 
attempt should be made to give comprehensive coverage. Several persons favored 

a review of only the more important points of income taxation during the course 

in management. But it was quite evident that the majority opinion was against 
devoting much time and attention to income taxation because of its complexity and 


the fact that the mechanics of reporting and computing such taxes change from 
time to time. 


Near the end of our session we discussed the use of the case method of teaching 
management and the group at large favored such instruction. Some of the educators 
present indicated that they are not using this method to any great extent because 
of the lack of instructional material. One educator stated that he would soon 
embark upon an extensive survey designed to produce a collection of true case 
histories involving actual drugstore operations, and the participants in the work- 
shop session voiced their general approval of this project. Unfortunately, time 
did not permit our going into this discussion in greater detail. 


If I have failed to mention any of the highlights of our discussions, I would 
greatly appreciate it if those of you who were in attendance would present them 
briefly at this time. There being no comments from the audience here assembled, 
this sums up the results of our workshop session on "Objectives and Curriculum 
Construction" as applied to the course in Management. 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MANAGEMENT 


Section 2 
"Methods of Teaching and Examining” 
Presiding, Joseph K, Bailey, The University of Texas. 


I'm sure you'll suspect that Mr. Rabe and I were "in cahoots," because our group 
spent the first hour talking about the case method of instruction. Although I'm 
not sure we reached any very definite consensus, it was a very interesting session. 
Since Mr. Rabe's group covered about the same territory as we did, there is no 
need of discussing our first hour any further. 


Our discussion during the second hour centered on two issues. The first of these 
was the problem of examination methods and techniques, concerning which we cover- 
ed generally familiar ground and brought up many of the pro's and con's of various 
types of examinations--objective, essay, and other subjective techniques. 


The second issue of the second hour was, in my opinion, one of the most interest- 
ing problems which our group discussed--gaining acceptance for the pharmacy ad- 
ministration program. In the first place we were concerned with gaining faculty 
acceptance--both from faculty members within the College of Pharmacy who taught 
the traditional subjects as well as from the faculties of the other colleges on 
the campus. We agreed that all of us were confronted with this dual problem as 
we talked at some length about it. Although we realized that the appearance of 
any, new field in a total university program is always the object of a certain 
amount of resentment and that gaining acceptance for this new field is a slow 
process, we did agree that we needed to expend extra effort to "sell" the rest of 
the faculty on the importance of pharmacy administration and its very necessary 
place in the contemporary scheme of things. 


The other facet of this acceptance problem is student-centered. One of the group 
members raised the point that quite typically all of the pharmacy administration 
courses are bunched at the very end of the pharmacy degree program. Thus the 
student is often hard to convince that the pharmacy administration courses are 
vitally important; there is not enough time to gain the trust and faith of the 
student. We agreed on two remedies for this problem--first, that the pharmacy 
orientation course, which most colleges have, should include proper emphasis on 
pharmacy administration; second, that the pharmacy administration courses them- 


selves should be spread over a greater time span rather than having them all 
concentrated in the final semester or year. 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - MANAGEMENT 


Section 3 
"In-Service Training" 
Presiding, Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 


This section was entitled "In-Service Training with respect to Management." We 
discussed several different items among those who were there, and I believe we 

all got some ideas that we can take back to our schools with us. In the first 
place, we defined in-service training to include two specialized phases of train- 
ing: (1) the in-store training commonly referred to as on-the-job training, and 

(2) out-of-store training relative to in-store functions of work. In-service train- 
ing as applied to management would include the information to be taught and the 
means, methods and techniques of teaching which can be applied or utilized in the 
retail pharmacy as a part of an apprenticeship program for all employees. The train- 
ing must be related to the organization, operation and control of the business in 


order to apply to the definition of management: that is, management is organiza- 
tion, operation and control. 


Secondly, we discussed the part of the student in taking the responsibility of 
teaching after he becomes an owner-pharmacist. We decided that we ought to im- 
press upon the student that when he leaves the university as a graduate he is 
expected to train his employees once he becomes an owner-pharmacist; that his 
education does not stop, nor does his ability to teach or his need for teaching; 
that he ought to teach his employees not as liabilities but as assets; and that 
when he has an asset, it should be his first desire to develop said asset's pro- 
ductivity rather than let it "collect dust in the corner." We also briefly dis- 
cussed the possibility of the employee teaching management. Oftentimes students 
going out from school have an opportunity to teach some of the older men, who are 
- for example - two or three-year men, by taking some of their college teaching 
and injecting it into in-service training. 


We discussed the place of the state boards of pharmacy which demand the evidence 
of some formal management training program with respect to professional work. For 
example, some of the states have apprentice books in which to maintain a record of — 
professional operations. There is a possibility that some element of management 
could be included which would have to do with the general store as well as the 
prescription department or the professional functions. We agreed that there was 

a need for in-service training, and that there was a need to stimulate the phar- 
macist even to the extent that we might attempt to design a program that the 
pharmacist could follow in the line of in-service training material and how to 
conduct such training in the store. 


The second hour we discussed the training programs in the colleges of pharmacy 

at the University of Florida, Columbia, Philadelphia, Iowa, So. California, Cuba, 
and Purdue which are in the form of conferences, clinics and refresher courses. 
We attempted to evaluate a few of the points, and we were much in agreement that 
these programs should be made a part of the drug stores' training programs of 
in-service training, as described, by sending the owner or an employee to these 
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out-of-store programs relative to in-store functions of work. The conferee would 
then be required to pass on the information to fellow employees during in-store 
meetings. I believe we all had a better understanding of the programs being 
carried on by the schools represented. 


We then discussed the elements of retail credit for drug stores as to the best 
types of credit procedures to use. It was concluded that retail credit was of 
value if handled on a business-like basis in which regular credit customers are 
required to establish credit. Prescriptions could be charged extemporaneously 

on the premise that the pharmacist's first thought is for the well-being of his 
customer, so long as the pharmacist is aware that he might lose occasionally. 
There was a point made that the use of collection agencies for past debts consid- 
ered as bad debts could be poor public relations for a professional type of store 
such as a retail pharmacy. It was the general feeling of the group that if the 
retailer is inclined to extend credit for prescriptions or for those small things 
which come up only occasionally, he should not be too quick to try to collect that 
last nickel in the interest of getting his money at all costs. Since he is "stick- 
ing his neck out" by accepting such a risk, he must therefore accept the consequences 
should he be taken advantage of and not resort to collection agency tactics. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 26, Morning 


Presiding, Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University. 


STEPHEN WILSON 


Dean, Wayne State University College of Pharmacy. Mem- 
ber of Seminar Committee. 


He holds a Ph. D. degree from University of Pittsburgh, 
where he was a member of the faculty and vice-dean of 
the College of Pharmacy for many years prior to assum- 
ing the Deanship at Wayne University. 


He holds membership in The American society of Hospi- 
tal Pharmacists, The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, The American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy, The American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy Conference of Teachers; a Fellow of 
the American College of Apothecaries. 


He has been a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association since 1928, and is currently chairman of the Social and Economic Re- 


lations Committee, and a member of the Executive Committee of the Michigan Branch 
of that organization. 


He is a member of the Committee on Manpower Study of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, and served as a member of the Curriculum Committee on 
Pharmacy Administration of The Pharmaceutical Survey. 


He has written numerous articles and books in the fields of pharmacy, pharmacy 
administration, and pharmaceutical education. 


"Legal Values for the Pharmacist” 
Eugene W. Nelson, The University of Texas. 


"Curriculum Development in Pharmacy Jurisprudence" 
Dean M. McCann, University of Southern California. 


"Government -- Your Silent Partner" 
Frank A. Duckworth, Columbia University, me Chas. Pfizer and Company. 


"Observations on Pharmaceutical Law" 
Carson G. Frailey, George Washington University and Temple University. 
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EUGENE W. NELSON 


Associate Professor of Business Law, University of 
Texas College of Business Administration, Secretary 
of the General Faculty and of The Faculty Council. 


He is a native Texan. He attended Austin Public 
Schools and The University of Texas where he received 
an LL. B. Degree in 1939. 


He practiced law in Austin and then became an instruc- 
tor in the Air Force Ground School until 1944. He was 
an instructor in the School of Law, Southern Methodist 
University from '44 to '46, and then joined the staff 
of The University of Texas. 


His honors include membership in Chancellors, which is 
local,and the Order of Coif, which is national; he is 
chairman of the Honor Council at the School of Law, University of Texas, and is a 
member of the State and County Bar Associations. 


LEGAL VALUES FOR THE PHARMACIST 


Eugene W. Nelson 


Our 1947 edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, on the subject of Pharmacy, says: 


"American pharmacy is confronted with a very embarrassing situation in that the 
professional courses for registration are longer and more exacting and the demand 
for professional pharmaceutical services seems to be diminishing, notwithstanding 
the use of professional pharmacists by hospitals and by manufacturing pharmaceu- 
tical companies." 


The motto of that publication is, "Let knowledge grow from more to more and thus 
be human life enriched." 


I haven't seen the 1956 edition of the Encyclopedia; but if its knowledge con- 


tinues to grow from more to more, and if it has brought its information up to date, 
as it may have done by talking to the placement offices of any Pharmacy College, I 
am sure it would report that today the demand for pharmacists is unprecedented. It 
might report, too, that many pharmacists are doing very well financially in the 
operation of their pharmacies and drug stores. 
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The history of the evolution from the medieval apothecary as a warehouseman to 

the professional pharmacist, business man is most interesting. The development 

of this modern man has led, however, to inevitable complications. For example, 

the training of one individual to bridge two callings is a challenging one for any 
faculty. One fact is clear: mere training in the science of pharmacy does not 

per se qualify one to meet the problems inherent in a business operation. Unless 
the pharmacist is trained in business skills, he will have to learn the painful 
way, by trial and error, if at all, or abdicate in favor of the professional retail- 
er. I gather from present reports that the pharmacist is not now ready to abdicate 
nor is the college of pharmacy going to let him. Instead it appears that the pre- 
sent solution consists of a determined effort to give the student a fundamental 
training in pharmacy administration, too. 


Years ago Colleges of Business Administration recognized that law was an important 
aspect of business and that every business man, to be efficient in his undertaking, 
had to be trained in the fundamentals of business law. While the pharmacist for 
many years has incorporated Pharmacy Jurisprudence in the professional curriculym 
for the obvious reason that this knowledge is necessary to his training and skill, 
with the recognition that the pharmacist is to assume the added function of a bus- 


iness man, it becomes necessary that he be instructed in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness law, too. 


There are those who may contend that there are practical limits to the scope of 
knowledge we can expect a student to acquire if he is ever to be graduated into 
practice; and, since his knowledge of law will at best be cursory and Ne will, 
therefore, have. to depend upon a lawyer for competent advice, you should not at- 
tempt to teach business law as part of the pharmacy curriculum. Such advice would 
be good if one could afford to have a lawyer at his side constantly. Most people 
do not consult a lawyer every time they buy a refrigerator, hire a plumber, or fill 
a prescription. Even a one-semester course, if properly taught, can give a student 
some basic rules of legal health. The course might properly be considered as one 
in preventative law. The analogy to medicine is appropriate. No one contends that 
&@ modern, intelligent person need not be informed as to elementary physiology, the 
basic rules as to nutrition, exercise, rest, the function of physical organs, the 
nature of disease, and precautions to observe to avoid illness. Not only can a 
properly informed layman contribute to his own well being by using his knowledge, 
but he will recognize when there is a need to consult a doctor. Also he is able 
intelligently to communicate with him. In the same manner a layman instructed in 


basic rules of legal well being can avoid difficulties into which he might other- - 
wise unwittingly fall. 


It is assumed that at best only a three hour course can be given in Business Law 
in the Pharmacy School. Any instructor attempting to present even the most ele- 
mentary concepts in such a course must be resourceful and enthusiastic if he is 
to make it valuable and practically meaningful. He may be tempted to teach a 
course replete with glossary definitions, which unfortunately are usually sterile 
of utility because they have been shorn of context which gives any rule vitality. 
Such an expedient would give an appearance of having covered a large quantity of 
material. But, as in any case where understanding is lacking, such instruction 
will be fruitless and the time spent on it will be wasted. instead of trying to 
give a telescopic view of the legal universe, the teacher should carefully select 
those areas of law which will be particularly pertinent to the drug store operation, 
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especially in terms of a relatively small one. So far as I know, no special study 
has been made to identify those particular areas. In the absence of such informa- 
tion, one might generally speculate as to the material which will be most commonly 
useful to the drug store operator. In addition, if the teacher is located at a 
university which has a law school or a department of Business Law, I should suggest 
that he request the law faculty to pass on to him any cases and statutes which they 
encounter that may be of interest in pharmacy administration. I recall reading 
recently of a case in California where a druggist cancelled his lease in a Medical 
Arts Building because the lessor violated his agreement not to permit the sale of 
drugs in any other part of the building. 


Having narrowed his subject matter to that which is particularly useful, the teacher 
should concentrate on presenting it in as realistic a fashion as possible. Most lay 
teachers prefer to use actual cases because they stimulate interest in a most effec- 
tive way. The use of a concrete experience generally is superior to that of an ab- 
stract situation as a pedagogical device. The student vicariously projects himself 
into the experience and retains the rule of law applied as a part of that experience 
long after he will have forgotten an abstract proposition. 


What then should be the content of this course in law for the pharmacy administra- 
tor? I assume first that a sepanate course will be required in Pharmacy Jurispru- 
dence and that there will be no attempt to teach the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act 
and other statutes, federal and local, pertaining to preparing, preserving, com- 
pounding, labeling, and advertizing drugs and pharmaceutical preparations. Rather 
this course will be limited to business law. 


First we should go into the history and nature of Anglo-American law. It would 
trace the evolution of the common law through centuries of judicial decisions ren- 
dered by wise and practical judges dealing realistically with actual controversies 
presented by litigants. We would trace the development of equity under the Chan- 
cellor seeking to do justice where the machinery of the common law proved inflexi- 
ble and insufficient. 


We would briefly touch upon the constitution as the paramount law of the land and 
the capstone upon which rest our civil rights and freedom. We would study the leg- 
islative process to see how statutes fix a control upon people and their activi- 
ties. In this connection attention would be given to trade regulations including 
Fair Trade laws, the Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts. An attempt would be made to 
evaluate their economic premises. 


Next would be a study of courts and administrative bodies, such as the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, which administers the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics 
Act. 


After a brief survey of the history of a case, its trial and appeal, we would 
turn to substantive law, starting with the principles of contracts. 


The typical layman thinks of a contract as a formal instrument in writing cere- 
moniously executed before a notary public. But most contracts are surprisingly 
simple. A man who boards a bus and drops a coin in the meter box is making a 
contract for transportation. The filling of a prescription creates a contract. 
Every day we make many contractual agreements without being aware that we are 
doing so. 
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We would stress that consequent contractual relations derive from the manifested 
assent of the parties, and that care should be taken to see that we have fully and 
accurately made our intentions known. We would urge that, where practicable, a 
memorandum of the agreement be prepared and signed for the purpose of making cer- 
tain that both parties are in full accord as to the terms and that all points have 
been covered, and of providing reliable evidence to combat faulty memories if fu- 
ture disagreement arises. 


Time would be given briefly to the problems of fraud, misrepresentation and mis- 
take as equitable bases for avoiding contracts inequitably brought about. 


Most agreements may be enforced without written proof, but the statute of frauds 
enacted in 1677 requires that certain agreements, or a memorandum thereof, be in 
writing and be signed to be enforceable. One type of contract within the terms of 
the statute is one not performable within a year of its making. Recently an em- 
ployee agreed to work for an employer, for which he was to be paid a fixed monthly 
salary plus a bonus each six months. After six months he was fired without cause. 
He sued for damages including the unpaid bonus. The defendant pleaded the statute 


of frauds as a defense. The court was compelled to hold that the agreement was un- 
enforceable under the statute. 


Both @s a buyer and seller the pharmacist will be concerned about the law of sales, 
especially in so far as it deals with warranties of quality. He wants to know what 
he should do when he receives defective merchandise and whether he will have re- 
course against the carrier if it was damaged in shipment. He will learn that some 
warranties are vague and give little or no protection and he will doubtless learn 
that even the most legally binding warranty is of no value if the seller is out of 
reach of judicial process or is judgment proof. The good will of a responsible 
seller may prove to be more real protection than the sealed and certified covenant 
of another who is irresponsible. 


There should be an introduction to the law of negotiable instruments, especially 
checks. The liability of the endorser and drawer, the rights of a holder in due 
course, and the conditions of presentment are topics which will be included. 


The pharmacist either as an employer or employee should know the law governing 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment. He must know about social security, 
workmen's compensation, and unemployment compensation. Some states have fair 
employment practices laws to which he will be subject. In this area, too, will 
be the problem of the responsibility of the employer for the torts and unauthor- 
ized acts of the employee. 


This suggests the general topic of potential liability due to dangerous conditions 
on the premises or for deleterious nature of products sold. The problem of prod- 
ucts liability is given special attention each year in the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metics Law Quarterly. For some strange reason people sometimes find foreign ob- 
jects in food and drinks dispensed at restaurants, drug stores, etc. The custo- 
mer who finds that he has eaten half of a mouse contained in a souffle usually 
becomes psychologically ill. I recall one fellow who became ill upon this dis- 
covery and left the room for a short while. When he returned, he complained to 
the manager who asked to see the evidence. In the meantime the waiter had removed 
the plate assuming the customer had left. When he was asked to bring back the 
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contents of the plate, he replied that he had just eaten them. Surprisingly, he 
had not been ill at all up until then. 


An employer who has control over the physical activity of his employee is respon- 
sible for the negligence of his employee occurring in the course of his employment, 
even when the employee is violating instructions. As a result of such potential 
liability for imputed negligence, and for other risks, it is wise to counsel the 
carrying of liability insurance. A case can be cited from this area where one 
pharmacist was almost financially ruined because of a negligent collision in which 
his deliveryman was involved. 


Whether one leases or owns the land and building in which he operates his business, 
it is well that he have a conception of the nature of real property interests and 
the rights, duties, and other jural relations which are a part of them. He should 
not be utterly bewildered at the mention of fee title, warranty deed, joint tenan- 
cy, abstract of title, trust, guardianship, mortgage,and such terms which are a 
part of common business parlance. 


As an individual he will want to know the effect and nature of a will, probate, 
and administration. These are all requisites of basic business literacy. 


One could continue at length to catalogue the points which could be included in the 
subject matter of such a course in Business Law, but what should reasonably be cov- 
ered may vary considerably under different circumstances. The problem assuredly 
will not be one of extending the material. It will be one of presenting well the 
content which time will permit. 


Before I close I should like to comment on two points: first, a law course af- 
fords an opportunity to expose the mind of the student to the analytical process 
in instruction. Of necessity most pharmacy courses are expository in nature. The 
mind of the student is an empty sausage at the beginning of a course. It is hoped 
that by the end of the term the sausage will have been stuffed. This process does 
not stimulate a critical point of view, unfortunately. A law instructor should 
encourage a healthy intellectual skepticism which refuses to accept any proposi- 
tion before it is tested. There should be a thousand "why's" to snare the com- 
placent who blithely walk into every logical trap they encounter. Here will be 
an opportunity to toughen the mental fiber of your students. 


Secondly, a law course provides an opportunity to educate young people in the sober 
responsibility of citizenship. In discussing the jury system, for instance, you 
should emphasize the obligation of every person to serve whenever called upon. In 
presenting the legislative process, you should strive to explode the view now 
common that the legislature is a pawn to be moved by the trade association or unio 
which is most powerful. If our college graduates can not transcend the egocentric 
point of view in politics and elevate the public interest above all others, demo- 
cracy stands in peril. Nor do we have to apologize for a sermon on the supremacy 


of law and the equal rights of every man before the law, regardless of race, creed; 
or color. 


Your course in Business Law should in all provide an exciting and profitable ex- 
perience. 
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Discussion 


Q. 


Q. 


A. 


What has been your experience with using the law school, possibly the 
seniors taking a course in procedure and having the students go over there and 
act as jurors or plaintives, etc.,? 


I have had very little experience in that area. We do have what are called 
moot courts, and the law students serve as counsels for the parties. We 
conduct problems involving murder, kidnapping, criminal cases frequently 

they have the greatest spectator appeal. 

This is what I do with business students, I take them down to actually see a 
trial, if time permits. We go down through the court house, go through the 
county clerk's office to see some of the records there we usually arrange to 
go up to the district court where trial is in progress. We contact one of the 
judges in advance, find out what kind of case it is - let the students in on 
the background of it and then they may attend if they have the time to do so. 
It is entirely on a voluntary basis. However, usually a trial is too long for 
them to stay the entire trial. So their interest is wetted enough to induce 
them to do so sometimes at the expense of giving that time to their studies 
and other things, in fact, some of them become professional court pests, un- 
fortunately. 


What do you think the qualifications should be for a teacher of such a course 
in a college of pharmacy? 


Of course, if you were going to do the ideal instead of compromising as you 


are required to do, you would certainly have a person with a law degree, and 


preferably in food and drug law. You have the same problem in business law 
instruction. Years ago, the fellow who taught business law was the statis- 
tician, the accountant, or the marketing man, whoever did not have a course 
that term. 


The instructor must know law to the point where he can cut through all the 
verbiage, he can cut through what appears to be the rule-the very heart of 
what is done. If I can tell my students, this is what we do in court and this 
is what we do in practice, I have a case down here where a pharmacist did this. 
If I can relate to him the day to day experience in what is actually happen- 
ing, he gets a conception which is broader and more significant than he would 
if I simply said-the definition of a contract is this, which does not mean 
anything. 


You might as well not teach it if it is merely a definition course. It is a 
must to be law applied. Now the alternative for that is to use actual cases. 
The better the training of the teacher of course, the better job he will do. 
You cannot employ a full time lawyer to teach a one-three semester hour 
course. You have to have someone who can do something else too, unle3s you 
get a downtown lawyer to teach it, and then you get the fellow who teaches law 
on the way to work. 
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DEAN M. McCANN 


Attorney at Law and Lecturer College of Pharmacy, 
University of Southern California. 


Mr. McCann holds the B. S. in Pharmacy, University of 
Southern California, 1951; the L. L. B. Degree in Law 
from the Hasting College of Law,1954; he was a Fellow 
of The Food Law Institute of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at New York University School of Law, 1954-55; 
and received a LL. M. Degree from New York University 
School of Law, 1955. 


He is presently engaged in the private practice of 
law and lectures in Pharmacy Law at the University of 
Southern California College of Pharmacy. He is a 
registered pharmacist in the State of California and 


-has contributed to national publications on the sub- 
ject of "The Teaching of Pharmacy Law." 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN PHARMACY JURISPRUDENCE 


Dean M. McCann 


The pedagogic aspect of Pharmacy Law is the most neglected and retarded phase in 
our present day Pharmacy curriculum. We have seen through the years a drastic 
change in the method of teaching Pharmacy and its allied subjects, yet little, if 
any, change has been made in the Pharmacy law requirements or curriculum. Most of 
the schools are still using the statutes and the outdated text books that are now 
available on the subject of Pharmacy Law. Another reason that we have fallen be- 
hind in any advancement in the method of teaching Pharmacy Law, is the fact that 
not enough time is allocated to this subject, as most schools e@llow only two to 
three semester hours to this profound subject. The net result is that it presents 


a great challenge to the lecturer to cover all the facets which should be covered 
under the heading of Pharmacy Law. 


The teacher is confronted with the task of preparing a student for the conduct of 
his business affairs. The ideal situation, then, would be to have two law 
courses. First, a course in "Pharmacy Jurisprudence," which would encompass the © 
traditional regulatory measures imposed upon the Pharmacist, and second, a course 
in "Commercial Law," which would include the business concepts which come into 
play in the Pharmacist's everyday life. However, in the space of four to six 
years, most administrators feel it is difficult to allocate six semester hours 
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to the subject of "Law." As a result, both of these subjects are generally con- 
tained in a single course. 


In this "bingle" law course, it is necessary to plan the course so as to cover as 
much of the material that would be presented in the two courses if given separate- 
ly. Of course, it will be impossible to cover the subject matter in such a great 
detail when combined, but it should be covered in some fashion and in such a way 
that the student has a clear-cut understanding of the basic principles. The major- 
ity of the course should consist of "Professional Regulations," for it is in this 
field that the student will have the greatest contact, unless he is a store owner. 
Also there is the matter of the State Board examination which the teacher must con- 
sider in planning his curriculum. 


Many of the Pharmacists will at least eventually become owners of their own drug 
stores, and as such, they should be prepared to deal with the business aspect of 
their profession. The old saying that "a Druggist is more than a merchant," is 
now more than ever true. However, a Druggist should not discount the business as- 
pect of his profession. As opined by Dr. James W. Denny, Past President of the 
Indiana Medical Society, in referring to medical education, "Physicians would prof- 
it if they follow the example of pharmacists in taking some business training be- 
cause of the higher costs of medical practice and overhead expenses." There is no 
doubt but that there is a basic need in all professional careers to be versed in 
business matters. It is a happy situation that Pharmacy has realized this need 
and that most schools have inaugurated several new courses dealing with pharmacy 
administration. This, of course, gives the student a stronger foundation in the 
fields of marketing, merchandising, accounting or bookkeeping and other business 
principles. Separate courses in each of these categories are usually set up which 
affords the student an opportunity to concentrate upon these various subjects as 
an integral part of his major or basic pharmaceutical education. In our "Single" 
course in "Law" then we must prepare the student for his entrance into the busi- 
ness field for even though a Pharmacist is proficient as an apothecary, he may 
find himself in bankruptcy court merely because he did not have the required back- 
ground necessary to cope with modern-day business. Failures in the Drug business 


stem from the lack of proper business judgment and not from the lack of profes- 
sional skills. 


In setting up a curriculum in Pharmacy Jurisprudence, the teacher should take 

into consideration both the professional and business sides of the student's edu- 
cation. The professional regulatory portion is, in and of itself, a tremendous 
load; for every day new and more stringent-laws are being passed which affect the 
pharmacist. The Federal Government has now entered the field of professional reg- 
ulatory laws in the health field, and since the Sullivan case, they have been 
greatly encouraged by the courts and even the consuming public to continue in 
their efforts, so much so that at this moment there is proposed a regulatory bill 
concerning amphetamines and hypnotics. Although ostensibly these bills are to 
curb the nefarious trafficking of these drugs, the net result would be a greater 
regulatory control over the "corner druggist." As such, it behooves the Phar- 
macy Law teacher to instruct explicitly the student of pharmacy in all regulatory 
laws governing his practice, for his license, as precious as it is, is the supreme 
sacrifice for over-stepping the legislative bounds prescribed. 
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PROFESSIONAL REGULATIONS 


The subjects which should be covered under the heading "Professional Regulations" 
should encompass not only the traditional Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
State Pure Drug Act, State Pharmacy Act, State Dangerous Drug Act, State Narcotic 
Acts, Federal Narcotic Act, State Poison Act, but also the Prophylactic Acts, 
Sample laws, Hypodermic Syringe and Needle Acts, Alcohol regulations, Wage and 
Hour provisions for Pharmacists, Federal Toxin and Anti-Toxin Laws and Patent 
and Proprietary Medicines. 


It is essential that these subjects be taught to the student in a concise way, for 
they should become such a part of the Pharmacist that he acts automatically when 
each mandate comes into play. 


To more efficiently teach these subjects, the different acts should be correlated 
by the teacher and not by the student. That is to say, the teacher should take a 
subject such as a "prescription" and break it down as to what required information 
must be contained therein for both dangerous drugs and narcotics, whether it is a 
result of federal or state regulations. In this respect, the Examiners of our 
State Board, are actually responsible for the lack of knowledge on the pharmacists’ 
part as to the thing they must do, for they ask many times, what does the federal 
law require that the state law does not. This is a legitimate question for a law 
student, but hardly one for a pharmacist, as a pharmacist should be concerned only 
with what he individually must do to safeguard the public and his license, ~ re- 
gardless of whether it is a state or federal law. There is not enough time in the 
space of 48 hours to engage in the legal aspects of the law. Therefore, a subject, 
rather than a source approach to the regulations, is favored. 


The "Professional Regulatipns" portion of the course is the primary concern and 
therefore a greater allotment of time should be scheduled there, which necessarily 
should amount to 2/3rds of the total class hours. 


BUSINESS LAW 


The balance of the time should be spent upon the business law subjects of trade 
regulations, including Copyright, Patent, Fair Trade, below cost statutes, civil 
and criminal liability for acts other than regulatory acts, and general business 
law concepts of business structure, taxation and landlord and tenant. 


Never before in the history of our country have the wheels of business activity 
been so clogged with legal entanglements as we are experiencing today. There was 
& time when a professional man, such as a pharmacist, could open his apothecary 
shop, order a complete line of drugs and chemicals and then settle back to a 
grand future, practicing his chosen profession. In that setting, his main concern 
was whether Ephedrine was soluble in water, or if he must use oil instead. As you 
have suspected, this era was prior to the turn of the century. In that vintage 
the state laws regulating pharmacy were scarce and any federal regulations were 
unheard of. Further, the pharmacist in that age was not concerned with charge 
accounts, nor was he concerned with the different forms of business structures. 
The reasons of course are obvious, every patient was on a cash basis and the 
apothecary shop was generally a sole proprietorship with possibly an apprentice. 
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Today the picture has changed, for even the smallest pharmacy is now confronted 
with questions of taxation, business structure, negotiable instruments, fair trade, 


unfair competition and of course civil liability connected with the practice of a 
pharmacy. 


Traditionally educators feel that any subject which is taken outside of the im- 
mediate realm of the student's major, should be taught with the view of expanding 
the student's horizon and broadening his education. Such it is asserted with 

this later phase of the course. Here the most important single concept to get 
across to the student is "to see a lawyer." That is, practice preventive medi-. 
cine rather than corrective medicine. A single visit to an attorney may save a 
business by choosing & corporate form of structure rather than sole proprietorship, 
or &@ partnership may be more advantageous tax-wise, with a sufficient amount of in- 
surance to protect other assets. It may be that it would be better to lease rather 
than to buy your particular building, or possibly employee profit sharing plan 
would eliminate labor trouble. All of these questions should be answered by a 
competent, qualified specialist in the field of pharmacy. In this phase of the 
student's course, the pharmacy law professor should make known to the student the 
various legal concepts and acquaint him with the problems, but not seek to solve 
them for all time. The concepts of tort liability should be presented to the stu- 
dent also, for one accident in his store or one mis-filled prescription, could mean 
disaster. Therefore, a simple review of some classical cases dealing with civil 
liability and methods of insuring against such liabilities, is essential. For 
instance, the doctrine of respondeat superior has been so engrossed in the phar- 
macist's mind, that to tell him that he also is liable as an employee for mis- 
filling a prescription, generally comes as quite a shock. The fact that the em- 
ployer is responsible for the acts of his employee or agents, adds to and does 

not detract from the rights of the injured party. Therefore, ample insurance for 
the employee is also a must in our present day dealings with potent and deadly drugs. 


It is, of course, readily seen that all these facets can not be taught correctly 
or intelligently in the space of 10 to 16 hours, but also it is self-evident that 
at least the basic principles can be undertaken and presented. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 


The outline above sets forth a great deal of work for both the student and the 
teacher, if properly carried out. This work can be cut down and simplified by 
the use of certain teaching techniques. It is extremely difficult and time con- 
suming for a non-legal student to find his way through the maze of statutory 
enactments concerning the pharmacist. For instance, the Federal Narcotic law 
deals almost exclusively with the importation and taxation of narcotics, all of 
which is of little value to the pharmacy student. The few sections dealing with 
the sale of narcotics should be pointed out to the student. This same proposi- 
tion holds true for. many of the other pharmacy laws. Therefore, to facilitate 
an easier understanding by the student, it is proposed that the teacher supply 
certain equipment. The first day of class, the student should be presented with 
& packet which will contain all of the material which he will need in the course 
--state pharmacy statutes, state pure drug statutes, state labor statutes, as 
applied to the pharmacist, state narcotic laws, state economic poison laws, the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, the Federal Narcotic Act, mimeographed digests 
of these statutes and a syllabus outlining the course. Generally the state 
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statutes are available at a nominal charge which the school may want to absorb, 

or a charge may be made to the student for these publications. Schools will 
generally mimeograph materials for the teachers to distribute free of charge, but 
of course this will depend upon the administrative policy and the teachers will 
have to consider this problem. Assuming that such is feasible, at least at 4 nom- 
inal fee, this packet should be made available. A little presentation should be 
given concerning the syllabus and its use. This syllabus, plus the mimeographed 
digest of the statutes, should fulfill the statutory requirements. Reference 
should also be made in the syllabus to outside reading which a student may engage 
in, if he so desires. Law review articles and legal texts should be noted, but 
not assigned, for the student will have a full and adequate load with the statutory 
enactments and the general text on pharmacy law. In pharmacy schools there is a 
tremendous amount of laboratory work to be done; therefore the usual outside assign- 
ment should be about two hours for every hour of lecture. This will be sufficient 
to read the text and cover the statutes, but does not provide much extra time for 
other reading. 


Another practice which will be found to be helpful is the use of mimeographed nar- 
cotic order forms, prescription forms, narcotic inventory sheets, and the poison 
register forms. In this way, the student will not be confused by this clerical 
work when he begins the practice of his profession. 


COURSE MATERIAL 


There are a number of texts and books dealing with pharmacy law. These are gen- 
erally either too legalistic or too incomplete and general for adequate student 
use, but will be of value to the teacher on this subject. Therefore, at the pres- 
ent time, statutes and selected cases must be used mainly as the classroom tools. 


For specific problems with regard to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act or 
state drug laws, reference should be made to the Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law Journal, 
published monthly by Commerce Clearing House. Many of the important aspects of 
the state and federal acts are discussed in this publication by experts in these 
fields. A selected bibliography is set out as Appendix A, which includes many 
valuable source materials on the subject of pharmacy law. It is not contended 
that the student should be required to read these books, but the information con- 
tained within them will be of tremendous value to the teacher of pharmaceutical 
jurisprudence. 


The “Business Law" phase is both statutory and case law. In this field it is in- 
conceivable to assign the Corporations Code, or the Uniform Sales Act as required 
reading for the student. The best approach would be to merely lecture on the 
general principles, and supplement the lecture with fact patterns, whether real 
or fictional, to point up hazardous situations. 


CONCLUSION 


It is readily seen that within the space of two or three semester hours there is 

& vast body of law to be covered. Most of this will have to do with statutory 
enactments and their interpretations, but at least some time must be spent upon 
the question of business law and civil liability. In order to fulfill this pro- 
gram, the teacher should go straight into the interpretation of statutory mandates. 
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He cannot linger long in the shadows of constitutional law questions of jurisdiction 
or historical questions of origin. He must respect the fact, at least for the pres- 
ent, that the laws are valid and are to be adhered to. In extra-curricular discus- 
sions or seminars, the validity and propriety of these laws can be debated, but in 


the required course in pharmacy law, where time is of the essence, legal jargon 
should be restricted. 


APPENDIX "A" 


Selected Bibliography on Pharmacy Law 


*Arthur, William R., The Law of Drugs and Druggist, 4th Ed. St. Paul, West Publish- 
ing Co., (1955) 399 p. 


*Christopher, Thomas W. and Dunn, Charles W., Special Federal Food and Drug Laws, 
Annotated, Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, (1954) 1334 p. 


*Duckworth, Frank A., Special Drug Laws of the Forty-Eight States, Annotated, 
Chicago, Commerce Clearing House (to be published in 1956). 


Dunn, Charles W., ed., Dunn's Food and Drug Laws,Federal and State (Annotated), 
lst ed. New York, United States Corporation Company, (1927) 3v. (covers 1906 
Federal Food and Drug Act). 


Dunn, Charles W., Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, a Statement of its Legis-~- 
lative Record, New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., (1938) 1370 p. 


Dunn, Charles W., Index to Federal Food Drug and Cosmetic Act, New York, G. E. 
Stechert & Co., (1940). 


Dunn, Charles W., Wheeler-Lea Act, a Statement of Its Legislative Record, New 
York, G. E. Stechert, (1938) 517 p. 


*Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal, Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 1946 -- 
(published monthly) (10v. - 1955). 


Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law Administrative Reports, 1907-1949, Wash., 
Govt. Print. Off., (1951) 1446 p. 


Herrick, Arthur D., Drug Products, Labeling, Packaging Regulations, New York, 
Revere Pub. Co., (1942) 462 p. 


*Kleinfeld, Vincent A. and Dumn, Charles W., Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; Judicial and Administrative Record, 1938-1949, New York, Commerce 


Clearing House, (1949) 895 p. 
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Hawn ----- 1949-1950 (1951) 543 p. 
Henne ----- 1951-1952 (1953) 588 p. 


*Petit, William, Manual of Pharmaceutical Law, New York, Macmillan Co., (1949) 
170 p. 


U. &S. Food and Drug Administration Notice of Judgment under the Federal Food, 


Drug and Cosmetic Act, Wash., Govt. Print. Off., (1908-1955) 


*Vernon, David H., and Depew, Franklin M., General State Food and Drug Laws, 
Annotated, Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, (1955),804 p. 


*These books have a closer relationship to the professional practice of pharmacy 
by the pharmacist. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


DISCUSSION 


Was it relevant as to how sodium nitrate got into the sodium citrate 
bottle in the Steward case? 


This did not come out in the trial; it was not relevant actually as to how 
this particular sodium nitrate got into this bottle; the only thing to come 
out in the trial was the fact that this bottle labeled sodium citrate did 
contain sodium nitrate. However, it was a result of a pharmacist and a 
store owner buying bankrupt stock. As a result of this case, there was 
just enacted a regulation within the State of California that you cannot 
buy bankrupt stock or open containers of drugs unless they are certified 
to be pure, which in effect completely kills the sale of this type of 
merchandise because no laboratory could run a test. 


Do you believe that a practicing pharmacist should recognize the difference 
between sodium nitrate and sodium citrate even though they are somewhat 
similar? 


I believe that if you had sodium nitrate and sodium citrate here, that any 
pharmacist should recognize the difference. However, that was not the case 
in the Steward Case. This was a more or less homogeneous mixture of the two. 
It was combined so that even though the sodium nitrate, having a yellowish 
cast, was not readily ascertainable by looking at this mixture of sodium 
citrate and sodium nitrate. The trial court did not find negligence at all, 
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nor did the appellate court. I was asked what would the final disposition of 
the case be? It is now before the Supreme Court of California for a hearing 
as to whether or not the condition will stand. 


My point in bringing up this case was that there are certain safeguards which 
must be brought out to the particular situation or to the student so that he 
can guard himself and he can make sure that what he dispenses is actually not 
adulterated. 


I am talking about Steward handling initially his own dispensing. As indicated 
if he had not made certain admissions the case might have been stronger. It 
would appear to have been far better if'Steward and his employer had contacted 
an attorney immediately when this case arose, rather than relying on their own 
knowledge of law. 


I certainly agree with you in that case. I think that any time that a man gets 
into trouble that the first thing to do before he says anything is to see an 
attorney. I think an attorney is equipped to protect, and in this particular 
case the attorney that they saw did not require that a sample be given over. 


That was probably the pharmacist lack of his knowledge of law. He evidently 
did not hire a competent attorney. 


I would not say the attorney was incompetent, but you do have a good point. 
My point was that sometimes you can assist your attorney, because actually 
the Food and Drug Law is a law in and by itself which is very different from 
any of the other regular criminal law which we have in statutory books, and 

I think that possibly most of the attorneys, that is practicing attorneys, do 
not know all of the provisions in the Food and Drug Act. 


I would like to know how long it would take to cover the Food and Drug Act in 
a course in pharmacy jurisprudence? 


I believe it should be covered by the subject point of view and a source rath- 
er than a source point of view only. A source meaning who has enacted this 
particular law, whether it is state, federal, etc. I try to combine the study 
of prescriptions. In California we have the Federal Food,Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, State Drug Act, State Pharmacy Act, and the State and Federal Narcotics 
Act. All deal with what must appear on a prescription. 


I believe it is up to the professor to correlate all of these acta together 
and come up with a solution as to what must appear on the prescription. 


The actual time that I spend on the course in regard to those acts, I could 
not tell you because we try to incorporate them tagether. 


How do you feel about teaching the philosophy of the acts as pertaining to 
the profession? 


I think that might be a good idea. I think it could be disposed of in a very 
short time, however, possibly one introductory lecture as to the evolution of 
the laws. 
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Q. 


I do not mean that approach. I want this approach. At the time the Durham- 
Humphrey Amendment was being considered in Washington, the pharmacists of this 
country gave away, at least to my way of thinking, something which they will 

never get back because they did not understand what they were advocating to 
their legislative representative... It seems rather important to me that we 
have some understanding of the philosophy of what the laws do to the profes- 
sion and if we are advocating a change in these laws from time to time in fu- 
ture years, we do not give away our heritage and our profession. 


I agree with that wholeheartedly. I think that,- - that is a proper phase 
coming into the pharmacy law curriculum. That as most of us know, the laws 
and statutes which are regulating pharmacy today, the majority of them if not 
all of them were stimulated and proposed by the pharmacists themselves, and I 
think that they need instructions as to how these acts are being interpreted 
after they are enacted and I think that it is proper to come within the scope 
of the pharmacy jurisprudence course. 


May I comment on that? Your fair trade laws are the result of pressure brought 
by the retail druggist. It was protective legislation. They thought it bene- 
ficial and therefore government regulations were fine. It was favorable, but 
if it ceases to be favorable then the philosophy changes. Some feel that the 
government is invading free enterprise and everything else where they began 

to meddle, but it is all right as long as they are passing statutes which are 
productive to greater profits, restraining our competitors and keep us doing 
well. I think it is important to go into that realistically with our problem 
with students, so they will see how legislation comes about. 


I may have misunderstood you in which case please correct me. 
that the law be presented in digested form? 


Do you advocate 


You understood me correctly. I believe that the pharmacist is primarily in- 
terested in learning pharmacy. I believe that should be his whole life. The 
doctor relies on the pharmacist to give him medical information, the layman 
relies upon the pharmacist to give him medical information. There is no 
group which relies upon the pharmacist to give legal information, and I think 
law should be presented in such a concise manner that the student will be 
able to understand it without too much effort. 


You have devoted practically all of your work to become a specialist in phar- 
macy law as I understand it? Primarily from the Food and Drug angle. Can we 
anticipate that there will be more of you people scattered throughout the 
United States who will eventually come into each of our respective states, 
who have become specialists in that field and can help us solve our problems 
in pharmaceutical law? 


There are comparatively few that have gone through the Food Law Institute. I 
devote my time primarily to Food and Drug problems including trade regulations. 
As to the future and to how many pharmacists will go through the Institute or 
will even specialize in pharmacy law, I do not have any idea. 


May I comment on the Durham-Humphrey Amendment? The original Food and Drug 
law referring to pharmacists was so ambiguous that if you wanted any effect 
it had to be changed. 
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It was decided to change the law and in doing that the retail pharmacists' po- 
sition was not adequately protected, but I do not agree that the rights are 
lost forever. I still think that with such men as the speaker, and others, 
that with patience there will be a corrected step. 


As teachers in pharmacy jurisprudence we should not miss a dramatic opportuni- 
ty to impress the students with principles of management. My point is that in 
the Steward case, where they were actually compounding a prescription, if you 

look to the prescription price you probably would have found it to be exceed- 

ingly low, and here is an opportunity to use a little dramatization of manage- 
ment. 


After discussing the case we will say this is another reason to increase your 
prescription price twenty-five cents, and that is not a very high premium. 
Here is a risk of $9,000 hanging over your head and you want to collect at 
least a twenty-five cent premium for it. 


A comment on whether we should discuss the philosophy of law. If you are 
teaching a course called pharmacy law, I think you have no obligation to dis- 
cuss the philosophy, but if you are teaching the course called jurisprudence 
I think you have a duty to discuss the philosophy, the origin of the pharma- 
cist's prerogative and the philosophical aspects. 


I would like to comment about the increase in prescription price. I think 
there should be some judgment used in telling the student about an increase 
in prescription price. 


Is it necessary to take the time in the jurisprudence course to go over the 
structure of our legal business, that is the various court levels, the rela- 
tionship of the legislative, judicial and executive departments with respect 
to the forces of the law that affect pharmacy? 


I do not believe it is necessary at all. I think that the time should be 
devoted as much as possible to the regulations that affect pharmacy. 
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GOVERNMENT -- YOUR SILENT PARTNER 


Frank A. Duckworth 


When this topic was assigned, my immediate reaction was to wonder whether the 
person who dreamed it up had any knowledge of partnership, or had ever heard the 
loud voice of government. The state is anything but silent. Furthermore, part- 
nership is generally considered as a group of individuals jointly owning property 
and jointly engaged in its use in an enterprise designed for their common profit. 
A number of these elements are lacking in the pharmacist-government relationship. 
Too, partners share in business losses but government does not assume any part of 
the debts falling due in a retail drugstore. Partners are general agents for the 
partnership but & pharmacist does not act as agent for the government by implied 
authority. And the doctrine of the Dotterweich case, and its spawn, would be 
rendered even more ludicrous than it is by such a legal relationship. There, you 
will remember, it was held that all who have a responsible share in the conduct of 
a business are criminally liable for violations of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act committed in the operation of the business. Can you imagine the 
President,or Congress, or even the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 

or the Commissioner of Foods and Drugs being indicted for their "responsible 
share” in the violation of the Durham-Humphrey Act by a pharmacist in Austin, 
Texas? 


On the other hand, there are some similarities. Partners share the profits and 
the government is always on hand to see that this right is not forgotten. Too, 
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it must be admitted that government agencies do have a direct voice in many, if 


not most, business and professional decisions, a right akin to that of partners in 
managing their enterprise. 


However, the relationship between the retail pharmacist and the government goes 
deeper than this. Mutual rights and duties are created. Organized society de- 
mands that the pharmacist conduct his profession according to exacting standards. 
However, government must not become a tyrant, or even cold or impersonal, and the 
pharmacist has a real interest in exercising such rights as he may have in keeping 
this partner in his place. At the same time, the pharmacist must recognize the 
rights that government has been given, and even more important, must take an active 
part in helping his governmental partner to better understand and appreciate prob- 
lems affecting public health, welfare, and safety. This latter responsibility is 
nothing new to pharmacists. They recognized long ago that the government could aid 
the aims of their profession. Their fight for standardization of drug products is 
one well known to all here today. And it was the profession that sponsored enact- 


ment of the early state food and drug statutes, and laws prescribing minimum stand- 
ards for the practice of retail pharmacy. 


Pharmacists have a real contribution to make to the partnership, one that goes far 
beyond the capacity of their fellow citizens, Their training and experience in 
many matters affecting public health have been used in the past to help shape gov- 
ernmental policy in this vital field. However, their concern seems to have ebbed, 
and statutes which they once proudly sponsored are now in need of repair. These 
statutes form their special partnership agreement with the government, and should 
be carefully and continually examined. Our apathy may be due to the complexities 
of modern government. As a general rule, public responsibility toward government 
is inversely proportional to its size and complexity. However, apathy can lead to 
bad results. As James Keller warned in his book Government Is Your Business, "If 
the individual disdains a voice in his government affairs, the government will cer- 
tainly exercise a greater voice in the individual's affairs." 


Statutes forming our partnership agreement, like other regulatory statutes, are 


composed of procedural and substantive provisions. These will be discussed in 
order. 


There was nothing inherently wrong with the procedural aspects of the regulatory 
scheme when these statutes were enacted. The fault is merely the fact that we 
now know a great deal more about public administration than we knew back then. 
Let's see how this developed. 


Statutes regulating the practice of pharmacy were generally enacted during the 
days when government functioned almost entirely in a negative role. Statutes 
were phrased in terms of "Thou shalt not." The board, the bureau, the agency 
were rare creatures. Boards of Pharmacy, along with medical licensing agencies, 
were among the first administrative agencies to be formed in most states. 


The principal purpose in creating an administrative agency to supervise drug 
distribution is to permit a flexible regulatory system supervised by a group of 
experts. Most criminal statutes are phrased in exact language, conducive of 
rigidity, not flexibility, and are inappropriate for regulating a profession. 
Legislators cannot be skilled in the many fields subject to statutes enacted by 
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them. Nor are courts adapted to deciding disputes arising in highly technical areas, 
The answer has been to create administrative agencies with broad rule-making and 
judicial authority. 


At first, the courts were perplexed by this unusual baby. Like parents with their 
first born they didn't know whether to embrace or spank it when it cried for help. 
Their fear of the unknown and resentment of a possible encroachment upon their ad- 
judicatory prerogative probably led to the latter response. They weighed the crea- 
ture on the only scales they had (legal precedent) and found it wanting. The law 
of agency taught that a double delegation of legislative authority was void and 
everyone knew that judicial power was restricted to courts. The agencies were there- 
fore severely limited and suffered thereby. 


However, many fields of endeavor in our rapidly expanding economy became complicated 
and subject to frequent change. Furthermore, the public demanded a change from the 
negative role that government had played to one of a dynamic, positive force. And 
the federal courts saw the necessity of the expert administrator in fields in which 
neither legislators nor courts were qualified to act. The rule against delegating 
legislative authority was altered by taking the word “legislative” and, in the 
words of Justice Holmes, "softening it with a quasi." Whereas legislative authority 
could not be delegated, "quasi-legislative” authority could be. The same softening 
was applied in the case of adjudicatory power. Whereas judicial authority was re- 
stricted to the courts, "quasi-judicial" authority could be exercised by the agen- 
cies. 


These legal fictions have been by-passed by more progressive courts that recognize 
that a regulation, for all practical purposes, has the force of a statute and that 
administrative adjudication has the same effect as a judicial decree. It makes 
little difference to the person who is forced to pay a fine, or who lands in jail, 
whether his penalty was prescribed by statute or by regulation or whether the de- 
cree was handed down by a board or by a court. These courts call a spade a spade 
but set up certain tests in place of the "quasi" fiction. 


In the case of rule-making, these more progressive courts require that statutes 
‘creating agency rule-making authority prescribe standards for the exercise of that 
authority. Precise detail may be omitted if the standard is expressed, even in 
general terms, to set forth boundaries within which rule-making is permitted. In 
the case of adjudication, they require adequate notice, the right to be heard, 
and the basic elements of fair play recognized in judicial proceedings: Just the 
basic elements; not the technical rules of evidence. 


The more progressive courts were generally federal ones. State courts have had 
a difficult time tearing away from their past. The rules of administrative law 
are just now beginning to crystallize at either the state or federal levels but 
the central government at least was enabled to set the foundation stones of ad- 
ministrative regulation. It is little wonder that most of the ingredients for 
our alphabet soup are obtained from Uncle Sam. 


This background must be kept in mind when appraising the relationship between 
pharmacists and government, for at the state level the governmental partner is 
likely to be more of a silent partner than at the federal level. Too, it should 
be recognized that most of the statutes creating Boards of Pharmacy were enacted 
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in the days when courts clung tenaciously to doctrines limiting administrative 
authority, or were based upon statute enacted back then, but present federal stat- 
utes in the health field were generally enacted at a later date. Unless state 
statutes and board authority are up-dated, more and more regulation in the health 
field will shift from local government units to Washington. 


Now suppose we wanted to re-examine our partnership agreements, and by this is 
meant to reappraise the statutes which create boards regulating the practice of 
pharmacy. The approach should be about the same as in the case of other partner- 
ship agreements; i.e., we should see whether the rights and obligations of the 
parties are properly set forth. The agreements should be bilateral in form, giving 
both partners sufficient authority to enable them to act efficiently. 


This involves a delicate balancing of two forces; the demands of organized society 
and the rights of the individual. On the one hand, it will be no shock to anyone 
when we note the extremely complicated age in which we live and its accompanying 
specialization in business, industry, teaching, government, and elsewhere. Experts 
surround us for society demands their services. Experts must be appointed in gov- 
ernment to regulate their brethren in business. However, there is nothing magical 
in their expertise and their training and experience should provide no excuse 

for bestowing tyrannical power upon them. Arbitrariness between partners leads 
only to the end of the partnership. Its capacity for harm is even greater when 


exerted in a governmental capacity for here a simple termination of the agreement 
is not possible. 


Neither will it be a shock to note that changes, in the drug field particularly, 
have been coming thick and fast during the past several years. This requires 4 
flexibility that legislatures do not possess but that administrative agencies do 
have. However, this can be no excuse for adopting basic changes with every shift 
in the wind. Business needs a certain amount of stability. A close and thorough 
examination of new developments is as necessary in the formulation of agency pol- 
icy as in the operation of a business. 


Court decisions and scholarly study in the field of administrative law have devel- 
oped to a point where we can now write much better partnership agreements for 
government-pharmacist relations than now exist. As an example, a serious problem 
in rule-making is in keeping the process simple and speedy yet fair to the parties 
to be affected. An over-emphasis upon "fairness," by permitting unrestricted 
testimony before the agency, creates protracted, expensive, and vexatious hear- 
ings, a burden upon industry and government. By the Hale amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act a simpler procedure of prior publication of 
proposed regulations followed by informal hearings restricted to disputed por- 
tions has worked well and is being adopted further. Problems surrounding the 
regulatory function of inspection are being solved so as to achieve a better bal- 
ance between the efficient discovery of facts and the rights of individuals to 
security in their persons and effects. Techniques in administrative adjudication 
have been developed so as to maintain the speed, ease, and informality of agency 
decision making and yet to protect against foul play, arbitrariness, bias, and 
Other objectionable features frequently complained of. Too, the Supreme Court 

has settled upon a middle ground in defining the scope of review of administra- 
tive adjudication. At first, the Courts heard appeals from agency decisions 

de novo. Then the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme: agency decision would 
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not be overthrown if any facts of record could be found to support it. Now the 
Courts look at the "record as a whole” to determine whether an agency's finding 
of fact is based upon substantial evidence. 


Experience over recent years has also yielded some important teachings: 


1. Administrators must not be dominated by those who appoint them. Their sole 
concern should be the facts and the law, and their decisions should specify 
the reasons for their conclusions. 


2. Agencies must be staffed with adequate personnel who are paid amounts com- 
mensurate with their skills and responsibilities. It has been wisely ssid, 
"Good men can produce better results with a poor law than poor men can produce 
with a good law." 


3. Visionaries and extremists make poor administrators. Attention to detail, 
consideration of relevant facts only, and the application of those facts to 
law in a logical manner are necessary prerequisites to agency action. 


Though we criticize government for its excesses and failures, we have done too 
little to remedy the situation. The partnership between ourselves and government 
would be much improved by recognition of the principles developed in the field of 
administrative law and practice. We have a voice in government just as government 
has a voice in our affairs. Let's use it to see that our partner performs effi- 
ciently and fairly. 


Turning’ now to the substantive side of the statutes, we find that principal prob- 
lem here lies in the breadth of coverage. No field of human endeavor is so over- 
regulated as the practice of pharmacy. In fact, the term"practice of pharmacy” 
has almost become a misnomer. There is a good deal of truth in the observation 
that a pharmacist no longer practices his profession. He merely complies with 
the law. 


The substitution of rules prescribed by law for sound professional judgment is 

a danger arising from over-regulation. Training in the health professions should, 
and if left free to operate in a normal manner would, develop in the trainee a 
great compassion for those who seek his council. If a customer asks a pharmacist 
for advice on a health problem, the pharmacist should be free to either give the 
advice or refer the patient to more competent aid. His choice of action should 
not be grounded upon fear of reprisal at the hand of government but upon sound 
professional discretion. Of course, there are unusual circumstances in which 
conscience cannot be trusted to yield a correct decision. In this limited field, 
regulation may be proper. However, the statutes go far beyond this. 


The basic approach in drug regulation has been to outlaw as many things and cover 
as many persons as politically possible. In enacting a law meant to prevent Class 
A from performing X, the law written to cover Classes A, B, and C in regard to 
their actions X, Y, and Z. The argument was that it was necessary to do this in 
order to enforce the statute efficiently. It also seems that legislatures imag- 
ined all sorts of possible dangers that had not been shown to actually exist. 


Furthermore, a practice of vacillation has been followed in enforcing these stat- 
utes. For instance, though repeated warning was made of the illegality in 
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accepting narcotic prescriptions over the telephone, almost all drugstores did 
accept them, and it was only recently that the broad prohibition was narrowed to 
more reasonable limits. 


The unreasonable breadth of these statutes has placed pharmacists in a position 


where they must act in a manner that is technically criminal if they are to carry 
on their businesses in a normal and reasonable manner. 


I am sure that you as teachers of pharmaceutical law are well acquainted with the 


many provisions in state and federal statutes that go too far. However, let's re- 
view some of then. 


First, the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. This statute was enacted with the 
manufacturer in mind. However, as you all know, in recent years starting even be- 

fore enactment of the Durham-Humphrey Amendment, a considerable part of enforcement 
activity has been devoted to the retail pharmacist. Yet, when you read the statute 
with the retailer in mind, you must reach the conclusion that it is impossible for 

him to operate his business without technically violating the statute every day of 

the week. Even the Durham-Humphrey Amendment, which was written with the retailer 

in mind, appears to go far beyond the bounds of necessity in setting a standard 

for proper professional dispensing practices. 


Most state food, drug, and cosmetic statutes, including those patterned after the 
Model Act, are filled with inaccuracies, overstated prohibitions, loopholes, and 
perplexing phrases. Furthermore, since the statutes envisaged regulations which 
in most instances never followed, we find some most peculiar results. For in- 
stance, in a host of states, a close examination of the statute will reveal that 
sales of Rx-legend drugs by wholesalers to retailers are technically prohibited 
since labels on such products fail to bear the required "adequate directions for 
use." Furthermore, the statutes contain lists of products restricted to pre- 
scription sale that are usually as outmoded as the Model T Ford. 


When we look at statutes and regulations dealing with alcohol, we find a situa- 
tion equally as bad. In addition to the discriminatory tax, we find that it is 
unlawful to relabel or repackage such items as rubbing alcohol compound, bay rum, 
lilac vegetal, hair lotions, etc. Because of this, there is a serious question 
whether these products may be used in compounding prescriptions. Furthermore, 

it is unlawful for anyone to sell rubbing alcohol compound other than a register- 
ed pharmacist who must sign his name on the label of each bottle. As you know, 
this is seldom followed in practice. 


Even federal narcotic laws and regulations go far beyond the bounds of necessity. 
As you know, regulations prescribe that a corresponding liability to that of the 
prescribing physician rests upon the pharmacist who fills a prescription written 
for a narcotic addict. That is one that I have never been able to explain to 
Students. Too, regulations dealing with partial filling of prescriptions do not 
describe the practice generally employed. 


State narcotic statutes frequently omit provisions dealing with synthetic anal- 
gesics. Their requirements as to labels on prescription containers are so de- 
tailed as to be unrealistic and are frequently dishonored in practice. Further- 
More, most of these statutes prohibit the filling of narcotic prescriptions 
written by physicians registered in another state. 
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In Florida, it is even a crime to fail to wrap morphine in a scarlet wrapper. 


We could go on for hours enumerating the weird substantive provisions in these 
statutes. However, what has already been said adequately illustrates the mess 
in which we find laws governing retail pharmacy. The only reasonable answer to 
this problem is to weed out the useless and confusing trash and then vigorously 
enforce the remainder. 


We have now looked at the procedural and substantive sides of statutes regulating 
the practice of pharmacy. It would appear that the conclusion is inescapable that 
these partnership agreements leave something to be desired. However, they are with 
us and will probably remain for a long time to come. That being the case, it be- 
comes doubly important that students and practitioners of pharmacy be thoroughly 
warned of the nature of the partnership in which they are entering or are engaged. 
The relationship between pharmacists and government can be a mutually beneficial 
one if based upon reason and mutual understanding. To the extent that this test 
is not met, it is your duty as scholars to criticize statutes already on the books 
and to oppose public pressures for the further enactment of faulty legislation. 

In the words of Washington, "If to please the people, we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 


Carson G. Frailey 


It is necessary to limit the observations of this paper to a few of the principal 
developments in this field during the current year, and to give emphasis to phar- 
maceutical law as it relates to the Federal Government. The profession of pharmacy 
has seen its share of legislation and litigation, and the past year has not been 

an exception, although in some respects there have been no completely final answers 
reached in some of the major problems confronting pharmacy. There have been in- 
stances, however, in at least some areas of interest to pharmacists, where court 
decisions or administrative interpretations have served to assist pharmacists to 
more clearly understand the laws and regulations under which they must operate. 


The Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act has always had a profound effect upon the 
drug industry. The retail pharmacist has had specific responsibility to observe 
provisions of this law, at least since the Supreme Court decision in the Sullivan 
case, but, because of the impact of the law on the daily activities of pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers, the entire industry is constantly feeling the effects of the 
Federal statute and its involved ramifications. I think, for example, it can be 
asserted that the requirement in the Federal Act for adequate directions for use 
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for products which are to be sold over-the-counter has given impetus to the creation 
of the problem in the drug industry now generally characterized as "restrictive 
sales"; for, if a product must be labeled in such g fashion as to permit the con- 
sumer, by merely reading the directions, to use the product safely and efficacious- 
ly, the question of where that product is to be sold--either the drugstore or else- 
where--may not seem to the average consumer to be a matter of keen concern. Gen- 
erally speaking, I think it is possible to say that the average pharmacist under- 
stands the purpose and scope of the Federal statute, and that he knows that the 
Federal Act, in company with the various State statutes, serves to assist him in 
the practice of his public health profession because it gives greater assurance 
that the products he stocks in his store are safe, unadulterated and properly 
labeled. 


The Durham-Humphrey amendment to the Act has been in effect for about four years, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that it is understood, at least in its broad in- 
tentions, by the pharmacists. Before its enactment, and in ensuing years, the 
drug press has thoroughly reviewed the provisions of the amendment and has given 
publicity to the litigation which has resulted in its enforcement, and pharmaceu- 
tical law lecturers in the schools have undoubtedly stressed this scientific feature 
of the Act. Some suggestion that the Durham-Humphrey amendment has become more 
universally understood in its details could be found in the fact that there has 
been a slight tapering off in cases brought by the Food and Drug Administration 

in the past months. In 1955 there were less cases brought under Durham-Humphrey 
than in 1954, although the reduction was small; and again in 1956, there seems 

to have been less necessity for FDA enforcement, if the number of actions brought 
under the amendment is to serve as an indication. Also, among the cases under 
Durham-Humphrey in the past two years are to be found actions brought against non- 
pharmacy outlets such as filling stations and truck stops, where the illegal sales 
of certain drugs have been made; and even in this connection the Food and Drug 
Administration feels that illegal sales to truckers have diminished significantly 
in areas where the enforcement program has been the most vigorous, particularly 

in the Southeastern states, although other areas of the United States have come 
under closer scrutiny where violations have been noted. 


A review of some of the Durham-Humphrey cases in the past several months would 
indicate that the majority of actions brought against pharmacists involved specific 
categories of medicine, and the litigation has not always produced situations 

which required special interpretation of the Act. Only a few cases can be singled 
out because they have touched on novel or unexplored features of interpretation. 


Not too long ago two important cases were decided in which the store owners were 
held not responsible for violations by their employees. In one of these cases 
the FDA did not charge the owner, which was a chain, and in the other the owner 
fought a charge along with two of his employees in a refill case, and was ac- 
quitted, although the corporation was fined along with the two employees. The 
judge, in acquitting the owner of the store, did so on the premise that he had 
not taken part in the refill sales although the FDA had maintained that he was 
the responsible official of the store and should have known what his employees 
were doing. It is understood that the FDA will attempt to reach the owner of 

& store if it appears that he has not done everything he can to see that the law 
is enforced. 
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In another case, a pharmacist who had been previously convicted in a 1954 Durhan- 
Humphrey case, was fined $1,000 and placed on three years probation, on the con- 
ditions that he surrender his license and not engage in the drug business any long- 
er. To my knowledge this is the first case in which 4 person has actually been put 
out of business for violation of the Act, although there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of State Boards to take disciplinary action against pharmacists 
who have been convicted of a violation of the Federal statute. 


In some instances during the past year the FDA enforcement drive has centered 
on certain specific areas, and in those cases the over-the-counter sales usually 
involved a few special category products. 


In one case the question arose as to whether physicians are subject to the prov- 
sions of the Durham-Humphrey amendment, but the legal test actually never developed 
because the physician changed his plea from not guilty to nolo contendere after 

his motion to dismiss, on the basis that the FDA had no authority over physicians, 
had been denied. In that case the Food and Drug Administration had: not put at 
issue the question of the practice of medicine, because the illegal sales involved 
were not accomplished in the course of the physician's professional practice. 


Another feature of the Durham-Humphrey amendment of interest to pharmacists is to 
be found in the Food and Drug Administrator's establishment of regulations to 
transfer drugs from prescription-legend to over-the-counter labeling. This pro- 
cedure involves, of course, the “"new-drug”" section of the Act. The Durham-Humphrey 
amendment specifies the conditions whereby a drug will be regarded as exempt from 
the provisions of the Act which describe the labeling of products, but goes on to 
enumerate other requirements for the labeling and handling of these exempted drugs 
--which drugs, by virtue of their exemption from over-the-counter labels, have been 
characterized as the “prescription-legend" drugs. As you know, the amendment does 
not permit a choice of either Rx or over-the-counter labeling depending upon whim 
or commercial expediency and, therefore, a drug, labeled one way by one firm and 
the opposite by another company, must be inaccurately labeled by one of those firms. 
Consequently, if a drug has been marketed subject to an effective "new-drug" ap- 
plication whereby various firms will have submitted data to prove that their in- 
dividual product is safe as prescribed, recommended or suggested by the labeling, 
and where the FDA has approved these applications as being sufficient to show 
safety by making the applications what is known as "effective," the labeling of 
all firms selling the drug would be uniform with respect to its status as either 
over-the-counter or Rx. Since most of the drugs which are subject to the "new- 
drug" application procedure are those which are required to be sold under the Rx- 
legend, a problem sometimes arises subsequent to the marketing of the drug, if 

One manufacturer develops scientific data which would support his contention that 
the drug should no longer be labeled by the "prescription only" label, but could 
be safely labeled for over-the-counter use. In this instance he would submit an 
amendment to his previously effective application in which his scientific evidence 
would be set forth. Thereupon, if the FDA should agree that the submitted data 
itself proves that the drug should be relabeled for over-the-counter, and should 
consequently believe that the Rx exemption must no longer be permitted, a situa- 
tion would immediately exist whereby all of the other manufacturers of the drug 
would find themselves with an incorrectly labeled Rxrlegend product. Under these 
Circumstances the FDA has promulgated regulations whereunder the procedure is set 
forth to make a uniform transfer in the labeling. Notice is given through the 
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Federal Register of an intention by the FDA to make the transfer and opportunity 
is given for comment by interested persons. If at the end of the time allowed 
for comment a hearing is required, the conditions are set forth for such a hear- 
ing, and a final decision is made based upon the evidence which has been accumu- 
lated. These regulations for making the transfer of labeling were published over 
a@ year ago, and in that time more than a dozen products have been converted to 
over-the-counter. However, currently the Food and Drug Administration is revising 
its complete regulations concerning the handling of “new-drugs," and several re- 
visions have been made upon the recommendation of the industry. When these "new- 
drug" regulations are finally published they will be of interest not only to the 
manufacturers who submit "new-drug" applications, but also to retailers who, in 
order to be professionally up-to-date, should have a specific knowledge of the 
procedure and screening processes through which the products they sell are reviewed. 


Of additional interest to pharmacists in matters relating to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act and its enforcement is the subject of the repackaging of various 
drugs. The pharmacist knows that certain antibiotics must be certified as to safe- 
ty and efficacy by the Food and Drug Administration prior to marketing, and that 
this is accomplished by batch certification. The type of information which is sub- 
mitted to the Government in order to obtain certification is similar to that which 
is provided to support a "new-drug" application, but it also must contain evidence 
of efficacy. From time to time the FDA may decide that it is no longer necessary 
to require certification of a specific antibiotic preparation. However, if 4 cer 
tified product is repackaged and held for sale it is also subject to specific cer- 
tification procedure by the repackager. Further, it must be borne in mind that if 
other drugs are repackaged and held for sale, these drugs must be labeled in a 
fashion which has been approwed by the Food and Drug Administration. For instance, 
there may be cautionary statements to be included in the labeling, or directions 
for use, which cannot be omitted in the repackaged product, and it is understood 
that at the present moment the FDA is concerned by information that there has been 
repackaging of drugs wherein the label statements deemed to be necessary by FDA 
have not been included in the repackaged label. This does not mean that a pre- 
scription must be labeled necessarily in the same manner as stated in the origi- 
nal labeling, but if the product is repackaged against future sales, the proper 
labeling must be used. If a drug is a "new-drug” and has been repackaged and 

held for sale, the repackager must also have an effective "new-drug" application 
in order to sell the product. 


In November of last year the Food and Drug Administration made public a document 
known as "Protect your family against poisoning," which was made available to 
pharmacists to use and to disseminate. This document, which advised parents to 
keep all drugs, poisons and other household chemicals out of the reach of chil- 
dren, has interest in connection with a set of facts recently reported by Mr. 

N. E. Cook, an official of the Food and Drug Administration, in a speech made 
before a pharmaceutical association. He said that a newspaper had reported the 
death of an infant from drinking methyl salicylate. He went on to say that this 
drug is especially attractive to children because of its special odor, and eg- 
pecially dangerous to them. For some time the FDA has insisted that the label 
on this drug bear a warning that it be kept out of the reach of children. The 
FDA investigated the newspaper report and found that the drugstore label on the 
bottle in the home had no warning to keep the drug out of the reach of children, 
but the bulk containers on the druggist's shelf, from which he had repackaged 
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the bottle he had sold, carried such a warning. The bereaved parents said they 
had no idea that the drug was a danger to children. Mr. Cook went on to say, 
"That is a case where the druggist failed in his legal obligation. No one can 


say whether a warning on the label would have prevented this tragedy, but it 
might have." 


Another case involving retail pharmacy which the FDA has had in recent months 

concerned the seizure of all prescription-legend drugs in the possession of a 

store because the store did not employ a pharmacist. It is not known where the 

store obtained the Rx drugs, and the FDA admits that it is difficult to give com- 

plete surveillance to the entire drug distribution system. It is understood they 

prefer to have this type case handled by State Boards and the local authorities. 

The Food and Drug Administration in this case and in others of this type used a a 
regulation in order to make enforcement. Even though it is a product which should = 
be labeled by the manufacturer with the prescription legend, in this instance there 

is no pharmacist to dispense it, and therefore there cannot be a sale made of this 

product by filling a prescription. Consequently, the FDA contended that the product 

should have, if possible, under the regulation, adequate directions for use, and in 

the absence thereof the product is misbranded. 


Turning from the Federal Food, Drug: and Cosmetic Act to another field of federal 
interest, I would like to touch on some of the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission relating to the practice of pharmacy. As you know, the Federal Trade 
Commission enforces several laws, and in its basic law, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, the Commission is given authority specifically to regulate the advertis- 
ing of foods, drugs and cosmetics. In describing the activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission to my classes I feel it is important to read to them many of the 
actions which the Commission brings concerning drugs and cosmetcis. These actions 
generally, if not always, involve the manufacturer, but it would appear that the 
pharmacy student who may have aspirations in the future to market and advertise 

a product, should attempt to be reasonably current with the attitudes and opinions 
expressed by enforcement action of the Federal Trade Commission. I don't know 
whether pharmacy schools have asked to be put on the mailing list to receive per- 
iodic press releases from the Federal Trade Commission, nor do I know whether 

this is permissible, but it would seem helpful to have this kind of information 
available in the library so that it can be readily used by students. 


Some observers have wondered what effect, if any, the recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission decision in the battery additive (ADX-2) case will have on future Com- 
mission decisions in drug advertising cases. The question has come up because 
in the battery additive decision attention was given to the weight of consumer 
testimony along with that of scientific testimony, and the Commission pointed 
out that the Hearing Examiner had been impressed by the testimony of various users 
of the product, which included forty-five witnesses, and in view of the conflict 
in the scientific evidence, the Hearing Examiner had regarded the user evidence 
attesting to product merit to be particularly significant, and accordingly held 
the Commission's allegations in the complaint to be unsustained by the greater 
weight of evidence. 


In another recent case, involving a water conditioner, a Hearing Examiner seemed 
to give considerable attention to the weight of consumer testimony. There were 
twenty-two witnésses supporting the complaint by the Commission, all except three 
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of whom gave expert opinion testimony based upon their education and experience, 
and the respondents presented one hundred witnesses, ninety-two of whom had used 
the device in a wide variety of practical installations, and it appeared that the 
Examiner had respect for the testimony of the user witnesses and apparently felt 
that their testimony should prevail. Whether consumer testimony in drug advertis- 
ing cases will be useful to the Commission remains to be seen. 


Another phase of Federal Trade Commission activity is in the antimonopoly field. 
Recently the Federal Trade Commission commented on various features of section 
2(da) of the Robinson-Patman Amendment to the Clayton Act, which requires that pro- 
motional allowances, if offered, must be made available to all competing customers 
on “proportionately equal terms." The decision pointed out that the terms which 
were offered by the firm varied constantly from item to item and from time to time, 
and the Commission stated that "good faith defense" provided for in section 2(b) of 
the Act is not available in a proceeding which involves only violation of section 
2(d). Faced with the "exiguous legislative history" on the applicability of this 
defense, Commissioner Secrest observed that "We are forced to the 'bare bones' 
language of the statute, which limits the defense to discriminations in price, or 
the furnishing of service, or facilities." The Commissioner concluded that ad- 
vertising allowances are not within the ambit of the statutory language; hence, 
section 2(b) cannot constitute a substantive defense of a proceeding charging only 
violation of section 2(d). The Commission's order prohibits the company from giv- 
ing any promotional payment to any customer "unless such payment is affirmatively 
offered, or otherwise made available to all competing customers in amounts de- 
termined by the same percentage of the same measurable base.” 


In another opinion by the Federal Trade Commission the Commission overruled an 
appeal from the initial decision by a Hearing Examiner in which the company con- 
tended that since the price variations which it had accorded to various purchasers 
did not result in price cutting among the customers, there was, therefore, no 
support for the finding that the company's activities had lessened competition. 
Since it is necessary to show that competition has been damaged or lessened in or- 
der to be a violation of the Robinson-Patman Act, this defense was intended to 
bar the Commission's complaint. Commissioner Anderson, in writing the opinion, 
stated in effect that the variations give the favored buyers a profit advantage 
that can be translated into wider and better service to customers. "Certainly if, 
as respondent's customers testified," he said, "the two percent cash discount is 
essentially important to them, it cannot be gainsaid that the substantially higher 
discounts or rebates reflected in the varying net purchase prices are even more 
important to them." Consequently, the mere fact that the firm's favored customers 
did not cut their prices to consumers was not regarded as a satisfactory defense 
that this discount did not lessen competition. 


Of additional current interest concerning the "good faith" defense is the attempt 
in Congress, supported by leading elements in the retail drug profession, to alter 
the effect of the Robinson-Patman Act decision of the Supreme Court in the Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana case of 1951. That decision held that an absolute defense 

to price discrimination charges is proof that the seller granted a lower price 

to a particular customer in "good faith" to meet the price of a competitor of the 
seller. The effect of this Congressional bill would be to eliminate the "good 
f@ith" defense in instances where the Federal Trade Commission or the courts 
found that the price discrimination may substantially lessen competition or tend 
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to create a monopoly regardless of whether the lower price was intended to meet 
competition. The proponents. of this change feel that the Standard Oil decision, 
which provided the absolute right to meet the price of a competitor regardless of 
injury to competition, permits a practical loophole to give price discrimination 
in favor of the big buyers. An example which has been offered would be where a 
manufacturer only has one outlet in a given area and competing manufacturers would 
attempt to meet the prices given by the first manufacturer to his one customer 
without offering the same terms to all of their other customers. 


In this general category of antitrust activities some recent cases brought by the 
Department of Justice are of interest. Two consent judgments have been entered in 
a civil antitrust case pending against a book publisher and four wholesale book 
distributors. The complaints charged the publishing company and four wholesale 
book distributors with conspiring to boycott discount houses and other retailers 
in the New York metropolitan area who sold the publisher's books at prices below 
those prescribed by the publisher. The judgments each enjoined agreements to fix 
or maintain the prices for the sale or resale of the publisher's books and agree- 
ments to boycott. The consenting defendants are also enjoined for 4 cne-year 
period from exercising in metropolitan New York any rights accruing to them by 
virtue of the Miller-Tydings or McGuire Acts, whereby they may be entitled to 
"fair trade" the publisher's books- according to provisions of applicable state 
"fair trade" laws. Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes, head of the 
Anti-trust Division, in commenting on these cases when they were filed, stated: 
"The 'Fair Trade' laws constitute a limited, definitely circumscribed exception 
to the general rule that price fixing is illegal. If a retailer violates the 
'Fair Trade' price, redress against him lies in the courts, but the'Fair Trade’ 


laws do not authorize manufacturers and wholesalers to collectively cut off sup- 
plies." 


An important fair trade case, and one that may have far reaching results, was 
decided by the Supreme Court recently. In this case, which involved a firm 
which is a wholesaler as well as a manufacturer, the Supreme Court ruled that 

the company's fair trade contracts with other wholesalers of products which it 
manufactured and sold under its own trade name, were not exempted by the McGuire 
Act, and therefore were illegal under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law because it would 
be horizontal price fixing between one wholesaler and the other wholesalers. It 
would appear, therefore, that a manufacturer who sells direct to retailers, 
whether by direct shipment or through his own warehouses, might be regarded as 

a wholesaler under this decision and could not use wholesale fair trade, but 
could use retail fair trade if he does not operate retail stores of his own. 
Further, a manufacturer who operates only one retail outlet might be regarded 

as a retailer under this decision, and would be unable to use retail fair trade 
in selling to other retailers. It has also been contended by some observers that 
the effect of this decision would mean that manufacturers might not be able to 
enter into wholesale fair trade contracts with this firm in its wholesale cap- 
acity, because the firm might be regarded as a manufacturer and the law prohibits 
fair trade contracts between manufacturers. This decision ties in with another 
recent court decision where a wholesaler contended that it should be able to 
match a manufacturer's prices to direct-buying retail accounts, and the court 
Sustained that viewpoint. 
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Another case of interest is where a wholesaler is suing a manufacturer under the 
anti-trust laws maintaining that the manufacturer cut it off its customer list, 
and the manufacturer is contending that the issue involves his right to choose 
his own customers. 


In reviewing the cases referred to in this paper it has been helpful to have the 
assistance of the FDC Drug Letter which gives thorough weekly coverage of the 
cases affecting the drug industry. 


There are many other phases of Federal drug law which have not been touched upon 
in this paper, and which are involved in the usual study in the course in Phar- 
maceutical Jurisprudence. However, within the time allotted, it is thought that 
these references have the most current interest. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 26, Afternoon 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - JURISPRUDENCE 


Section 1 
"Objectives and Curriculum Construction" 
Presiding, Eugene W. Nelson, The University of Texas. 


I hope this summary will not be unduly short. It seemed to be the consensus that 
if a three semester hour course in Business Law was given, the following subjects 
should be included, with an emphasis placed on Contracts: Contracts, Agency, Sales, 
Business Torts, and Negotiable Instruments. Agency would embrace the relationship 
between principal and agent, employer and employee, ‘and these people and third 
parties. If time permitted, labor laws would be touched upon tq show the legal 
consequence of concerted activities through labor unions. In the Law of Sales the 
prospective store operator would be particularly interested in the warranties he 
would receive in buying goods and the ones he would give in selling. He would 
want to know of those implied warranties imposed by operation of law which relate 
to general merchantability and to suitability for a particular purpose. 


Business Torts would extend to liability for negligence, libel and slander, and 
false arrest. In Negotiable Instruments attention would be directed to checks, 
their execution, legal significance, endorsement, and negotiation. 


A question was raised about including Business Organizations, but the general feel- 
ing was that this subject was already covered to an extent in accounting, economics, 


finance, and management. Therefore, it could be omitted in the interest of leaving 
more time for other material. 


While it was obvious that it was not the purpose of a Business Law course to make 
competent lawyers of students, they should acquire an ability to make some simple 
legal decisions and to observe certain rules of legal good health. 


The panel also discussed the importance of cooperating with administrative agencies. 
It should be made clear that these agencies do not exist to punish the unwary vio- 
lator of a regulation. Rather it is their purpose to assist and advise with people 
in the solutions of their problems. An instance was cited of a pharmacist who had 
been confronted with the problem of using a new label on his products and who had 
sought and received the assistance of an appropriate government office. 


These objectives had been considered important in a Business Law course. 
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WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - JURISPRUDENCE 


Section 2 
"Methods of Teaching and Examining” 
Presiding, Dean M. McCann, The University of Southern California. 


In the Workshop dealing with "Methods of Teaching and Examining," we had a very 
general but interesting discussion. Many times we found ourselves at great dis~ 
tance from the subject at hand, but I believe that we did accomplish many things 
by discussing the problems which we all face in teaching and examining upon the 
subject of pharmacy law. 


Our discussion developed that five of the pharmacy law teachers use a textbook 
in teaching their course. The two principal textbooks used are Arthur LAW OF 
DRUGS & DRUGGISTS and Pettit MANUAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW. These five professors 
like the textbook to supplement their lectures and they felt that the student 
gained much by reading out of the textbooks, and they used them to supplement the 
class lectures. However, one of the panel members felt that she would have to de- 
lete many of the things from Arthur, and she would have to add quite a lot to Pettit, 
Six of the members used statutes alone in connection with classroom discussions and 
class lectures. They felt that this was the proper way to teach the course and 

not use a textbook, althoughI believe that all felt that the textbooks were a vital 
source of information for the teacher to use in forming his lectures. 


In discussing the method of teaching as to whether or not we should cover all of 
the incidental laws which affect pharmacy, there was much diversion of opinion. 
The problem is whether or not postal laws and insecticide acts should be covered 
in the total. It was suggested, however, that rather than subject the student to 
reading the whole postal laws and all of the insecticide acts, the teacher should 
extract and weed out these particular acts and give only the statute of the postal 
law dealing with the sending of drugs through the mail. Give those statutes to 
the student rather than try to make a postal authority out of him. 


Another problem which the Committee tackled was the place in the pharmacy curricu- 
lum that pharmacy jurisprudence should be taught. Most of us teach it in the 
senior year in pharmacy school. However, it was suggested that we put it back 
in the junior year so that it could be made a working tool when the student is 
taking prescription dispensing and other courses. It could be worked in very valid- 
ly in their dispensing courses and that was the suggestion by one of the panel 
members, but as most teachers in pharmacy realize, everyone would like to have 
everyone else's course put back so that they could utilize it in the senior year. 


Another suggestion was that we should have a sophomore course in law consisting 
of two hours and then a senior course consisting of one hour. In this manner the 
student could utilize the things which he is taught in the second year throughout 
the remainder of his course and still take the one hour in the last year in which 
to correlate all the laws together. 


As to the method of examination, we felt that this was a subject which we could 
not formulate one pattern to fit every situation - that it would be up to the 
teacher to examine upon the subject matter which he has covered - that one type 
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of examination might not fit all the situations. In other words, true and false 
might be appropriate for one phase of the course, and the essay type might be 
more appropriate in another part. It was suggested that the teacher should have 
this in mind and maybe combine the type of examinations which they present to 
the student. I think that that was about the total coverage and at least the 
main points we discussed in the method of teaching and examinations. 


WORKSHOP SUMMARIES - JURISPRUDENCE 


Section 3 
"In-Service Training" 


Presiding, William S. Apple, The University of Wisconsin. 


The title of the program implies that our area of discussion was ‘in-service’ 
aspects of pharmaceutical jurisprudence. Because the terminology ‘in-service’ 

is subject to interpretation, the workshop first decided to discuss the following 
two general areas: 


1. In-service aspects of pharmaceutical jurisprudence related to internship 
training. 

2. In-service aspects of pharmaceutical jurisprudence related to professional 
practice. 


One of the first questions raised in our workshop was concerned with the problems 
of internship training. Should internship training be concurrent with or subse- 
quent to academic training? Is a full year of internship training still necessary 
with a five-year academic course? Are we not in effect going on a six-year pro- 
gram if we adopt the viewpoint expressed by many that internship should only be 
subsequent to academic experience? 


Another question was directed toward the philosophy of internship training. Should 
the focus of the internship be shifted more toward management training or acquir- 
ing professional experience and proficiency? It was pointed out that regardless 
which area was emphasized, internship training subsequent to academic training 
offered the best educational opportunity. 


Discussion was directed toward the efforts and problems of state boards of phar- 
macy in supervising internship training. The question was raised regarding the | 
advisability of state boards employing a trained pharmaceutical educator to direct 
and supervise the internship training. The advisability and feasibility of trans- 
ferring the responsibility for the educational internship training to the colleges 
of pharmacy was also discussed. 


With respect to jurisprudence per se it was pointed out that the intern can fre- 
quently perform an in-service teaching function by discussing with his preceptor 
the latest changes in statutes and regulations. For example, many pharmacists 
first learned the details of the recent changes regarding oral narcotic pre- 
scriptions from pharmacy students employed as interns. 
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During the second hour, the focus of the workshop discussion centered about in- 
service aspects of pharmaceutical jurisprudence related to professional practice. 
The use of extension services and programs to provide the practicing pharmacist 
with a current knowledge of pharmaceutical jurisprudence was emphasized. The 
workshop discussed the merits of having the pharmacist learn more about legisla- 
tive proposals affecting the pharmacy so that the pharmacist could intelligently 
express his opinion to legislators and pharmaceutical organizations before such 
proposals were voted upon. It was also felt that the personnel who teach phar- 
maceutical jurisprudence are in a position to act as consultants to state asso- 
ciations on legal and legislative matters. It is not intended that they would 
replace attorneys employed by associations, but rather that they might serve in 
an advisory capacity. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 27, Morning 


Presiding, Louis C. Zopf, State University of Iowa. 


LOUIS C. ZOPF 


Dean of the College of Pharmacy, State University of 
Iowa, Director of the University Hospitals' Pharmacy. 


He is a native Iowan. He received the Ph. G., B. S., 
and M. S. degrees from the University of Iowa, and 
honorary Sc. D. from the University of Nebraska. 


He has been a teacher of pharmacy and manager of the 
Department of Drug Service at the University of Iowa 
since 1927 and Dean of the College of Pharmacy since 
1952. 


He has been a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association since 1933 and has served as chairman of 
Practical Pharmacy and Scientific Sections. He was the 
first chairman of the sub-section on Hospital Pharmacy. 
He has been a member of the U. S. P. Revision Committee 
since 1940 and holds membership in the Iowa Pharmaceutical Association, American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists, Theta Xi, Sigma Xi, and Rho Chi. He was secretary- 


treasurer of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy from 1947 to 1953 and 
is now chairman of its Executive Committee. 


"General Requirements for Graduate Programs" 
A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas. 


"Educational Resources and Their Classification" 
Floyd A. Grolle, University of Michigan. 


Panel: "Problems of Graduate Program Development" 
Moderator, Louis C. Zopf, State University of Iowa. 
Panel Members, 

Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University; 
William S. Apple, University of Wisconsin; 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University. 
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Afternoon: 


"Objectives and Graduate Curriculum Requirements” 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University. 


"Faculty Requirements for Graduate Instruction in Pharmacy Administration" 
William S. Apple, University of Wisconsin. 


"General Summary of Seminar 
Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries, 


Committee Chairman. 


Dean Zopf: 


I just want to take a moment before we start our formal program to recall that 
several years ago, when we started these seminars and especially when we had 
our seminar on pharmacy administration at the Ohio State University - we had 
difficulty in finding enough people, shall I say interested - that is a pretty 
strong word, but that is true nevertheless - in pharmacy administration to have 
&@ quorum at times. I recall that there are several in the audience this morn- 
ing who were very active at that Ohio meeting. 


This group has come a long ways since that time. I was especially pleased to 
See sO many young men present at this meeting, and I might say ( and I think I 
can prove this statistically) that if you went over the first seminar in pharmacy 
administration you would find that it was primarily administrative men who were 
there. I mean the administrators of the schools - the Deans, but this time and 
Ican say this because I am a Dedn - we have present very few Deans other than 
those who are teaching the subject. I think that is a healthy situation. 


I am sure that we have a long way to go, but let us say we are getting there. 
Now there is nothing more important than the development of a graduate program 
in this new field - if we may call it a new field. It is for this purpose that 
we are assembled here this morning to hear from some of the men who have ideas - 
to stimulate us and I hope to stimulate considerable discussion. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


A. Hamilton Chute” 


A well-known river-boat pilot was queried by a passenger, "I suppose you know all 
the rocks and shoals and sunken hulks in this whole section of the river?" He 


replied, "No, ma'm, I don't." She protested, "Then how can you be a pilot?’ 
"Ma'am," he drawled, "I know where they aren't!" 


In discussing the developing programs for graduate study in the field of Pharmacy 
Administration, we can well confine ourselves to the main channels, for the present. 
Patterns of graduate work have been established for considerable periods in many 
universities and are available for our guidance. Possibly ten members of the Amer- 
ican Association. of Colleges of Pharmacy could undertake the development of grad- 
uate programs largely along independent lines. Even they would desire reciprocity 
with other colleges and validation by accrediting agencies. 


But most of us must develop our graduate programs within tradition frameworks and 
are subject to the shibboleths of decades past. At many stages we shall find it 
necessary to seek the approval of councils and committees on our campuses. These 
scholarly representatives will have venerated traditions and particular vested in- 
terests to protect, as related to their several fields of language and literature, 
physical sciences and social sciences, mathematics and engineering, educational 
theory and the arts. One will hear much of such phrases as “protecting the integ- 
rity of the Ph. D. major" or "debasing the standard of the doctorate." We shall 


need to delineate fully, argue logically and forcefully, then compromise strateg- 
ically. 


Furthermore, our graduate schools are themselves affiliated and work within the 
framework set by accrediting agencies. By way of example, I shall quote occas- 
sionally from a statement of standards for graduate instruction announced by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, to which statement I shall 
give in this paper the brief nickname of Southern Graduate Standards.+ Other 
academic associations throughout the nation have standards as high and in some 
requirements may be even more exacting. 


It is obvious that Pharmacy Administration has close ties with Business Administra- 
tion as taught in colleges of that name. In some universities, as at Minnesota 

and Texas, we have service teaching between colleges and combination programs lead- 
ing to both degrees. Doctoral work is well established in that discipline. We 

can draw some guidance from a recent study based on a ten-page questionnaire used 
among the 76 member schools of the American Association of Collegiate hools of 
Business (AACSB), to which later reference will be made by the speaker.“ Of 67 
schools responding, 35 had doctoral programs. Furthermore, 90% of them antici- 
pated expansion in such programs. 


* 


See page 72 for photograph and biographical data. 
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Many graduate programs are similar in basic and general requirements; and these 
Similarities we propose to explore. Before discussing such obvious needs as staff, 
library and other facilities, finances, and methods and techniques, we should first 
consider briefly the matter of objectives, which — is to receive more detailed 
treatment later in this program. 


In various disciplines, both the master's degree and the doctorate were originally 
organized chiefly toward preparation for teaching. When not terminal, the master's 
degree was often a screening period for testing aptitude and competence for con- 
tinuing toward the doctorate. Now in both Pharmacy Administration and Business Ad- 
ministration both degrees have taken on dual personalities. Comparatively few 
master's candidates now plan careers in teaching. Rather they are rapidly siphon- 
ed off into business and research activities. Some doctoral candidates in Business 
Administration also find primary emphasis on research techniques and high-level 
preparation for executive competence in business top management and in government 
activities. Yet, according to the AACSB study, 75% of the Ph. D. Graduates in 
business have gone into teaching. Also that study reveals that half of the schools 
did make a distinction in general orientation between the master's programs and the 
doctorate. 


At some schools, curricular development has recognized both of these ends and needs. 
For example, at Texas two routings lead to the degree of Master in Business Admin- 
istration. One is academically blessed along traditional paths of theory and ex- 
haustive research toward the doctorate. The other frankly substitutes for the 
thesis a group of high-level seminars for training potential administrators in 
terms of financial and social responsibility, with the stress on practical deci- 
sions, procedures and technique. At some universities, as at Harvard, newer ad- 
vanced degrees such as the Doctor of Business Administration or the Doctor of Com- 
mercial Science, receive a frankly administrative orientation as compared with the 
conventional Doctor of Philosophy preparing teachers and skilled researchers. 


So, we may raise two questions: whether teachers in Pharmacy Administration 
should have a distinctly professional orientation and what one or more orienta- 
tions should govern in development programs at the master's level? Such deci- 
sions may be basic to other determinations, such as requirements in foreign lang- 
uage, the directive value of examination hurdles, degree of knowledge of the lit- 
erature in the field, research or practical business experience, and the like. 


Once having gained this "sense of direction," other basic requirements wheel rap- 
idly into view. Under any circumstances, a leading sine qua non of graduate work 
will be a distinguished faculty in the sponsoring school. Here Southern Graduate 
Standards declares: 


"The selection and conservation of staff, the teaching and productive 
power of the graduate faculty, along with the principles and practices 
governing the selection and retention of students, are bases on which 
is developed the graduate tradition of the institution." 


In the AACSB study mentioned above, "doctoral schools" (those cffering doctoral 
programs) average 61% of their faculty members with doctor's degrees and 29% with 
master's degrees. (Non-doctoral institutions had 41% and 45%, respectively.) Of 
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course the possession of an advanced degree may be only an early step toward recog- 
nized competence and outstanding accomplishment by any teacher. Southern Graduate 
Standards states: 


"The graduate teacher should have an avowed interest in graduate instruc- 
tion, should have experience in teaching advanced subjects, and should be 
@ productive scholar and a research teacher. It is desirable that a grad- 
uate department should be composed of at least three qualified persons; 
in no cage should a major program for the doctor's degree be authorized 
unless such a departmental staff is available." 


While any graduate program must have its roots deep in undergraduate preparatory 
work of adequate breadth, depth and fertility, graduate work must involve higher- 
level perspectives and much more comprehensive objectives. Besides the demon- 
strated abilities that flow from personal accomplishment, members of a graduate 
staff should be competent and willing and possessed of ample available time to 
give stimulating but restrained leadership to discussion groups and devoted indi-~ 
vidual guidance to students’ investigations and research. 


More recent inquiries concerning teachers’ qualifications raise two questions. 
One inquires concerning the amount of practical business experience a graduate 
staff member should have. Most colleges of business administration place high 
value on having the staff members continue with consulting work in business and 
government that will keep them in active contact with subject institutions and 
acquainted with potentials and trends. This requirement appears equally valid 
for teachers in Pharmacy Administration. 


The second query applies more broadly to many graduate programs. To what extent 
should doctoral programs provide the candidate with training in teaching methods 
and standards? In the field of Business Administration particularly, teaching 
ability among graduate candidates is purely accidental and coincidental. Is 
Pharmacy Administration attracting any better-prepared prospects? 


Even skilled and devoted instructors may be sadly handicapped without excellent 
library facilities through which to direct the inquiring minds they have been 
able to stimulate or inspire. Many types of periodical series should be avail- 
able to allow students to participate in tracing historical trends and evolution- 
ary developments. Teachers of competence will be needed to help direct such 
accumulations into significant areas. Appropriations for such library building 
dare not be niggardly. Southern Graduate Standards says concerning libraries 

and other resources: 


"In the cases of institutions offering only the master's degree, these 
resources should be adequate for the curriculum offered, for the intro- 
duction of a student to research in a subject, and for the critical exam- 
ination of the materials of knowledge being taught and studied. For the 
institution offering doctoral programs, these resources should be dis- 
tinguished in excellence and should provide means for the accomplishment 
of graduate enterprises of major importance . . .The Library should be 

an instrument of research with a book and periodical collection providing 
the students with means of attaining a mastery of the literature and 
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history of their subject. In this matter of the provision of adequate 
resources there should be cooperation of the institution's budgeting 
authorities, the library administration, and the graduate school and the 
faculty...... The fact and the character of this cooperation and support 
should be a significant-criterion for the appraisal of institutions." 


Next, the matter of curriculum content is, of course, all important; and this area 
will be scanned later today. In the AACSB study above, it was found that the four 
areas most frequently used for specialization in schools of business administration 
were accounting, statistics, finance and marketing. 


A controversial question concerns the requirement that graduate students master 
one or two foreign languages. In the AACSB study, 89% of the schools require at 
least one foreign language of its doctoral students. Pressure comes, of course, 
from other parts of a campus for continuing to require this important research 
tool. Economic literature abroad is of continuing importance. But developments 
in general business, as reported in foreign publications, are of scant value to 
the advanced business student. Some colleges now accept advanced statistics, math- 
ematics, or some other tool subject in place of one foreign language. Southern 
Graduate Standards states in this connection that "other appropriate tools of re- 
search may be substituted for the language requirements." Note that this provision 
is permissive, not mandatory. Typically "all language requirements must have been 
satisfied prior to the preliminary or qualifying examination and prior to admis- 
sion to candidacy for the degree." 


One further phase of curricular development is important. No convincing master's 
program can be made up of introductory courses omitted through necessity from the 
programs of earlier years. Some subjects, such as salesmanship and beginning ac- 
counting, are not suited for academic presentation above the junior level and cannot 
be dressed up for graduate credit. On this point Southern Graduate Standards de- 
clares that "no curriculum and no scheme of fifth-year work made up wholly or chief- 
ly of further undergraduate courses should be regarded as graduate." Again, "For 

@ course or curriculum to be classified as graduate it is necessary that such a 
course or curriculum involve research, either basic or applied.” Some of the pro- 
posed master's curricula for Pharmacy Administration, as this speaker has observed 
the suggestions in the professional press, appear to be vulnerable under this pro- 
vision. 


In a further criterion, Southern Graduate Standards "thinks of basic graduate work 
as being concerned with the history and theory of a subject, as being occupied 
evidentially and critically with the materials of knowledge in a field." "Also re- 
search’, they continue, "is concerned with the discovery of new truth, with the 
critical examination of the evidential bases of knowledge that is accepted as true 
or believed to be true, with the correction of error, and with the application of 
both new and old truth to the uses of mankind.” 


Concerning the doctorate, Southern Graduate Standards declares: 


"Specific course requirements should not be enacted for the major 
field; the aim of the doctoral progrem should be to afford instruction 
and guidance leading to a mastery of this field. Independent study on 
the part of the student is essential to every doctoral candidacy. At 
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the same time formal course work is of indisputable value; it reduces 
the labor of the students it should bring the student into scholarly 
relationship with masters who demonstrate how accepted knowledge of a 
subject is evidentially supported. When the minor is required....in 
& supporting subject, selected and constructed for precise purposes, 
and which is composed of courses, a specific course requirement is 
then proper." 


Supporting these quality necessities of faculty and research facilities are num- 
erous mechanical requirements. Obviously the school should make available suit- 
able seminar and discussion rooms, study cubicles or stalls in the library stacks, 
and business machines for independent calculations in connection with research pro- 
jects. A competently staffed and well-equipped Bureau of Business Research can 
offer guidance in selection and direction of projects, also technical facilities 
for compilation and tabulation of data, and even financial assistance toward travel 
expenses for field investigations. Since we are talking primarily of training for 
business competence, no demand is made thus far for laboratory facilities for sat- 
isfying the professional aspects of certain business problems that may be referred 
to members of the staff by practicing pharmacists. 


Underlying all these requirements is the need for earnest administrative under- 
standing and adequate financial support. Graduate programs are typically much 
more expensive in themselves because of higher-salaried staff and smaller classes. 
Such programs can seldom be financed out of undergraduate department appropria- 
tions and student fees. They should in no way constitute a drain on undergrad- 
uate work but should be supported as recognized and valued entities. Graduate 
staff must be freed to a reasonable degree from too much sub-administrative and 
committee activity and from chores that can be delegated to readers and grading 
assistants, office personnel, or junior staff men. Fellowships for outstanding 
students and financial grants to impecunious ones can be most useful. This im- 
plies a necessary condition that the grantor of the financial aid does not hedge 
it about with requirements or restrictions that would be inconsistent with full 
freedom of inquiry and research and with resultant objectivity and impartiality 
in the findings and interpretation. 


Next we must consider certain procedural requirements concerning entrance, resi- 
dence, examinations and candidacy. Typically a master's candidate must possess 
& standard bachelor's degree from a college recognized by a general accrediting 
agency. Frequently he must attain satisfactory scores in the Graduate Record 
Examinations or in comparable tests. The admission policies of an institution 
will be a criterion of accreditation. The student must then demonstrate his cap- 
acity during a semester or quarter of residence accomplishing work of graduate 
character. Course work is usually specified to a minimum of 24 semester hours 
and a thesis is required or is considered highly desirable. Im numerous cases 
the candidate must complete successfully a special seminar in the techniques of 
research for graduate work and methods of thesis development. 


Typically, according to Southern Graduate Standards, "at least one-third of the 
courses included in the student's program shall be those designated as exclusively 
for graduate students. At least one-half of the credits offered for the master's 
degree shall be in a single field of concentration." Definite limits are placed 
On the amounts of work that may be transferred from other recognized institutions 
or obtained by extension study. Study by correspondence is rejected. A 
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comprehensive examination, either oral or written or both, typically must be pas- 
sed by the master's candidate, covering at least the field of concentration and 
any required thesis. 


For the doctorate, the master's degree may be required for entrance, as with 15 
schools replying to. the AACSB questionnaire. Or a transcript should show suffi- 
cient undergraduate and graduate preparation for advanced work in both major and 
minor fields. Quality of preparation, so far as ascertainable, is much more 
eBSsential than mere mechanical completion of specified work in indicated areas. 
While many schools employ only academic criteria for selection or admission of 
students, 30% of replying schools stated that they had a system of interviewing 
"designed to evaluate a student's non-academic experience, personal strengths or 
weaknesses, and especially his motivation.” A minority of the schools contended 
that experience in business might be a desirable preparation for the doctorate. 


Residence requirements for the master's degree are usually viewed in terms of com- 
pletion of a specified quantity of course work, often including thesis. For the 
doctorate, typical requirements are outlined by Southern Graduate Standards as 
follows: 


"The minimum residence requirement for the Ph. D. degree should be three 
full academic years or their equivalent in shorter units of academic res- 
idence. The student should be required to spend at least one full aca- 
demic year in continuous residence. The institution conferring the degree 
should require one continuous year of residence. The transfer work from 

a recognized graduate school should carry with it the transfer of residence 
credit. However residence credit may not be transferred unless there is 
also a transfer of course work. Graduate residence credit may not therefore 
be established in fulfillment of requirements for the doctor's degree un- 
less the graduate work accomplished in such periods of residence is em- 
bodied in the accepted program leading to the doctor's degree.” 


Now comes consideration of the need for preliminary or qualifying examinations be- 
fore admission of the student to candidacy. Concerning the qualifying examina- 
tions, Southern Graduate Standards declares: 


"The examining committee should inquire into the feasibility of the 
dissertation project; the examination should cover subjects and courses 
of both major and minor fields and should be a rigid test of the student's 
scholarly competence and knowledge. The examination should be an inquiry 
of the student's mastery of bibliography and of the student's powers of 
bibliographical criticism. The examination should give particular atten- 
tion to subjects or courses taken in other institutions for which trans- 
ferred credit is proposed. The examination should afford the examiners 
the basis for constructive recommendations as to subsequent program of 
studies to be undertaken by the student." (Credit for this examination 
shall not be transferable between institutions. ) 


A comprehensive examination or series of them, which may be either written or 
oral, is typically given later over the course work completed by the candidate. 
Conditions for administering such examinations vary considerably between insti- 
tutions. Often a further and final examination explores the dissertation and 
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allied fields of study and research. Since colleges differ materially in their 
requirements, these series of examinations offer numerous areas for decision as 
to policy, timing, standards and procedure. What should the examinations seek to 
evaluate, as to the student's breadth versus specialization of knowledge, his 
capacity and potentiality as a researcher or teacher, his ability to synthesize 
theory and practice in suitable areas? To what extent should such examinations 
be standardized or individualized? 


One of the characteristic and universally required features of graduate work is, 

of course, the dissertation. This opus furnishes one of the chief opportunities 
for a faculty to appraise a student's ability to locate and obtain data accurately 
and efficiently, to analyze it competently, and to show judgement and discrimina- 
tion in its interpretation and application. Here again differing views are noted. 
In some colleges, a dissertation topic will preferably be broad and theoretical, 

as with aspects of economics. In other schools the thesis may well be of practical 
value, dealing with concrete problems of administration. Some colleges entertain 
both types of investigation. Here Southern Graduate Standards states: "The dis- 


sertation may be appropriate to the objectives of a professional graduate degree." 
Again it declares: 


"A dissertation is required of all candidates. It should be an achievement 
in research. It is recommended that the dissertation should be prepared 
under the direction of a special committee. It should comply with the 
rules of form prescribed by the graduate school. ....The institutions 
conferring the degree may require the dissertation to be printed for pub- 
lication or submitted in typewritten form. In the spirit of safeguarding 
the interests of the student in this form of literary property, it is 
recommended that some form of copywriting be adopted.” 


An allied question concerns the desirability or necessity for field research in 
connection with the dissertation. While this speaker strongly favors such field 
research, partly on the basis of experience gained in support of his own thesis, 
there are many administrative and financial problems connected with its proper 
supervision. In the AACSB study, only 40% of the schools replying insist on field 
work as well as library research for supporting the dissertation. 


All this leads to the necessity for providing proper supervision over the graduate 
student's work. What should be the size and composition of the committee to ad- 
minister the qualifying examination? When should the supervisory committee as- 
sume responsibility for planning and controlling the graduate student's course 
work and the general direction and control of the dissertation? How much assis- 
tance should the supervising professor give to the candidate in connection with 
the earlier stages of the dissertation? Will the candidate be able to absorb 

from this association with a major professor the proper ability to plan his ow 
research programs, and ultimately those of his own students? 


Another challenging aspect is that of group responsibility, on the part of the 
graduate faculty. At one university with which the speaker was associated, a bi- 
weekly seminar, which all graduate students and all graduate staff members of the 
department were required to attend faithfully, afforded an excellent opportunity 
88 presented before the seminar. At another major university, all members of the 
graduate faculty of the college met at a protracted monthly luncheon meeting. 
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Using documentation prepared each time by a sub-committee, the status and progress 
of each master's and doctoral candidate were reviewed with respect to all signifi- 
cant details. Under this organization, each supervising professor or committee 
was responsible to the entire graduate faculty for any delay or delinquency on 
the part of the student. Such an arrangement may help to minimize false starts 
and research of low merit, as well as oversights in planning and execution. Ob- 
viously this area of supervision permits of many decisions concerning policy, 
standards, and procedure. 


A final basic requirement is that of perennial flexibility for restudying all 
aspects of the graduate program. Call it "enlightened dissatisfaction," if you 
will. The growth of knowledge in many disciplines proceeds at a tremendous pace, 
together with new problems constantly being sparked from its feverish action. Dis- 
satisfaction accompanied by the will to remedy, is a prized gift from the gods. 


One can visualize numerous other aspects of a graduate program for whose proper 
handling various other "requirements" might be set up. These we shall leave for 
the attention of subsequent speakers, the panel discussion and our audience. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 


Floyd A. Grolle 


In order - before I begin - would be an explanation of the title assigned me for 
my contribution this morning. Educational Resources and Their Classification. 
Of course, that could mean a multitude of different things, but what it means in 
relation to this paper is Some Aspects of Subject Headings for specialized Phar- 
macy Administration Libraries or a section of a Pharmacy - Chemistry Library. 


Since beginning teaching in the Pharmacy Administration area, I became more and 
more aware of the need for a system of filing various materials relative to the 
successful operation of a drugstore. After searching for some time through most 
of the publications which would contain this type of literature, I amassed a size- 
able stock of worthwhile material. Now comes the problem of filing. There was 

no system available which covered such literature. It was suggested to the com- 
mittee planning the program for this seminar that someone develop 4 practical 
workable system for filing clipped articles, brochures, etc. in vertical files 
dealing with the area of Pharmacy Administration. Apparently they felt that it 
was worthwhile and would warrant inclusion in the seminar program. Thus began 
& search. 
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It was soon found that there was no subject heading system developed that would 
wholly encompass this area. After conferring with many persons in the library 
field about the problem, I acquired a great deal of information on subject head- 
ings in general. The list I have developed does not fill this void, it is only 
the beginning. To develop a Standard List of Subject Headings in Pharmacy Ad- 
ministration will require the work of a great many people interested in improving 
our Pharmacy Administration libraries. 


Let me briefly cover the general climate surrounding the evolution of such systems. 
I must confess that I expected something rather dull and uninteresting before be- 
ginning to explore the materials available dealing with subject headings. It is, 
however, an intriguing and fascinating area. 


When developing subject headings, there is a fundamental principle that should be 
kept in mind. The reader should be the focus in all cataloging principles and 
practices. All other considerations, such as convenience and the desire to arrange 
entries in some logical order, are secondary to the basic rule that the heading, in 
wording or structure, should be that which the reader will seek in the catalog, if 
we know or can presume what heading the reader will look under. 


A subject catalog must bring together under one heading all the articles which deal 
principally or exclusively with the subject, whatever the term applied to it by 
the authors of the articles and whatever the varying terms applied to it at dif- 
ferent times. Therefore, the term (or heading) used must be chosen with care and 
apply uniformly to all articles on the subject. It certainly should not be am- 
biguous nor overlap in the meaning of other headings selected, even where that in- 
volves defining the sense in which it is used as compared with or distinguished 
from other closely related headings. Obviously the heading must guide the reader 
who might be more familiar with other synonymous terms by making references from 
all synonyms. As a corollary, the same term must not be used for more than one 
subject. If a term is used in more than one sense or when it is used in more than 
one field of knowledge, it must be qualified in such a way that the reader will 
know precisely which meaning is attached to the term. If, pharmacy administration 
headings were integrated with the pharmacy-chemistry catalogs - would we file 
material dealing with pulmonary tuberculosis under the heading of "consumption"? 


The heading should be as specific as the topic it is intended to cover. As a 
result, the heading should not be more broad than the topic. Rather than use a 
broader heading, the cataloger should use two specific headings which will ap- 
proximately cover it. 


If the subject catalog were to consist of a predetermined number of more or less 
broad headings, a work on a specific topic would have to be entered under the more 
broad one. The broader heading would then be used for works as comprehensive as 
the heading, as well as works comprehended by it. To determine whether the file 
contained an article on a specific topic, the reader would, in the first place, 
need to know how broad a heading might be used for it, and, in the second place, 
would have to scan all the entries under the broad heading in order to select 
those which are of interest to him. Even then he would be able to identify only 
those whose titles clearly indicate the subject. This may be illustrated as 
follows: 
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A reader looking for material on income tax can be sure of finding it quickly 

by looking under the heading, Income Tax. If the file were to use a broader 
heading, it would have to be Taxation, or even, Finance, Public. Under these 
headings the number of headings would be exceedingly large and the xeader could 
not be certain that he had hit upon the heading the library has chosen for topics 
related to and including income tax. In view of the absence of objective findings 
on the approach of the reader to the subject headings in the catalog, the limits 
of specificity must therefore be based on experience in helping readers to find 
articles on various subjects. Here is where the librarians can give us a tremen- 
dous lift in developing a practical list of subject headings. 


The source of subject headings to which catalogers usually turn is some recognized 
general list or one limited to the field of knowledge into which the subject matter 
falls. In our field of Pharmacy Administration we have no such list. 


It should be kept in mind, that, unlike classification systems, lists of subject 
headings do not necessarily provide equally for all fields of knowledge, since they 
include as a rule only such headings as the library has had the occasion to apply. 
to articles added to its collections. 


One of the values of an alphabetical subject heading list lies in the specificity 
of its headings. A complete list of subject headings even in a single subject 
field is next to impossible to prepare, since it would involve recording all 

known ideas and relationships of the subject area. Using a chemical example, it 
would be a monumental undertaking, and a futile one, to name all branches of chem- 
istry, all chemical elements and their isotopes, all compounds and their isotopes, 
all alloys, etc. 


Choosing the proper heading and determining which reference should be made from 
and to the chosen heading require, in many instances, special competence in the 
field in which the subject matter lies. Surely most well educated librarians can 
frequently, with a small amount of effort, determine through works of reference 
and the current literature field what is the best term for the topic to be cov- 
ered and can make the necessary connections, by means of references, with related 
topics in the catalog. This is not always possible in our areas. Here a famil- 
iarity with the subject and its terminology is necessary - the kind and degrees 
“of familiarity acquired through constant study and reading of current literature 
in the area. We as specialists are expected to have the necessary knowledge and 
be able to act with authority in determining which term is sanctioned by the 

best usage, which is the most recent, which synonyms exist, hence require ref- 
erences, and what is the relationship for the purpose of reference of other head- 
ings in the catalog to the headings chosen. We as teachers in this area must be 
interested in this problem and assist our librarians in their task of placing 

the materials in their individual categories. 


Now back to the list of subject headings which you have before you. Keep in 

mind that the subject headings were derived from the very articles which are 
being published in our area and applicable areas. It was suggested that the 
material which required filing be used as the basis for developing an embryonic 
list of subject headings. From my files I tabulated over one thousand articles 
and brochures by the topic covered. From these, this list was compiled. In 
looking over the headings, it may surprise some of you to find omitted many topics 
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that are important in our field. Assuming that the articles and brochures I had 
assembled is a representative sample of the works published in these areas, the. 
headings should be adequate for filing materials that are being published today. 


The headings certainly will be expanded as other articles are written. For ex- 
ample, if this list were developed several years ago, I am sure the heading 
TRADING STAMPS would not have deserved a separate file. As more material is ac- 
quired possibly some of the subject headings will be broken down into more specif- 
ic topics. In the beginning it is not practical to set aside a subject heading 
for one or two articles. 


This list of headings appears quite simple to use in filing our material but un- 
fortunately some of the articles cover more than one area and therefore the ques- 
tion arises, "Under what heading should the article be filed?" On pages 21 and 

22 you will find two sheets that are used to help expedite this system. If you felt, 
after reading an article that there is another important subject that would warrant 
notice, merely record the Topic, Title of Article, and the See Heading on the Mul- 
tiple Topic Cross Reference Transfer Sheet and drop it into the front of the See 
Heading folder. When time is not of the essence ~ transfer the item to the Consol- 
idated Cross Reference sheet and discard the transfer sheet. This makes it pos- 
Sible to keep the files free from a great number of separate sheets. Of course, 

if preferred, the item may be recorded immediately on the consolidated sheet. I 
prefer to periodically transfer the items to the consolidated sheet. 


Of course, this subject heading list meets my needs, but it could be somewhat dis- 
torted because it is the work of one person's opinion. I am suggesting that a 
group of us interested in this problem contact the Joint Committee on Pharmacy Col- 
lege Librdries of the A.A.C.P. and begin a thorough integrated study of the problem 
of developing a Standard List of Subject Headings for Pharmacy Administration Li- 
braries. I know that they are intensely interested in this area. 


As I stated before, this list is workable for me and I hope that you will be able 
to use it in filing your articles and brochures. 


—— 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
MATERIALS USING VERTICAL FILES 


Floyd A. Grolle, College of Pharmacy, 
University of Michigan 


NOTE: Capitalized subject headings are placed on the folders in the vertical file. 


ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Referred from: Financial Statements 
Operating Statements 
Position Statements 
) Profit and Loss Statements 


Advertising - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Advertising, Newspaper - See: SALES PROMOTION 

- Advertising Layout - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Advertising Problems - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Air Conditioning, Store - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
STORE MODERNIZATION 


ANIMAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 
Referred from: Veterinarian Products Department 


Application for Credit - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 

: Apprenticeship - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Architects Services, Use of - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Arithmetic, Business - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Auto Insurance - See: INSURANCE-CASUALTY 
Awnings - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Baby Department Plans - See: PLANS-LAYOUT 


BABY DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 


Banks, Source of Funds - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Basic Stock - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS ‘ 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES - VARIOUS TOPICS 


Blue Cross - See: INSURANCE - HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 

Blue Shield - See: INSURANCE - HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 

Bonding, Fidelity - See: INSURANCE - CRIME, FIDELITY & SURETY 
Bonding, Surety - See: INSURANCE - CRIME, FIDELITY & SURETY 
Break-Even Points - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Business Arithmetic - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Business-Interruption Insurance - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 
Business Liability Insurance - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 
Business vs Profession - See: ETHICS 

Buying Assistance - See: WHOLESALER RELATIONS 

Buying Motives - See: SALESMANSHIP 
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Buying Procedures - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Calculations, Business - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 


CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Referred from: Banks - Source of Funds 

Dun and Bradstreet 
Financing 
Investment Principles 
Loans, Source of 
Money, Borrowing of 
Mortgages 


Capital Requirements, Initial - See: PURCHASING A STORE 
Cash Discounts - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Cash Registers - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 

Checks, Bad - See: LAW-BUSINESS 

Checks, Forgery of - See: LAW-BUSINESS 

Chiropractor Prescriptions - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Collection of Accounts - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Collection Techniques - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Color - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Communications - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Compensation, Workmens - See: INSURANCE-SOCIAL 
Compensation, Unemployment - See: INSURANCE-SOCIAL 


COMPETITION 
Referred from: Estimating Market Potential 
Measuring a Trading Area 
Shopping Center Problems 


Complaints, Customer - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Complaints, Employee - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Construction, Store - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Control, Inventory - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Control, Stock - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Corporations - See: OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 


COSMETIC DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 
Referred from: Toiletries Department Promotion 


Cost Cutting Techniques - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Costs - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Costs, Selling - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Counter-Prescribing - See: ETHICS 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Coupons, Merchandise - See: TRADING STAMPS 
Credit Application - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 

Referred from: Collection of Accounts 
Credit Application 
Credit Interview 
Credit Investigation 
Credit Sales Promotion 
Credit Skips 
Collection Techniques 


Credit Insurance - See: INSURANCE-CASUALTY 

Credit Interview - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Credit Investigation - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Credit Sales Promotion- See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Credit Skips - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Customer Complaints - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Customer Flow Plans - See: PLANS LAYOUT 

Customer Letters - See: SALES PROMOTION 


CUSTOMER-RELATIONS - See Also STORE PROMOTION 
Referred from: Customer Complaints 
Exchanged Goods 
Returned Goods 


Detailing Physicians - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Detailmen = See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Dental Prescribing - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Depreciation, Allowable - See: TAXES-INCOME-DEDUCTIONS 
Disability Insurance - See: INSURANCE-HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
Discounts, Cash - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Discounts, Employee - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Dishonest Employees =- See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Dispensing Physicians - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


DISPLAY - MERCHANDISE 
DISPLAY - PROFESSIONAL WINDOWS 


Drug Sample - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Drug Store Promotion - See: STORE PROMOTION 


DRUG STORES - GENERAL WRITINGS 


Dun and Bradstreet - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Duplication - See: ETHICS 
Durham-Humphrey Act - See: LAW-FEDERAL 
Employee Complaints - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Employee Discounts - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Employee Dishonesty - See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Employee Relations - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Employee Selection - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Employee Supervision - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
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Employee Vacations - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Equipment and Fixtures - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 


ETHICS 
Referred from: Business vs Profession 
Counter-Prescribing 
Duplication 
Prescription Blanks 
Substitution 


Exchanged Goods - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

Excise Tax - See: TAXES - SALES AND EXCISE 

Expenses - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Failures of Drug Stores - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS - See Also TRADING STAMPS 
LAW-FEDERAL 
Referred from: Federal Trade Commission 
McGuire Act 
Price Discrimination 
Price Fixing 
Robinson-Patman Act 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


Federal Security Agency - See: LAW-FEDERAL 
Federal Trade Commission - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
Fees, Variable - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Fidelity Bonding - see: INSURANCE-CRIME, FIDELITY & SURETY 
Financial Controls - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Financial Statements - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Financial Responsibility Laws - General - See: INSURANCE - SOCIAL 
See Also: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 
Financing - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Fire Insurance - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 


FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT - See Also: STORE MODERNIZATION 
PLANS - LAYOUT 


Referred from: Cash Registers 
Prescription Department Fixtures and Equipment 
Shelves 
Store Air Conditioning 


Flood Insurance - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 
Food and Drug Administration - See: LAW -FEDERAL 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act - See: LAW - FEDERAL 
Forgery of checks - See: LAW - BUSINESS 


FOUNTAIN PROMOTION 


Fraud - See: LAW - BUSINESS 
Fronts - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
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Good Will - See: PURCHASING A STORE 

Gross Margin - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Harrison Narcotic Act - See: LAW - FEDERAL 

Hospital Pharmacy Plans - See: PLANS - LAYOUT 

Housekeeping - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Income Tax Deductions - See: TAXES - INCOME-DEDUCTIONS 

Income Tax Forms - See: TAXES - INCOME - FORMS & SCHEDULES 

Income Tax Instruction Booklets - See: TAXES - INCOME-FORMS & SCHEDULES 
Income Tax Records - See: TAXES - INCOME - RECORDS 

Income Tax Schedules - See: TAXES-INCOME-FORMS & SCHEDULES 
Incorporation - See: OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 

Initial Capital Requirements - See: PURCHASING A STORE 

Instruction Booklets, Income Tax - See: TAXES-INCOME-FORMS & SCHEDULES 
Insurance Agent, Choosing A - See: INSURANCE -GENERAL 

Insurance, Auto - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 

Insurance, Business - Interruption - See: INSURANCE, FIRE 

Insurance, Business Liability - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 


INSURANCE-CASUALTY - See Also: LAW-BUSINESS 
LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Referred from: Auto Insurance 
Business Liability Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
Plate Glass Insurance 
Professional Liability Insurance 


Insurance, Credit - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 


INSURANCE - CRIME, FIDELITY & SURETY - See Also: LAW-BUSINESS 
Referred from: Fidelity Bonding 
Surety Bonding 


Insurance, Disability - See: INSURANCE - HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE - FIRE 
Referred from: Business Interruption Insurance 
Flood Insurance 
Water Damage Insurance 


Insurance, Flood - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 


INSURANCE - GENERAL 
Referred from: Insurance Agent, Choosing A 
Loss Adjustment 


INSURANCE - HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
Referred from: Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 
Disability Insurance 
Hospitalization Insurance 


Insurance, Hospitalization - See: INSURANCE - HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
Insurance, Key-Man - See: INSURANCE - LIFE 
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INSURANCE - LIFE 
Referred from: Key-Man Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 


Insurance - Loss Adjustment - See: INSURANCE - GENERAL 
Insurance, Partnership - See: INSURANCE - LIFE 

Insurance, Plate Glass - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 

Insurance, Professional Liability -See : INSURANCE - CASUALTY 


INSURANCE - SOCIAL 
Referred from: Financial Responsibility Laws 
Social Security 
Unemployment Compensation 
Workmen's Compensation 


Insurance, Water Damage - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 
Interiors - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Internal Revenue Bureau - See: TAXES - INCOME DEDUCTIONS 
TAXES - INCOME FORMS & SCHEDULES 
TAXES - INCOME - GENERAL 
TAXES - INCOME - RECORDS 
TAXES - SALES AND EXCISE 
Internship - See: LAW - PHARMACEUTICAL 


INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Referred from: Counter Prescribing 

Dental Prescribing 
Detailing Physicians 
Detailmen 
Dispensing Physicians 
Drug Samples 
Fees, Variable 
Letters to Physicians 
Osteopaths, Prescribing 
Veterinarian Prescribing 


Interstate Commerce Regulations - See: LAW - FEDERAL 


INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Referred from: Basic Stock 
Buying Procedures 
Inventory Control 
Inventory Valuation 
Inventory Taking 
Marking Merchandise 
Model Stock 
Ordering 
Price Marks 
Purchasing Procedures 
Retail Method of Inventory 
Stock Control 
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INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS ( Con't.) 
Referred by: Stock Purchasing 

Stockturn 

Turnover 
Inventory Control - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Inventory - Income Tax Problems - See: TAXES - INCOME-DEDUCTIONS 
Inventory, Retail Method of - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Inventory, Taking of - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Inventory Valuation - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Investigation of Credit - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Investment Principles - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Key-Man Insurance - See: INSURANCE - LIFE 


LAW-BUSINESS - See Also: INSURANCE - CRIME, FIDELITY & SURETY 
LAW - PHARMACEUTICAL 
Referred from: Bad Checks 
Business Liability 
Forgery of Checks 
Frauds 
Uniform Sales Act 


LAW- FEDERAL 


Referred from: Durham-Humphrey Act 
Federal Security Agency 
Food and Drug Administration 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
Harrison Narcotic Act 
Interstate Commerce Regulation 


LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Referred from: Apprenticeship 
Chiropractors Prescriptions 
Counter Prescribing 
Prescription Liability 
Prescription Ownership 
Store Inspection 


Layout - Plans - See: PLANS,LAYOUT 
STORE MODERNIZATION 


Layout, Advertising - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Leases - See: RENTAL AND LEASEHOLDS 

Legal Forms of Ownership - See: OWNERSHIP,LEGAL FORMS OF 

Letters, Customer - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Letters to Physicians - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 


Liability, Business - See: LAW-BUSINESS 
Liability, Prescription - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Lighting - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Loans, Source of - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
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Location, Physicians Office - See: STORE LOCATION 
Location, Shopping Center - See: STORE LOCATION 
Location, Suburb Store or-Store - See: STORE LOCATION 
Loss Adjustment - See: INSURANCE - GENERAL 
Managerial Policy - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Margins - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Markdown Control - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Market Potential, Estimation of - See: COMPETITION 
Marking Merchandise - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
McGuire Act - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 


Medical Service Representatives - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


- Merchandise Coupons - See: TRADING STAMPS 

Merchandise Display, Self-Service - See: SELF-SERVICE 
Merchandise Marking - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Merchandise Thefts - See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Model Stock - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Modern Medicine Topics - See: STATISTICS - HEALTH TOPICS 
Modernization, Store - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Money, Borrowing of - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Mortgages - See: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Naming the Store - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Names of Customers - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

Net Profit - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Newspaper Advertising - See: SALES PROMOTION 


OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
Referred from: Break-Even Points 

Business Arithmetic 
Cost Cutting 
Discounts - Cash 
Drug Store Failures 
Expenses 
Financial Controls 
Margins 
Markdown Control 
Net Profit 
Overhead Costs 
Profit 
Selling Costs 


Operating Statements - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 

Ordering - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Osteopaths, Prescribing - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Overhead Costs - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 


OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 
Referred from: Corporation 
Partnership 
Silent Partner 
Sole Proprietorship 


Ownership of Prescriptions - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
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Parking Problems - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Partners, Silent - See: OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 
Partnership Insurance - See: INSURANCE - LIFE 

Partnership - See: OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 

Personal Appearance of Employees - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Referred from: Communications 

Discounts - Employee 
Employee Complaints 
Employee Relations 
Employee Selection 
Employee Supervision 
Employee Vacations 
Housekeeping 
Personal Appearance of Employees 
Personnel Selection 
Plans - Incentive 
Plans - Retirement 
P.M.‘s 
Policy Managerial 
Profit Sharing 
Salary Plans 
Supervision of Employees 
Unionization 
Vacations, Employee 
Wage Incentives 
Willmark System 


Personnel Selection - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 


Physicians, Detailing - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Physicians, Dispensing - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Physicians, Letter to - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Prescription Department Promotion 

Physician's Office Location - See: STORE LOCATION 

Plans, Baby Department - See: PLANS-LAYOUT 

Plans,Hospital Pharmacy - See: PLANS-LAYOUT 

Plans, Incentive - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


PLANS-LAYOUT - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Referred from: Baby Department Plans 
Customer Flow Plans 
Hospital Pharmacy Plans 
Prescription Department Plans 


Plans, Prescription Department - See: PLANS-LAYOUT 
Plans, Retirement - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Plate Glass Insurance - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 
P.M.'s - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Policy, Menagerial - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
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Position Statements - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Prescribing, Counter - See: ETHICS 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Prescribing, Dental - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Prescribing Osteopaths - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Prescribing Veterinarian - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


PRESCRIPTION ACCESSORIES DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 


Prescription Blanks - See: ETHICS 
PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 
Prescription Confidentiality - See: ETHICS 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Prescription Department Fixtures and Equipment - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
Prescription Department Plans - See: PLANS-LAYOUT 


PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT PROMOTION - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Referred from: Letters to Physicians 
Prescription Blanks 
Private Telephone Lines 


Prescription Liability - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Prescription Ownership - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 


PRESCRIPTION PRICING 
PRESCRIPTION PRICING - SCHEDULES 


Prescriptions, Chiropractic - See: LAW-PHARMACEUTICAL 
Price Discrimination - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
Price Fixing - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 

Price Marks - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Problem, Selling - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Problems, Advertising - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Profession vs Business - See: ETHICS 
Professional Liability Insurance - See: INSURANCE - CASUALTY 
Profit - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Profit and Loss Statements - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Profit Sharing - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Promotion - See: SALES PROMOTION 

Promotion of Credit Sales - See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Promotion of Store Opening - See: -.SALES PROMOTION 
Proprietorship - See: OWNERSHIP, LEGAL FORMS OF 

Public Relations - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

Purchases, Concentration of ~ See: WHOLESALER RELATIONS 
Purchasing Assistance - See: WHOLESALER RELATIONS 


PURCHASING A STORE - See Also: CAPITAL CONSIDERATIONS 
STORE LOCATION 


Referred from: Good will 
Initial Capital Requirement 
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PURCHASING A STORE (Con't.) 
Referred from: Selling a Drug Store 
Uniform Sales Act 


Purchasing Procedures - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Purchasing, Stock - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Related Item Selling - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Remodeling - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 


RENTAL AND LEASEHOLDS 


Retail Method of Inventory - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Returned Goods - See: CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

Robinson-Patman Act - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
Salary Plans - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


SALES PROMOTION 
Referred from: Advertising 

Advertising Layout 
Advertising Problems 
Customer Letters 
Newspaper Advertising 
Parking Problem 
Store Name 
Store Opening 


Sales Training - See: SALESMANSHIP 
Sales Tax - See: TAXES-SALES AND EXCISE 


SALESMANSHIP 
Referred from: Buying Motives 

Related Item Selling 
Selling 
Selling Problems 
Suggestion Selling 
Telephone Selling 
Training Sales Personnel 


Samples, Drug - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


SELF-SERVICE 
Referred from: Selling, Self-Service 


Selling - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Selling a Drug Store - See: PURCHASING A STORE 

Selling by Suggestion - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Selling by Telephone - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Selling Costs - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 

Selling Problems - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Selling Related Items - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Selling, Self-Service - See: SELF-SERVICE 

Shelves - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
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SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Referred from: Employee Dishonesty 
Merchandise Thefts 
Stock Shortages 
Willmark System 


Shopping Center Location - See: STORE LOCATION 

Shopping Center Problems - See: COMPETITION 

Shortages, Stock - See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Social Security - See: INSURANCE - SOCIAL 


SPEECHES - FOR A PHARMACIST 
SPEECHES - GENERAL 


Stamps, Trading - See: TRADING STAMPS 

Statement, Financial - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Statements, Operating - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Statements, Position - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
Statements, Profit and Loss - See: ACCOUNTING RECORDS 


STATISTICS - HEALTH TOPICS 
Referred from: Modern Medicine Topics 


STATISTICS - MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS 


Stock Control - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Stock, Model - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Stock Purchasing - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Stock Shortages - See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 

Stockturn - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 

Store Air Conditioning - See: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 

Store Awnings - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Store Colors ~ See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Store Construction - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Store Failures - See: OPERATING CONSIDERATIONS 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Store Fronts - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Store Inspection - See: LAW~PHARMACEUTICAL 

Store Interiors - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Store Lighting - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 


STORE LOCATION 
Referred from: Physician's Office Location 
Shopping Center Location 
Suburb Store Location 


STORE MODERNIZATION - See Also: FIXTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
PLANS - LAYOUT 
Referred from: Architects, Use of 
Remodeling 
Store Air Conditioning 
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STORE MODERNIZATION ( Con't.) 
Referred from: Store Awnings 

Store Colors 
Store Construction 
Store Fronts 
Store Interiors 
Store Lighting 
Store Walls 


Store Names - See: SALES PROMOTION 
Store Opening Promotion - See: SALES PROMOTION 


STORE PROMOTION 
Referred from: Drug Store Promotion 


Store Walls - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 

Substitution ~ See: ETHICS 

Suburb Store Location - See: STORE LOCATION 

Suggestion Selling - See: SALESMANSHIP 

Supervision of Employees - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

SURVEYS - DRUG STORE OPERATION i 

SURVEYS -PRESCRIPTION 

SURVEYS - VARIOUS TYPES OF DRUG STORE MERCHANDISE 

SURVEYS - WHOLESALE OPERATION AND COSTS 

TAXES - INCOME-DEDUCTIONS - See Also: TAXES - INCOME - INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
Referred from: Inventory - Income Tax Problems 


Depreciation, Allowable 


TAXES - INCOME - FORMS AND SCHEDULES 
Referred from: Instruction Booklets, Income Tax 


TAXES - INCOME - GENERAL 


TAXES - INCOME - RECORDS 
Referred from: Withholding Tax 


TAXES - OTHER THAN INCOME - GENERAL 


TAXES - SALES AND EXCISE 


Techniques of Collecting Accounts ~ See: CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 
Telephone Lines, Private - See: PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 
Telephone Selling = See: SALESMANSHIP 

Theft, Merchandise - See: SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 

Toiletries Department Promotion - See: COSMETIC DEPARTMENT PROMOTION . 
Trade Marks - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 

Trade Names - See: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
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Trade Practices - See: WHOLESALER RELATIONS 
Trading area, Measuring of - See: COMPETITION 


TRADING STAMPS - See Also: FAIR TRADE AND COGNATE AREAS 
Referred from: Merchandise Coupons 


Training Sales Personnel - See: SALESMANSHIP 
Turnover - See: INVENTORY CONSIDERATIONS 
Unemployment Compensation - See: INSURANCE - SOCIAL 
Uniform Sales Act - See: LAW-BUSINESS 

PURCHASING A STORE 
Unionization ~ See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Vacations, Employee - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Variable Fees - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Veterinarian Prescribing - See: INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
Veterinarian Products Department - See: ANIMAL HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT PROMOTION 

Wage Incentives - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Walls - See: STORE MODERNIZATION 
Water Damage Insurance - See: INSURANCE - FIRE 
Wholesaler Patronization ~- See: WHOLESALER RELATIONS 


WHOLESALER RELATIONS 
Referred from: Buying Assistance 
Concentration of Purchases 
Patronization of Wholesalers 
Trade Practices 


Willmark System - See: PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

SHOPLIFTING AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
Withholding Tax - See: TAXES - INCOME - RECORDS 
Workmen's Compensation - See: INSURANCE - SOCIAL 
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Return to File Heading 


SEE HEADING 
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MULTIPLE TOPIC CROSS REFERENCE TRANSFER SHEET 


TOPIC TITLE OF ARTICLE SEE HEADING 


(Note: Periodically transfer the above material to the Consolidated Cross 
Reference Sheet and discard this sheet.) 
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I was wondering, Mr. Grolle, if you were proposing this for library use? 


Yese I know it has worked in our library in the vertical file. I use it in 
my own office and I think it could be applied to the average drug store or for 
the student, or teacher. 


I would like to make a suggestion that we strive for all libraries to be equip- 
ped with microfilming and equivalent, because this is one way you can build up 
this historical library which is so necessary. 


This is very valuable in our school. I have in the drugstore management class. 
I will assign a reading and they are to go to this file and pick out the mater- 
ial. Otherwise, you would have to have it on the desk and it might get lost. 

It is a very vital point because of the fact that in teaching this course I like 
to use the library for student use. 


I wonder if we could get some collective action in a group such as this or 
through the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to request a publisher 
to catalogue this information as an index so we could find these excellent ar- 
ticles that are available. I have written to a couple of publishers. This 
would be an addition to your filing system. 


What I am thinking about along with this is, if we could, that we pick out 

the excellent articles, put them in that file, but still and all if you do not 
know where they are and a student is looking through, shall we say a book, he 
would have to go through all these volumes and volumes to find a single article. 


If I were starting a new file - this would be it. I would start right there . 
and then if I had to make any changes I would make them to suit my particular 
purposes, but the job of sitting down and combining the whole thing, putting 
it into black and white, this is something that is the necessary first step. 


I am sure from here I can assure you that there will be many librarians that 
will thank you. 


I use in my own office the Dewey Decimal System or a facsimile giving account- 
ing the ten series into each of the major headings that you have in black on 
the left, a serial number which is divisible into a hundred sub-sections if 
necessary and then when reading the article having the master copy in front 
of you on the desk at all times and putting that number down so that it auto- 
matically can be put into the file folders. At the top of the article, I 
write the subject heading and then pass it on to the librarian to put it in 
the right files. The more complicated you get, the less people will use it. 
You want it just as simple as possible so that it is even elementary. 


We are getting a Thermofax machine-floor model where you can lay a book in 
it and take a picture of it and within 30 seconds you have a picture of any 
page and that will be a tremendous help. 


Our library has abandoned the clipping and keeps everything in bound files 
and keeps an index, but I find the same problem indicated so I cut my articles 
and not only that, on occasion I cut textbooks, particularly those that are 
sent free and I find that exceedingly helpful. I simply lift out my whole 
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Q. 


A. 
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expanding file and let the student do his own searching, and from there he 
can find other references and so it is quite helpful for that, certainly it 
is quite helpful to me. You just simply cannot accumulate everything. 


It is my thought that the American Library Association is interested in the 
development of a bibliographical service or abstract service in all areas. 


We have the same deficiency with respect to reprints. One of the most terri- 
fying requests we get is "about a year or so ago you published an article on 
"so and so' and would you send me a copy of it." We have not been unmindful 
of the problem. We have tried on a number of occasions to develop indexes for 
both Drug Topics and Drug Trade News. The effort has been a failure so far 
primarily because we have not been using trained librarians. We are moving 

to new and larger quarters in a few months. One of the expansions we expect 
to make is an index of all of our publications and our present plan is an index 
on cards - that is the publication will be bound - there will be no clipping. 


I was quite interested in what was said about the Dewey classification system 
which has the prestige of long use if nothing else. 


I would like to suggest another system. We have used the Dewey system which 
was mentioned and in addition to the numerical classification we have what is 
called the Romeo visible filing system. It is an English system but it is 
available in the United States and all the tabs are visible. 


Speaking of bibliographies, I hope none of you are overlooking the fact that 
the Federal Government furnishes some excellent bibliographical material. 


May I ask Mr. Grolle what he does with newspaper and trade paper clippings 
such as, for instance, Drug Topics? 


Well, different articles that I think are of interest, I will put them in the 
files just like I clip out of magazines. 


I would like to make a brief comment. In all sincerity, I would not even con- 
sider Drug Topics. I use Northwestern Druggist and Southern Pharmaceutical 
Journal and others in which there are one or two excellent articles. I con- 
Sider Drug Topics a trade paper and it would be a tremendous job to try and 
keep an index. I would not even think of it. 


We do have to consider that Drug Topics is a trade paper. As a matter of 
fact you are quite right, we are and are intended to be 4 newspaper, but like 
other newspapers we do occasionally contain features and feature articles 
which may have more than transitory value. 


I am wondering about the classification of books. I think our textbooks and 
library books should be re-classified to where they belong, where the student 
can find them. 
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A. May I make one remark on this? In pharmacy orientation we have introduced the 
freshmen to the library index files and the stacks. They are given a problem 


which they work all the way through the index. 


Q. My experience in dealing with librarians is that they are quite cooperative. 
Microfilming is the thing that we are using quite extensively now and I am 


sure all of us will be doing so as soon as we can get the finances to go to 
it. 
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Panel: "PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT" 
Moderator: Louis C. Zopf 

Members of the Panel: 


Stephen Wilson, William S. Apple, Robert V. Evanson. 


Stephen Wilfon: Thank you very much, Chairman Zopf. It was my understanding that 
on this panel we would each tell of our experiences in developing graduate pro- 
grams, and thus, perhaps for the first time, have a cross-section of viewpoints 
based on a combination of experiences and out of which we might arrive at some 
common agreements. What these agreements might turn out to be we do not as yet 
know, but I do not think that we are apt to get very complete agreement on a uni- 
form graduate curriculum. We probably should be able to agree on some degree of 
uniformity as to course titles and other matters of nomenclature and to some extent 
on degrees of emphasis in various areas. As the graduate program evolves, at each 
school the factors which affect its development will be different. We can, and 
probably will have a much greater degree of uniformity in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, but even here there will be great differences throughout the various 
schools. I was a little shocked the other day in one of the workshops where we 
found that we had no agreement at all on the definition of merchandising and on 
some other equally basic things,but this is what we have these workshop sessions 
for, to iron out these differences. But I do not believe that we will ever have 
as much uniformity in the graduate programs as in the undergraduate. The grad- 
uate programs will not lend themselves to such uniformity. 


Anyway, the problems which I ran into in the introduction of graduate courses were 
not curriculum problems. First let me say that no attempt should be made to start 
&@ graduate program until the undergraduate program in pharmacy administration is 
well established and well integrated. Starting with a seven credit sequence (three 
in principles of economics and two each in store operation and merchandising) in 
1927, we had stepped this up to thirteen credits in pharmacy administration (three 
in principles of economics and two each in jurisprudence, accounting, marketing, 
store operation and management) by about the time that the consultative committee 
met in Washington on the Pharmaceutical Survey. The Survey, you may remember 
recommended a fifteen credit sequence. By the time of the Teachers Seminar on 
Pharmacy Administration held at Ohio State,that would be 1950, many of the schools 
already had moved to the regular six credit basic course in principles of economics 
in place of the three credit course. 


By the time we started to think about a graduate program we had a required under- 
graduate sequence of twenty-one credits -- six in principles of economics and 
three each in jurisprudence, pharmacy accounting, marketing, store operation 
and management. This seemed like a satisfactory base from which to move into a 
graduate program inasmuch as the school of business administration requirement 
for entrance into graduate work was "18 credits in economics or closely related 
business subjects." Actually we patterned our Master's program along lines sim- 
ilar to the program of the school of business administration as far as require- 
ments went. We wanted ours to be at least equal to theirs, and at some points 
even a little heavier. We, therefore, required 18 credits in economics and 
pharmacy administration subjects for admission to the Master's course. 
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I believe that when we are introducing a pharmacy administration program for the 
first time, it's best not to try to bring in a weak program. Bring in a strong 
one. For example, in the Master's program we had two more credits required than 
the general requirements of the university for the Master's degree. These we later 
dropped as minimum requirements, thus making for greater uniformity in the univer- 
sity's requirements, but each of our candidates came up for graduation with at least 
two credits more than the minimum required number. Now, for another example, at 
the Ph. D. level, while I might argue in the university senate against the require- 
ment of two modern foreign languages as a@ language requirement for pharmacy admin- 
istration, if the university had it as a requirement I certainly would not leave it 
out of the proposal. If I did I would then have to argue with the graduate council 
for a weak program. I would put it in the proposal and argue against it somewhere 
else. 


Now here is where the greatest difficulty comes in. The schools all differ in their 
organizational set-up. In the school where I was, we had a graduate council com- 
posed of twelve men. Four of them were elected from the area of the physical and 
natural sciences and they were elected by the teachers in that area. Four of them 
were elected from and by the teachers in the social science area, and four were 
elected from and by the faculty members in the humanities and classics area. Phar- 
macy was always included in the physical science group. We got ballots to suggest 
nominees for these positions, and we got ballots to elect these men. So, when my 
proposal was sent to the dean of the graduate school he immediately referred it to 
a committee composed of the four men from the physical sciences. They came back 
to the next meeting of the council and reported that either I didn't know what I 
was doing or, at any rate, they certainly didn't understand what I was trying to do. 
So they read the proposal to the whole council. At this point the head of the de- 
partment of economics, and the head of the department of marketing said that the 
proposal made sense. They knew what I was trying to do. They also explained that 
pharmacy administration is an area of pharmacy that doesn't belong in the physical 
sciences. The upshot of this was the appointment of a committee consisting of the 
head of the department of economics, the head of the department of marketing, and 
the dean of the college of pharmacy. I was the chairman of that committee, the 
function of which was to act as a bridge between the two divisions, physical sci- 
ences and social studies. These are pretty definite divisions, and it is very 
necessary that recognition be given to the fact that pharmacy administration can- 
not be classed in the natural and physical sciences. It is a part of pharmacy 
which belongs in the social studies category. 


When you introduce a proposal into a set up organized like this, you soon have the 
general feeling that you have lost control of it. It is like introducing a bill 
into the state legislature, anything can happen to it. It's a job to hang onto 

it and see that it doesn't get changed too much and you cannot foresee what's go- 
ing to come up. We got an informal approval on our proposal, but some of the mem- 
bers of the council inquired as to what we would do in the way of graduate research. 
My answer was that I would send them a mimeographed list. You see I always sent 
the dean of the graduate school about thirty mimeographed copies of everything to 
distribute to the council. This number was adequate for the first meeting and also 
for the second meeting if they forgot to bring their copies with them. It was also 
of advantage in that I knew what was in the mimeographed copy, and I knew that his 
secretary hadn't left any part of it out. I gave considerable thought to the list. 
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There were some good topics in it, some that were definitely pharmacy administration, 
and there were some that I would probably never let any graduate stydenz work on. 
One of the good ones for example, I thought, was a topic that would be a codifica- 
tion of the pharmacy laws - state and local - and the development of a model state 
pharmacy law that could be proposed. One of the men on the council was from the 
law school and they had just finished a similar project on the public health laws 

of the state. They got a grant of $25,000 for this. Another suggestion was to 
study the history, that is, the origin, establishment, evolution, and development 
of one of our large pharmaceutical manufacturing concerns. This was of interest 

to @ man on the council from the history department. I, also, gave some thought 

to putting in one for a comparative study of the use of Latin in the writing of 
prescriptions in Europe and in the United States. This was for the classics depart- 
ment, but I finally decided against that one. 


Another problem which will quite probably come up when a proposal is being consider- 
ed is the problem of electives, minors, cognate studies or whatever other names they 
are called. In a pharmacy administration proposal these will probably include 
courses in economics, marketing, etc., at the graduate level. The question will 
arise as to whether or not courses in pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharma- 
cology, or pharmacognosy couldn't be included as well. I think the answer here 

is yes. The answer that I gave was yes, that pharmacy consists of five areas, that 
they are all related, and the long term answer given with an eye to the future is 
yes. However, I think it would be a great mistake to expect a graduate student in 
pharmacy administration either at the Master's or at the Ph. D. level to keep up 

at that high level in subjects in the natural and physical sciences while he is try- 
ing to develop a background in the social sciences. Particularly now, in the be- 
ginning, and until our academic discipline is more firmly established, we need the 
background and the development in the business and economic subjects more than we 
need specialization in the physical sciences. The fields are too different to be 
carried simultaneously with success at the present time. 


Now, I have been asked a number of questions here this week and in answering the 
first one I would say do not go to the Ph. D. level until the master's level pro- 
gram is well established. By the time the first master's candidates are approach- 
ing the completion of their course it would be considered well established. 


Another question is concerned with how applied these courses should be. To this 

I would say that graduate courses are usually much more basic than applied; how- 
ever, my bachelor's training was applied and my master's training was applied, but 
at the doctorate level I got strictly away from applied courses and really got 
into broad, social and economic fundamentals, and I wouldn't give up the exper- 
ience of taking either of those types of graduate courses. I think we should 
particularly at the master's level get in as many applications of the basic prin- 
ciples as we can to meet the needs of the beginning or prospective specialist, 

but that the graduate courses at both levels should be fundamentally basic. 


William S. Apple: I am in a peculiar position of having to talk before I give 
my paper, i.e., having to discuss it before I present it. I would pose a first 
question to the seminarians. At the Detroit meeting of the Section of Teachers 
of Pharmacy Administration a paper was presented which raised the issue: 1 

(1) "Should we have doctoral programs in pharmacy administration?’ It was sug- 
gested by the authors of this particular paper that we should learn to walk one 


1 (See footnote on p. 226) 
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step at a time, we should concentrate the indefinite future on a master's program. 
I would like to hear a reaction from the seminarians on this issue. 


Kerns: ‘Well as a matter of fact we have had some discussion on this - the group of 
us who are on the Committee on Graduate Education of the Section of Teachers of 
Pharmacy Administration, and came to the conclusion that a course leading to the 
doctorate degree by whatever designation it might be called is certainly feasible. 


Abrams: In Philadelphia we have one I do not think anybody uses, i. e., Doctor of 
Science, but it is accepted and it has the same standards of the Ph. D. degree. 


As Dr. Chute pointed out this morning when you get into the doctor's realm it is 
more a matter of individual instruction rather than formal courses. We do have 
some problems in deciding what the formal courses are leading to the master's de- 
gree but I do not think it poses any great difficulty with individual instruction. 
We have examples of products of that kind of individual instruction here and — 
throughout the field of pharmacy. 


Apple: Is there anyone in this audience that feels that we should not have or 
attempt to achieve the development of a doctoral program in pharmacy administra- 
tion? 


Hall: At Detroit, this subject was presented and I feel that this group is in an 
excellent position to at least voice an opinion on the matter. 


Mr. Chairman, I will give this opinion with the possibility of being accused of try- 
ing to straddle both sides of the fence. I believe that we should go ahead with 
this doctoral program but I believe that those schools who presently have 4 strong 
undergraduate program and a strong master's program should be the ones to be en- 
couraged first to continue with the doctoral program before we encourage all the 
schools or colleges to go ahead with it. Just as at the present time we have good 
colleges of pharmacy who need to strengthen their undergraduate programs before 
they proceed with the graduate program. 


Apple: Does anyone want or need a doctorate? 


Zupko: When I think of the conditions that existed ten or twelve years ago in 
my own field of pharmacology, I feel we were faced with very much the same thing. 
We had very few trained people. We were drawing on the medical schools for Ph. D. 
trained people. We had few people with the master's degree. I think we had at 
that time some six or seven people with Ph. D. degrees in pharmacology. We are 
faced with very much the same problems now. 


Where are we going to get these teachers? How are we going to do it? I think 

if Dean Zopf will think back a little bit on the manner in which that problem 

was attacked and solved. I think if you would follow pretty much the same steps 
here, you are going to come out all right - that is with the support of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and the encouragement of those schools 
that can present adequate doctorate programs - start those off - send all the good 
material to them - get a good nucleus - then start out and there is no question 
that within the space of time of ten years, we will be adequately staffed in our 
colleges of pharmacy. 
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The analogy is here again. We are, I think in some measure, putting everything in 
the school of business administration. Now granted there are certain basic courses 
that must be taught there - the economics, perhaps statistics and several subjects 
of that nature, but at the same time our own people in the pharmaceutical field can 
give by far a better type of course to the students in terms of pharmaceutical mar- 
ket analysis and research and that type of thing than can people who are completely 
unacquainted with the drug trade. I could not help, sitting here listening to these 
problems, think of the analogy of the pharmacotogistg and the pharmacy administra- 
tion teachers in the span of ten or twelve years. I think it bears consideration. 


Goodness: May I add another analysis? In the first seminar on pharmacy administra- 
tion held in Columbus, at which a number of us attended, including Mrs. Hall, I do 
not recall specifically others, but at that time one question we were discussing was- 
"should an accredited college be required to have a pharmacy administration division 
or department" and the first answer then was "you can not make this compulsory be- 
cause there are no teachers available." So I asked, "What is your recommendation?" 
It was recommended - "to create the department, create the division, have the dean 

as an acting head then the job is open - there will be somebody seeing. am opportun- 
ity and strive for it." 


You must create your goal. It is the same thing here except at a higher level. We 
will have to depend on business administration. We may never separate from them 
entirely but if you recognize the need, if there are any problems which are specific 
to the pharmaceutical industry - to pharmacy education - we have got to have some- 
body in our own field directing our own destiny. 


There is this natural antagonism that I suppose is peculiar to the environment- at 
least I am now speaking of personal experience. Your pharmacy faculty and your 
business administration faculty are different faculty. It is just coincidental if 
any of those two faculties ever happen to know each other on speaking terms. In 
the initial phases of the developing of one of these programs, the idea of the 
pharmacy faculty would be to meet people in business administration or commerce and 
look at research at a more applied level. Very frequently the first job in develop- 
ing a good sound pharmacy administration program is selling your faculty on the 
other faculty in so far as their qualifications are concerned so that when this mer- 
ger does take place there will be this compatible feeling, that the areas are as 
equally scientific in their approach to things. I think this is a very vital part 
of it and you know our own tendency, of course, is tc increase in pharmacy that 
way. 


I feel that industry and certainly education needs the best trained men and the 
only test we have for the "best trained men" is of course the highest possible de- 
gree and I will grant and everybody knows that a Ph. D. degree is like a vaccina- 
tion mark - It is there and for a while it is evidence of at least exposure and 
perhaps momentary or temporary protection but it lasts for a lifetime. 


Whether they go all the way to the doctorate or not is not a question, but I say 
it is so obvious, so absolutely essential we should not even spend the time on it 
except to mention the fact that we recognize this thing and that we need it. We 
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absolutely need it. Now as to crawl before we can run, my philosophy is that the 

best time to do anything well is at the beginning. The idea is to set up a program 
right in the beginning, set it high, you might have tocompromise but at least set a 
it high. 


Apple: Well, Mr. Goodness, I only raise this question because to me it is the 
framework of this whole discussion. If there is no agreement or if there is no 
feeling that we need it, why discuss the requirements and problems concerning it. 

I was just wondering if anyone would care to rebuff the need of it inasmuch as 

we at Detroit did have some evidence that it might not be required and I am happy 
to hear people express themselves favorably. I think we could well devote our time 


however to some of the problems of getting the program developed and I know that Dr. 
Evanson has outlined some very interesting facts. 


Wilson: My reaction is this. I am a firm believer in the fact that we must crawl ” 
before we walk, and we learn to walk before we learn to run and I think it is a mis- 

take to try and develop a graduate program before we have a sound undergraduate pro- 

gram on which to build it. However, once we start on the master's level program, I 

do not think we should stop there because once we start some people through graduate 

work, if we siphon them off at the master's level they will feel lost. There will 

be pressure, once a master's program has been developed, to continue on with the 

doctor's and I think we should. 


Apple: I would pose this question now. Having observed that we might have a pro- 
gram, what are the things required for it in addition to the local problems each 
school might have in setting it up? I am sure that it appears obvious to all of 
you that one of the most pressing needs is the manpower, not only the manpower to 
teach the program or to supervise it and for the graduate faculty but even as im- 
portant, the students themselves. Where are we going to get all of these graduate 
students in pharmacy administration? I think that becomes the responsibility of all 
of us whether we have programs in that area or not. If we want to see this area 


‘grow then all of us have to assume responsibilities in furnishing the nourishment 


to it. 
Zopf: Dr. Chute, I am sure you must have a comment here. 


Chute: I would like to speak on that point a moment. I am one of these business 
administration men. What I know about pharmacy you can put in your eye, but we 
have the most amicable relationships between the two schools, of business admin- 
istration and of pharmacy. 


This is the third university including Minnesota and Toledo where I have helped 
develop the five year combined curriculum. We have had no difficulties. We are 
not at each other's throats. We in business administration do not in any way wish 
to debar you from having pharmacy administration. 


If I teach a course in drugstore management for the pharmacy school, that means 
that my budget council and my Dean are donating a certain percentage of my year's 
salary for the college of pharmacy. 


We do not resent it, but they do say regretfully where there are so many things 
you could teach in your own school, I wish they would develop their own people. 
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Now the objection to having such administrative work developed in the college of 
pharmacy does not come from business administration. I have sat in committees 
where that matter has been discussed and the men who do object to it being taught 
in the college of pharmacy are such professors as those in biochemistry, the bio- 
logical sciences, general chemistry and so. Those are the scientific areas who 
are advisors to the school of pharmacy in a way who have 4 certain ability to chop 
you down in your struggle for a Ph. D. 


1 

Seymour B. Jeffries and Isidore Greenberg, "The Development of a Graduate Program 
Leading to the Master's Degree in Pharmacy Administration,” Proc. A.A.C.P. Confer- 
ence of Teachers, Section of Teachers of Pharm. Adm., (1956), p. 50-56. 


PROBLEMS OF GRADUATE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


Robert V. Evanson 


Some of the most important problems in any business or academic program lie in 
resources and recruits. So it is with a graduate program in pharmacy administra- 
tion in these current days of organization and implementation. Without overlook- 
ing or lessening the importance of curriculum requirements, course construction, 
course sequence, availability and training of teachers for graduate instruction - 
all important problems in their own right - I would like to point these short, ; 
formal remarks toward the resources and recruits necessary for good business op- 
eration and management. 


Any organized program requires financial resources to initiate, sustain and ex- 

pand itself. The first source of money to consider is the school operating bud- : 
get. A good program requires at least one teacher at the Ph. D. level and others | 
at the M. S. or B. S. levels as teaching or administrative assistants. At the ; 
present time one full-time teacher can fulfill all the needs in the majority of 

the colleges with assistance depending upon the duties to be performed and/or the 
availability of graduate assistants. The situation will change, however, when 

the 5-year program becomes effective. The teaching load will increase to some 

27 to 30 hours of pharmacy administration courses including economics, accounting 

and business law at the undergraduate level. 


If economics, accounting and business law can be "farmed out," a net of 21 under- 
graduate hours are left. It is safe to surmise that a graduate program at the 
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Ph. D. level will almost demand that from 12 to 16 hours of course work be avail- 
able from the Department of Pharmacy Administration, of which 3 to 6 hours may be 
carried as "Special Problems." The number of instructional hours are now at a 
minimum of 21 plus 10 or 31 and a maximum of 21 plus 16 or 37 hours including 
Special Problems hours. This makes the potential teaching load for the school 
with a complete program approximately 15 to 18 hours per semester and will require 
a minimum staff of at least two full-time teachers: that is, two full-time pro- 
fessors or one full-time professor and two instructors for teaching purposes, plus 
graduate assistants to perform some of the administrative duties. 


The salary scales are unknown as far as we can estimate here for a program which 
projects into the future: however, we can guesstimate within reason. Graduate 
assistant stipends range from $1,000 to $1,800 per year. Instructor salaries range 
between $3,600 and $5,000. Professorial salaries vary from $4,800 to $12,000. 
Several combinations of these personnel classifications will amass average budget 
requirements of about $18,000 per year. There would be a range from $10,400 to 
$24,000, but the minimum figure is strictly hypothetical. 


The significant difference between undergraduate and graduate training lies in the 
research function. In fact, the excellence of the research is oftentimes indica- 
tive of the quality and value of the training that the student will get. Needless 
to say, high class research costs money. Working facilities in the form of space 
and equipment are necessary. Although actual laboratory space similar to that need- 
ed for pharmaceutical and chemical research is not mandatory, some specific area 
should contain work tables, computing machines, drawing equipment and other mater- 
ials required for analysis and interpretation of data. This centralized location 
does not preclude use of such equipment by non~administration students. 


Finally, the research project and thesis may require funds. The thesis expense, ex- 
cept under special fellowship arrangements, are usually absorbed by the candidate. 
Funds for the collection, classification, analysis and interpretation of the data 
are a different problem. Original research begins in the library, so sufficient 
library appropriations for administrative literature which will provide current 
information is another budget problem. Experimental research functions can not 
always be limited to the confines-of the laboratory. The actual experimental re- 
search effort extends beyond the school and into the retail pharmacies. In time 
it may get into the wholesale and manufacturing houses. Wherever it goes, or 
whichever level of distribution it selects, there is no doubt that it will require 
financing - cash or credit, budget or gift. 


For example, a project involving the personal visitation and analysis of 70 re- 
tail pharmacies within a 100-mile radius of Purdue University required some 90 
days spread over a period of one year, plus 2.5 months of classification, analy- 
sis, interpretation and writing. Incidental costs for paper, postage, et al, 
were close to $50.00. Add transportation costs for gasoline, oil and deprecia- 
tion to cover 4,500 miles, plus extra meals and a few nights' lodgings, and the 
result is no small figure. The June issue of the Journal of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association describes a prescription survey which certainly must 


have encompassed a great deal of salary and wage hours as well as all the inci- = 
dental expenses involved to provide the results. 
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One partial solution to the finance problem exists in the fine work being done by 
the Foundation which is supporting this Seminar. Regular fellowships are offered 
to help sustain the personal needs and some of che book and tuition costs. Phar- 
macy Administration has been especially blessed through the establishment of teach- 
ing fellowships which match half-time instructors’ salaries up to a stated maximum. 
Such fellowships are limited in number and are meant to cover items of student 
expense outside the realm of research. Therefore, we must either devise research 
grants in pharmacy administration or depend upon the school and professor to go 
out and get funds from public or private organizations which can be sold or made 
interested in backing a single project or a series of coordinated projects. 


The second problem was labeled recruits. Who is selling pharmacy administration to 
the undergraduate students? Do any of us take time even to briefly mention the 
advantages and future possibilities in our chosen area? Are we good public rela- 
tions officerg for our own job? Students are heard to complain about certain of 
the courses in the curriculum as non-essential, outdated and of no practical value 
to retail pharmacy. This is a debatable issue, but the case for pharmacy adminis- 
tration courses should be different. Course material should be offered that will 
be used, that will be valid in almost every store, and that can be made very inter- 
esting. Our courses should be pre-sold as far as the student is concerned. 


One of the subject areas for which pharmacy administration is responsible is sales- 
manship and/or selling. The most wonderful product requires the application of . 
some form of selling technique - advertising, window display, self-service gondola 
display, personal salesmanship, et al - before it can possibly establish a market 

for its values. The same can be said for services,professional or otherwise. So 

it is with our graduate recruit problem. The best laid plans of curriculum, teach- 
ers, research and finance will go for nought if there are no students to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. It is also very important that we sell ourselves, 
the profession of teaching and pharmacy administration as SATISFIED CUSTOMERS rather 
than as PAID SALESMEN: 


Eight schools now officially indicate that some level of graduate work is being of- 
fered in this field. This means that 66 schools do not specifically carry on this 
type of graduate work toward a degree, but it does not prevent others from entering 
into such instruction as soon as is feasible. Whether or not all schools offer 
advanced work, 411 teachers have a responsibility to their students to help them 
Select a career fitted to their best aptitudes. Oftentimes the teachers’ atti- 
tudes and proficiency can fan the spark of interest. Personal counseling - 
requested or proffered - can help to persuade the student to continue his education 
in pharmacy administration. We are dedicated to the training of pharmacy students, 
so that the entire supply of advanced students will be subjected to and will pass 
judgement upon our personal influence and ability. 


Sesh nee 


Whatever the selling methods employed, the fact remains that pharmacy administra- 
tion at the graduate level will never bear the productive benefits expected of it 
without the cooperative effort and interest of EVERY TEACHER in EVERY COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY to recruit top-level students who are interested in teaching and also 

in an opportunity to perform scientific research in the areas specific to pharmacy 
administration. 
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OBJECTIVES AND GRADUATE CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Robert V. Evanson” 


The subject assigned for this period is a most imposing and important problem 
facing teachers of pharmacy administration at the present time, and I assure you 
the problems will be with us for many years as we attempt to inaugurate programs, 
substantiate their values and obviate the criticisms and difficulties that are 
certain to arise. Our work this afternoon involves a discussion of the objectives 
of graduate work in Pharmacy Administration and what seem to me - and to others in 
this discipline - to be the curriculum requirements for such a progran. 


It is both fitting and proper to state herethat all remarks, criticisms and compli- 
ments are made objectively without personal reference or inference. The day has ar- . 
rived for coordinated, cohesive and collective agreement on at least the basic ob- 
jectives and a core of fundamental principles and practices which should be par for 
the course. Par, of course means that standard to which we aspire and only the 

best achieve. 


OBJECTIVES 


General. The objectives of all graduate programs are centered about the funda- 

mental principle of self-progression through directed study and research on an 
individual basis. Graduate education assumes the premise that the general educa- 
tion has been completed to the bachqlor level, and since there is so much to know 
about so many areas, it becomes necessary to coordinate the student's efforts in 
the mastery of specialized knowledge at advanced levels. Therefore, simply stated, 
the first objective so far is to offer academic training of a specialized nature 

which is at the advanced 1 level. 
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The second objective follows that the academic training must be coordinated so as 
to provide the special knowledge and techniques required to fit the student's 
personal objective. This can be satisfied by proper counseling as to needs, 
aptitudes, prerequisites, and curriculum planning. Although good counseling takes 
time and effort, the major professor is charged with an important duty to the 
student to be certain that the program of each individual student is suited to the 
student's objective. 


uate programs. To bring this point into quick focus I wish to quote Dr. W. Paul 
Briggs' statements in his excellent report "Foundation for the Future" as pub- 
lished in the Merck Report (October, 1955). "Since 1952 the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education has required that all accredited colleges provide ade- 
quate instruction in pharmacy administration. While much progress is being made 
in this subject area, pharmaceutical education is handicapped by an acute short- 
age of competent teachers with business training. 


i 
Any graduate program derives its students from specialized or general undergrad- 
i 
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See page 113 for photograph and biographical data. 
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"To meet this deficiency, the Foundation established a program of Teaching Fellows 
in Business Administration to enable qualified pharmacists to supplement their 
pharmaceutical knowledge with training in a graduate school of Business Administra- 
tion. This continuing program is helping to train the needed teachers so that 
every college will soon be staffed to provide sound courses in the business phase 
of pharmacy." 


These statements establish the third objective in that the graduate program must 
be designed to fit the needs and to build upon the background of qualified phar- 
macists who wish to advance themselves in pharmacy administration. These state- 
ments, then, express the desire and thinking that insofar as the Foundation is con- 
cerned graduate students in pharmacy administration should be enlisted from the 
graduates of our pharmacy schools. In fact, as a matter of semantics, the words 
"qualified pharmacist" may be construed to mean registered pharmacist, since a 
graduate is not technically qualified to practice pharmacy or to be a pharmacist 
until he is registered. Whatever the definition of qualified includes, our objec- 
tive remains to be the training of pharmacy students at the graduate level. 


Specific. At this point it is necessary to consider the definition of pharmacy ad- 
ministration so as not to confuse our thinking on the scope of the total program. 
A well-known description of this area states: "Pharmacy administration is the 
study of the acquisition, management, and operation of a retail pharmacy. Broadly 
conceived, it deals with facts and principles that are appropriately covered under 
economics, accounting, drug marketing, pharmacy management, and pharmaceutical 


law." This definition is not wrong, nor is it outmoded at the undergraduate 
level. However, it is restrictive and incomplete in specifying - even in the 
broad sense - that this area of instruction deals with an abstraction of just the 
facts pertinent to a retail pharmacy. A general definition is offered in order to 
be inclusive in scope and content. Pharmacy Administration is the composite and 
coordinated study and application of the fundamental principles and practices of 
economics, accounting, marketing, management, retailing and general business pro- 
cedures to the specific needs of pharmacy in all areas. 


At the undergraduate level the objective of this discipline is to provide instruc- 
tion in the fundamental principles and practices of marketing and management as 
required to practice retail pharmacy. At the graduate level the objectives of 
scope are multiple. (1) Instruction must be designed to train teachers who can 
effectively administer the undergraduate teaching program. (2) Training must be 
offered that will enable professional pharmacists to assume responsible positions 
in the areas of retail, wholesale and industrial pharmacy which will permit them 
to effectively apply their special pharmacy knowledge to management, marketing 
and merchandising. (3) Instruction must be offered to provide non-majors with 
minor training designed to provide an appreciation and understanding of the 
applications of management, marketing and merchandising to their research or 
other scientific endeavors. 


1 
Blauch and Webster, The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1952, p.169. 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Pharmacy administration graduate programs are now in the formative stage. Some- 
thing new is being attempted during a period when everything old is uncertain with 
respect to the future. If standardization is demanded, the job of curriculum plan- 
ning will be most difficult for two reasons: (1) the undergraduate requirements 
and sequences for the extended program are and will be in the process of formula- 
tion; (2) not only are the teachers individualistic in academic training and per- 
sonal viewpoints, but the colleges they represent are also individualistic in ob- 
jectives, course offerings, and administration. A brief statement will explain 
these reasons. 


The planning and construction of the extended program will require a re-assessment 
of credit hours which is expected to benefit pharmacy administration curricula; that 
is, the undergraduate program is to be expanded. The degree of expansion will be 
left to each college unless a core of minimum courses can be established through 
group action and used as a guide. If this action is possible, the minimum program 
for a retail option should be sufficient to enable the student to enter the Master of 
Science program without having to make up prerequisites. Colleges which adopt 

a single-option program for all students must have a minimum of 15 credit hours of 
pharmacy administration course material as described in the section on graduate 
prerequisites. Colleges which offer curriculum options will be able to fulfill 

any maximum requirements, if sufficient administration courses are offered to fill 
in the openings for optional electives. 


As to individualism, this is the most heterogeneous group of teachers in pharmacy. 
A review of the roster reveals that some are pharmacists; some are business majors; 
some are law majors; others are accountants. The degrees earned by these teachers 
are many and varied: B.S., B. A., Ph. C., Ph. G., B. Be A., LL. Bo, M. S., M.B.A., 
LL. Me, Ed. M-, M. A., Ph. D., D. Sc., LL. D., and Phar. D. This general mixture 

is not undesirable, but it emphasizes the individualistic approach to any given 
curriculum or single course as to the relative weight placed upon one subject area 
or teaching philosophy. 


Colleges add to the problem of individualism by being independent units, small 
units grouped together as in a small university, or large units grouped together 
as in a major university. Independent school faculties can add courses - within 
budget limits - and teach the courses as needed to do the job. Faculties which 
are a part of an integrated university with restrictions on instructional dupli- 
cation must oftentimes take an existing course or have it offered by a service 
department whether or not the course content is exactly as they would teach. Fin- 
ally, as a matter of diversification, some pharmacy colleges have available com- 
plete schools of business administration and law to utilize for undergraduate 

and graduate instruction. 


General. Although there are handicaps, limitations, conditions, and advantages 

to be caused by and derived from individualism, certain basic requirements must 

be established for advanced work in Pharmacy Administration as in every other dis- 
Cipline. The following requirements are intended to suggest only minimum essen- 
tials, and even these give rise to serious discussion as to the particular program 
design each faculty will approve. 
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I. Prerequisites 


1. A Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, or any degree designated for the 
extended program that signifies professional competence at the 
undergraduate level. 

2. Undergraduate instruction equivalent to at least 3 credit hours each 
in Economics and Accounting, and 3 credit hours each in Jurisprudence, 
Marketing, and Retail Management. 

3. Any general requirement of the graduate school, pharmacy school, or 
business school. 


II. Requirements for the Master of Science or Master of Science in Pharmacy 
Administration degree: 


1. One 12-hour major in Pharmacy Administration. 

2. One 6-hour minor in Economics. 

3. One 6-hour minor in an area of the student's choice, preferably in 
Pharmacy or Education. 

4, (a) One foreign language: French, German, Spanish, or Russian. 
(bo) One 6-hour substitute for the foreign language preferably in 

Statistics or Accounting. 

5. (a) One Research and Thesis project. 

(b) One 6-hour substitute for the thesis project. 


III. Requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree: 


1. One 24-hour major in Pharmacy Administration. 

2. One 12-hour minor in Economics. 

3. One 12-hour minor (complete or split) in an area(s) of the student's 
choice, preferably in the areas of Pharmacy, Education, Psychology, 
or Industrial Management. 

4, (a) One foreign language plus one 6-hour substitute. 

(bo) One 12-hour substitute (complete or split) for the foreign 
languages, preferably both Statistics and Accounting. 
(c) One Research and Thesis project. 


These requirements are not out of line with present accepted programs in business 
administration or science subjects, but a step-wise explanation is desirable to 
indicate the thinking and approach used. The Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
prerequisite will provide future generations with teachers trained in both sub- 
ject areas - pharmacy and administration - and will satisfy the requirements of 
the Foundation should the student need to apply for aid. It also aids the stu- 
dent in his fundamental approach to business subjects by giving him an apprecia- 


tion for both small business operation and the profession of pharmacy through 
retail and academic contacts. 


The 15 credit hours described as minimum will not work a hardship on any student. 
In general, the graduate requirements should equal or exceed those of a major in 
Economics, Business Administration, or Commerce as defined by the graduate schools. 
Entrance requirements usually demand some form of proficiency in from 5 to 7 

areas including economics, accounting, marketing, management, retailing and law 
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as evidenced by special examination or by undergraduate instruction. As previously 
stated, single-option curricula must include all 15 hours as a minimum. It is 
further desirable that the subject of retail management be exclusively the elements 
of management and not a watered-down survey course which attempts to cover manage- 
ment, merchandising, sales promotion, and public relations all in 48 class hours. 
An extension of prerequisites to include 3 credit hours of sales promotion may be 
in order, but a student planning for retail work or advanced pharmacy administra- 
tion study could accomplish this objective through electives. 


Requirements for the M. S&S. and Ph. D. degrees should include the minimum standards 
of at least two minors and one major area of study such that one of the Ph. D. 
minors may be a split minor. The mandatory full-minor in Economics is offered as 

a teaching requirement and may be changed for non-teacher-training curricula. How- 
ever, there are usually a sufficient number of diversified subject areas cataloged 
as economic courses to fulfill this requirement in any curriculum designed for any 
major objectives within the scope of this training program. For this reason Eco- 
nomics is suggested as a minor requirement. 


The second minor is more easily discussed because it is adaptable to the student's 
choice. Teachers may want to get 6 hours of education courses. Students who are 
interested in market research may elect statistics. However, a pharmacy minor is 
desirable in that the student can get advanced training in dispensing,hospital or 
manufacturing pharmacy which will help him as a graduate assistant, help to main- 
tain his interest in pharmacy, and add to his ability as a teacher should he be 
required to administer pharmacy courses other than administration. 


The requirement of foreign languages is debatable, but oftentimes it is estab- 
lished by school policy without regard to need or value. Aside from the aesthetic 
values derived in the broadening sense, foreign languages are not important to or 
used by students in pharmacy administration. In fact, the passing of a language 
exam presents a needless hurdle which can unnecessarily retard the progress of an 
otherwise good student because he knows that the study and exam will never bear 
productive results. If one language is mandatory, then it should be a part of 
the Ph. D. program. This action would open the language hours of study for more 
productive background courses - especially at the M. S. level - to further pro- 
vide a basic foundation in an allied area such as a 6-hour sequence in statistics, 
motion and time study, education, or accounting. No absolute uniformity exists 
among business schools, but some major school catalogs expressly state that no 
foreign language is required for the Doctor of Commerical Science degree. There 
is considerable merit in waiving language requirements for advanced degrees in 
Pharmacy Administration. 


Another degree requirement is the thesis project. Business schools offer thesis 
and non-thesis degrees at the master's level, but no uniformity exists. There 
are two philosophies of graduate study which are responsible for these options. 
One approach considers the M. S. or M. B. A. level of work merely the academic 
interim between the B. S. and Ph. D. levels. Here the student should spend his 
time getting all the background course work necessary to fit him for the supreme 
effot - the Ph. D. course work and research project. This places the master's 
degree in a category of something more than the B. S. degree but not the final 
objective. 
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A second philosophy of graduate training is based upon the premise that the M. S. 
work should provide both academic and research training; that the M. S. research 
project develops skill and technique; and that writing the M. S. thesis offers 

the experience necessary for excellence at the Ph. D. level. The combination in 
this sequence provides added laboratory and literary skill and is supposed to give 
the faculty - through its committees - an opportunity to judge the student as a 
potential Ph. D. candidate. This approach is the accepted practice for scientific 
subject areas; however, there are non-thesis master's degrees in pharmacy so that 
this practice is not absolute in scientific curricula. 


There are arguments pro and con for both options at the M. S, level for pharmacy 
administration. The non-thesis, 6-hour substitute plan has much to offer in rais- 
ing the student to a higher academic understanding. A written examination over the 
entire program may be far more beneficial than a master's oral covering the thesis. 
Within the framework of the student's program the major professor can assign 2, 3, 
or 4 credit hours of special problems which will demonstrate the potential research 
ability of the student. The special-problem technique is not to be frowned upon 
for many reasons of which three are outstanding. 


1. There are many small research problems that require investigation from the 
standpoint of collection, analysis and interpretation of secondary data, and 
such problems can offer training in research techniques. The disadvantages of 
these problems lie in the fact that they are not of master's thesis calibre. 
The finished report could be done entirely in a 20- to 25-page term report. 
Occasionally one of these reports may be of sufficient quality and importance 
for publication. 


2. The nature of the research in pharmacy administration is such that a project 
worthy of extended research is usually bigger than a master's thesis project 
and consequently requires more effort and time than should be required for 
such a project. To perform this research with excellence, the student is 
forced to drag out the master's program well into the Ph. D. level course 
work period without formal approval that he can continue. 


3. Many problems which are of Ph. D. calibre can oftentimes be tested or sampled 
to determine the best approach or the real value. Preliminary library or other 
research by one or more students under the same professor can aid in ascertain- 
ing the scope and value of potential research projects without the possibility 
of having to accept sub-standard master's theses for the sake of meeting 
standard requirements of the educational system in the interest of thesis 
practice. 


Two requirements of good research are sufficient funds to carry out the project 
to a successful, beneficial conclusion and valid source material from which re- 
search data may be obtained. Questionnaires, postage and stenographic time cost 
money. Personal-interview research or on-the-spot analysis of case problems is 
quite expensive. Thus the dissipation of available funds for lesser master's 
problems may hamper the excellence of a Ph. D. program. Likewise, the continued 
use of agreeable pharmacists and business people may in time cause an antagonism 
to the extent that research might be hampered because of an unwillingness to 
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cooperate. This point is better appreciated if one understands that the efficacy 
and the value of research oftentimes require and depend upon more and greater de- 
tailed records than the average pharmacist maintains. The cooperation required 
then means extra time, effort, and possibly dollar expense to the pharmacist. To 
insist absolutely upon a thesis-option master’s program may work a hardship on 
some schools that may have limited research facilities for rigid thesis require- 
ments but may have excellent instructional personnel. 


Specific. A discussion of specific graduate curriculum requirements must be pre- 

faced by a restatement of the individualistic charatter of faculties. To estab- 
lish any set program at the graduate level would violate the very freedom charac- 
teristic of academic graduate education. It may be that, based upon the profes- 
sors' personal interests, colleges will be known for their graduate specialties 
such as pharmaceutical market research, teacher training, retailing and retail 
analysis, and jurisprudence. Such specialized programs automatically rule out any 
attempt to dictate curriculum requirements; however, it is possible to suggest the 
specific nature of subject matter requirements under certain conditions. 


According to a recent publication, Graduate Study in Member Colleges for 1956-1957 ,* 
Dr. Richard A. Deno reported that graduate programs in pharmacy administration are 
available in the following member colleges or in university departments associated 
with member colleges: U. of Arizona (M),* Purdue U. (M), Mass. C. of P. (M), 

U. of Michigan (M), U. of Pittsburgh (M,D),U. of Utah (M), U. of Washington (M), 
and U. of Wisconsin (M,D). “From these we should be able to get some idea of the 
nature of proposed graduate course requirements. Meticulous study of the latest 
catalogs from these colleges and their universities revealed the fact that the 
only graduate courses available in the School (or College) of Pharmacy are cata- 
loged by the U. of Pittsburgh and Purdue U. None of the other stated universities 
make any indication of courses listed under the pharmacy or business school which 
are applicable to advanced pharmacy administration. In fact, one of these schools 
has only one 2 credit-hour survey course which covers management, merchandising, 
sales and selling, and law at the undergraduate level and on an elective status. 
The latter assumption is based upon the fact that this course does not appear any- 
where in undergraduate required curriculum. 


Although some professors may demand mord than minimum requirements, the educa- 
tional system accepts 30 hours - of which 6 hours may be for research and thesis - 
for a master-level degree and 48 hours plus research and thesis for the doctorate. 
The requirements must offer the best combination of material possible within the 
minimum requirements with the understanding that these minimal standards serve 
only as the foundation blocks upon which the student will build his specialized 
knowledge. Some of the many possibilities for coordinating a plan of study are 
presented here to at leastcrystallize some definite ideas relative to combina- 
tions suitable to pharmacy administration at both degree levels for the purpose 
of training students to become teachers. No attempt will be made to justify each 
subject suggested because of the necessary time limit for this presentation. 


x 
M signifies Master of Science; D signifies Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Minors. Requirements for teacher training must include a 6 or 12-hour minor in 
Economics. It is preferable to have this minor administered by the Department of 
Economics to provide the student with the perspectives distinctive to pure eco- 
nomics as taught by pure economists. Courses may be taken in Finance, Banking, 
Prices, Theory, Business Cycles, Business Statistics, Labor Economics and other 
subject matter depending upon the specialization or diversification in individual 
schools. The following subject areas suggest group possibilities using 3-hour 
courses. 


r—— Business Cycles Money & Banking Business Statistics 


M. Ss. 
| Intermediate Theory Business Cycles Government & Business 
Ph.D. 
| r—— Theory - Marshall Money & Prices Business Cycles 
Ph.D. 
'___ Theory - Keynes Theory ~ Choice Money & Banking 


The second minor is a useful tool to pick up special fringe areas which will add 
to the total background of the teacher, but which are not in themselves absolute 
in demand for all students. This minor requirement could also be satisfied by a 
combination of two 6-hour groups as well as one 12-hour group. In the groups be- 
low the sequence of Industrial Relations and Personnel Psychology is a logical 


6-hour group, but the courses may be taught in different departments in the uni- 
versity. 


r— Hospital Pharmacy Cost Accounting Hospital Pharmacy 


M. S. 
| L___ Advanced Dispensing Adv. Cost. Acctg. Advanced Dispensing 
Ph.D. 


r—— Manufacturing Pharm. Industrial Rela- Psych. of Learning 


Ph.D. Sequence tions and Teaching 
i____ (6 to 8 hrs.) Personnel Psychol- Teaching Methods or 
ogy (or Mgmt.) Education 


Major. The major subject matter should be planned so as to point directly to- 
ward the understanding of marketing and management - both general and pharmacy. 
Care should be taken to maintain the courses at the graduate level. If the 
student needs more training prior to these courses, his needs should be met by 
the completion of non-credit, prerequisite courses. The following pians suggest 
reasonable requirements at both graduate levels using 3-hour courses. The terms 
as used are meant to describe subject areas only. No attempt is made to suggest 
course titles: however, in the interests of departmental prestige and acceptance, 
and to avoid inter-departmental questioning as to duplication of instruction, 
the words "Principles of” and "Fundamentals of” should be omitted from course 
titles. No pharmacy major should have to take a course in the principles of 
retailing as a part of a graduate program in pharmacy administration. Teaching 
the principles is the undergraduate function in drug store management and/or 
merchandising which every student must have as a prerequisite to graduate train- 
ing. 
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Marketing Marketing Marketing 
Drug Marketing Retail Manage- Drug Marketing 
— M. S. ment 
| Retail Manage- Business Law Retail Management 
ment 
<4 — — Business Law Special Problems Special Problems 
Ph.D. 
—- Adv. Marketing Adv. Pharmaceuti- Adv. Retail Management : 
cal Law 
| Adv. Retail Adv. Retail Man- Marketing Management 
| _—. Ph.D. Management agement ; 
| Personnel Man- Adv. Marketing Retail Merchandising : 
| agement 
—~ Industrial Man- Industrial Man- Industrial Management 
agement agement 


Although these plans are directed toward the teaching function,the third plan - 
with a possible substitution of Market Research for Adv. Retail Management - could 
well be a format for a major in marketing designed for an objective of industrial 
marketing or market research. In this program the special problems could be di- 


rected to acquainting the student with the available sources of data used by market 
research analysts. 


Much of the research to be done lies within the realm of statistical analysis; 
therefore, a complete program should require at least 3 hours and preferably 6 
hours of Statistics. This subject area denotes the science of statistics and is 
not to be confused with the subject matter usually given as a single semester's 


course in Business Statistics or Economic Statistics. This requirement may be 
handled in various ways such as: 


1. It may be a regular minor subject at either the M. S. or the Ph. D. level. 


2. It may be a substitute for the M. S. language requirement, if such a language 
policy prevails. 


3. It may be a flat requirement over and above the M. S. program. This action 
would increase the M. S. requirements to an equivalent of 36 credit hours. 


4. If two languages are required for the doctorate but none at the master's 
level, advanced substitution for one language may be permitted and advisable. 


One last requirement for any instructional program is a good teaching staff. The 
formation of an excellent graduate sequence taught by only one or two persons is 
undesirable. The student should be subjected to as many viewpoints, philosophies, 
teaching methods and personalities as is reasonably possible. However, it may be 
suggested that the courses in retail management and marketing - particularly at 
the advanced levels - should be administered by the professor of pharmacy admin- 
istration so that the cases, problems and discussions will be pointed toward 
future teaching utilization in undergraduate and graduate classes. 
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Conclusion. The formation of a graduate program in pharmacy administration is one 
of the current major problems of pharmaceutical education. The objectives and re- 
quirements for such a program have been considered here at length. The objectives 
will apply to every graduate program in pharmacy administration, but the require- 
ments will vary among the colleges. Likewise, the quality and quantity of instruc- 
tion in any given subject will vary among colleges, such that three courses labeled 
"Advanced Retail Management" may represent three different groupings of subject 
matter. The important matter is that the sequence of courses in one school pro- 
vide the necessary instruction to train the student. 


The five-year program of undergraduate instruction will necessitate a re-evaluation 
of all curricula. It is anticipated that this re-evaluation will result in the 
strengthening of the relative position of pharmacy administration at the undergrad- 
uate level, which will in turn strengthen the graduate program by providing better 
trained students. Some schools will no doubt adopt a policy of dual credit for the 
master's degree for a limited number of fifth-year courses so that an extra semes- 
ter and summer session would be sufficient to complete the M. S. degree. It is 
evident and necessary that courses involved in a dual-level ears become grad- 
uate courses and be maintained at the graduate level. 


According to Dr. Deno's report, only 47 of the 74 colleges now offer graduate 
work in one or more subject areas, and only 8 of these colleges list pharmacy ad- 
ministration. This program of graduate instruction will not be possible or at- 
tempted by even the majority of these 47 colleges; however, every college faculty 
does have the responsibility to encourage students with superior talents to con- 
sider and enter into such a program at the school of his choice. In this manner 
we will all have a part in the development of a program based upon high standards 
of graduate instruction which is organized to train graduate pharmacists in some- 
thing more than the principles of business administration and economics. The stu- 
dent must be trained to perform the highest type of scientific research which will 
insure both academic and business progress in the areas of pharmaceutical manage- 
ment, merchandising, marketing, and law. The student must maintain an under- 
standing of, an appreciation for, and an interest in pharmacy as a science, an 
art, a profession, and a business. Finally, if the student is training for a 
teaching career, he must also be qualified to administer a teaching program at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels in the highest of academic traditions. 


DISCUSSION 


Is there any comment? 


A. I want to widen the focus here. I think it is very important that we not 
look at the graduate program in pharmacy administration as being established 
for the sole purpose of providing patriots because salaries in the teaching 
profession do not lend themselves to selling a young man to do graduate work. 
I think we must sell pharmacy administration for being a profession for the 
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industry as a whole. I look forward to having people from pharmacy administra- 
{ tion at the master's and Ph. D. level guiding some of the pharmaceutical manu- 


facturers and the distributing organizations in the future. 


Q. There is one question to be answered. To quote the man from the College of 
Business, "If you are so willing to farm out your undergraduate courses to 
our department in business, what is it you have against all of your graduate 
program given to us and then we will just give you a degree?” 


A. If you are a qualified head of a pharmacy administration department, you have 
a minimum of eight, ten, or twelve years of pharmaceutical background and ex- 
perience and education and what have you. You are in the position to supervise 
the dissertation, guide the research, no one can supplant that over in the 
business administration school. 


The business administration schools have enough to do and are quite content to 
take care of their own graduate students. 


The assimilation of students thinking with the rest of the faculty in the school 
of pharmacy and with other graduate students in the school of pharmacy is an 
important point in favor of handling in the school of pharmacy. 


Q. Why is it then that you are not so anxious to have that pharmaceutical control 
j at the undergraduate level when at least 89% of your students are going out 
into the pharmacy? 


A. You are dealing with two different phases of education entirely. You are deal- 
ing with an altogether different concept. In the graduate program, the focus 
: of the emphasis is on the research angle - developing the individual's initia- 
tive to do things at a different type of level - and as far as the answer to 
that - should the business administration teach principles of accounting? You 
cannot compare teaching principles of accounting with being a major professor 
j in the Ph. D. dissertation. 


Q.- Is there any other comment? 


A. In a school of business as well as elsewhere you have men with different de- 
grees of mentality and different degrees of tolerance. It is a lack of under- 
standing. They are a symbol of similar diatribe and they can,be addressed to 
us people in the school of business administration. We must, be tolerant 
of each other's point of view. There is no such thing as a perfect program 
anywhere and you are not going to have it in pharmacy. I favor your idea of 
going ahead now with your working toward the graduate program. 
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FACULTY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 


William S. Apple 


Six years measures only a fleeting moment on the clock of pharmaceutical education. 
The proceedings of the first seminar in pharmacy administration, held at Ohio State 
University in June of 1950, indicate that our attention was focused almost entirely, 
as it well should have been, on the undergraduate curriculum. The fact that this 
second seminar is devoting a significant portion of its program to the problems 

of graduate instruction is in itself indicative of the rate at which pharmacy ad- 
ministration is maturing. 


While our formal admittance into the curriculum family has given us the same official 
status as pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology and pharmacognosy, it 
would be brazen to suggest that we have been "accepted." In some quarters we are 
tolerated as a necessary evil; in other quarters 
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undergoing a sympathetic but closely supervised probation. Our experiences dur- 
ing the past decade indicate clearly that the road to recognition is neither 

short nor smooth. Generally speaking, there are three basic routes which we must 
travel to reach our objective. They are: (1) undergraduate instruction, (2) grad- 
uate instruction, and (3) research. 


In his address opening the first seminar, the late Dr. E. L. Newcomb observed, 
",..instructors adequately qualified to teach drug store management and closely 
related subjects are very few and far between. Still more scarce is the teacher 
well fitted to serve as head of the proposed Department of Pharmacy Administra- 
tion."1 The efforts of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education to 


alleviate this scarcity are a matter of record. Unfortunately its teaching-fellow- 
ship program has certain short-run characteristics. Its immediate objective is 
accomplished when the teaching fellow receives his master's degree and accepts a 
full time teaching appointment. The emphasis is on providing teachers with the 
minimum rather than the maximum qualifications. The expedients of necessity which 
characterize many of our current arrangements for undergraduate instruction can be 
eliminated if we develop a sound program of graduate work. 


In a paper delivered before the Section of Teachers of Pharmacy Administration at 
the recent annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Professors Jeffries and Greenberg, after stating that the need for qualified 
teachers alone is ample justification for the establishment of a formal graduate 
pharmacy administration program, raised the question, "Should the graduate program 
be limited to the master's degree or should it also include the doctorate?" 


Although they presented some valid arguments for limiting our efforts at the moment 
to the master's degree, it would appear to me that the more cogent arguments sug- 
gest that we continue to accept the challenge of the doctorate. 


This philosophy was succintly and lucidly expressed recently by Dr. Melvin W. 
Green, "Vital teaching is integrating scholarship and research with communication 
so as to stimulate self-education on the part of the student. As Professor Crowley 
of Stanford University expresses it, ‘without research, scholarship degenerates 
into fatuous verbalism; without scholarship, research decays into a mere collec- 
tion of elaborate trivia; without scholarship and research, teaching becomes a 
bromidic prattling.' If pharmaceutical teaching is to be lifted from the voca- 
tional education class, we will need more teachers educated at the graduate level 
to understand the needs for the scholarly and research approach.” 


It is my observation, confirmed by personal experience,that master's degree in 
business administration is basically a professional degree. If as Jeffries and 
Greenberg state, "In general, the fundamental objectives of the master's degree 
program in pharmacy administration should be to offer the pharmacy college grad- 
uate a degree equivalent in standing and value to a master's degree in business 
administration....." we are not in disagreement about the desirability of the 
doctorate as a requisite for teaching. They suggest that, "As a matter of fact, 
the student with ultimate Ph. D. aims for a career in teaching, can satisfy these . 
aims by acquiring a doctorate in business administration at the university level 
subsequent to obtaining his master's in pharmacy administration."2 Six years_ 
ago we had no alternatives to this suggestion; today we can recommend another 
course of action. 
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Before turning to this task, I would like to comment briefly on the basic route 
which was previously identified as "research." DeWitt Stetten, Jr., M. D., Ph.D., 
recently stated that for young physicians who elect medical research as a major 
pursuit, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is an ideal introduction to their lab- 
oratory career. According to Stetten it remains clear and proved that the only 
satisfactory training for medical research is the disclipline of study for the 
doctorate. "It is therefore urged,” said Dr. Stetten, "that each younger clini- 
cian who is drawn toward research as a life work give serious consideration to 
further education in research .... If medical research is to keep abreast of the 
advances which are occurring in other areas of science, this will in large part 
be the responsibility of physicians who have consciously and deliberately elected 
to secure such training in research.” 


It is a matter of fact that only in the last decade has our own pharmaceutical 
industry come to recognize and appreciate the advantages of technicians who quali- 
fied themselves by mastering the rigorous discipline of the doctorate. At the 
moment the industry's conception of pharmacy administration is almost entirely 
restricted to the potential contribution of our undergraduate program. I sincerely 
believe that there is an excellent, but limited, opportunity in industry for the 
Ph. D., as well as the masters, in pharmacy administration. Two of our pharmacy 
administration graduates at the master's level recently accepted employment with 
different pharmaceutical firms in their respective market research departments. 

A creditable performance by these two young men will enhance the employment oppor- 
tunity in industry for other gradyates. It is only a question of time and the 
availability of applicants before a similar experience occurs at the doctorate 
level. 


The complexity and multiplicity of the problems which confront our profession per 
se provide another opportunity for researchers in pharmacy administration at the 
doctorate level. I envision a staff at our national association's headquarters 

or at a special institute established for the purpose of conducting investigations 
into drug distribution and similar problems. Those of you who are familiar with > 
the work of Frank G. Dickinson (Ph. D. in Economics) of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation headquarters will readily understand my thinking in this area. I am 
equally confident that if we can help make available the necessary personnel 

this type of research will be undertaken at state level. 


Before leaving the subject of research, I would like to add a brief comment about 
the lack of a literature in pharmacy administration. It is a deficiency which 
none of us would try seriously to deny if we restrict our definition to publish- 
ed research by pharmacy administration personnel. The pattern for eliminating 
this deficiency is well established. Research is the prerequisite for a litera- 
ture; and scholarship is the prerequisite for research. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy is described by one institution in the following words: 


"The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is the highest degree in course 
conferred by the University. It is a research degree and is never 
conferred solely as a result of gtudy, no matter how faithful, extend- 
ing over any prescribed period. It represents more than merely the 
sum of semesters in residence and of credits for courses taken. The 
amount of residence and the plans of study listed below as minimum 
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are secondary. The degree is granted solely upon evidence of general 

proficiency and of distinctive attainment in a special field, and par- 
ticularly upon original research or creative scholarship and presented 
with a high degree of literary skill." 


It would appear that a productive program of graduate instruction at the doctorate 
level could help solve many of our problems in pharmacy administration. From such 
a program could come teachers for our educational institutions, technicians for 

our industry and potential leaders for our profession. The published research con- 
ducted by these individuals would in time result in a recognized and useful litera- 
ture. 


At the moment we have only four schools offering the master's and three schools 
offering the doctorate in pharmacy administration. It would be presumptuous on 
my part to comment in detail about any of these programs except the one at the 
University of Wisconsin. On the basis of our experience, I can only suggest ex- 
treme caution to colleges and schools who consider the initiation of a graduate 
program in pharmacy administration. 


At first glance pharmacy administration appears to be an opportune area. Compared 
with the other major divisions of pharmacy, the physical and financial require- 
ments for a graduate program are relatively insignificant. Three or four phar- 
macy administration graduate students can be accomodated in the laboratory space 
required by a single student in one of the other pharmaceutical areas. With re- 
spect to capital equipment, the cost of a calculator or adding machine can hardly 
be compared with the cost of a 200-stage Craig Extractor or electron microscope. 
Similar comparisons can be made for expendable supplies. Only in the library are 
requirements comparable. 


As a practical matter, the need for buildings and equipment must be recognized; 
but they are only secondary considerations in establishing a graduate program. 
The primary consideration is the institution's ability to provide an adequate 
program and faculty. In Blauch's words, "A key problem in the development of 
graduate work in the colleges of pharmacy is to see that it is carried on only in 
institutions were favorable considerations exist for it, where adequate programs 
can be provided." . 


It should be somewhat apparent, on the basis of our experience with the under- 
graduate program, that colleges and schools of pharmacy which are part of a uni- 
versity which offers graduate instruction in business administration or commerce 
are in the most advantageous position to develop graduate pharmacy administration 
programs. At the University of Wisconsin there are more than one hundred grad- 
uate school. faculty members in the areas: of accounting, advertising, economics, 
finance, insurance, journalism, law, marketing, personnel management, psychology, 
sociology and statistics. This quantitative aspect is mentioned only to indicate 
the opportunity for graduate courses, seminars and consultation on research prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly there are similar opportunities on other campuses. Initially 
the pharmacy administration department per se may have to restrict itself to a 
very limited number of graduate course offerings. In fact the best utilization 
of its capacity and ability may be reflected in the close and careful supervision 
of the graduate student's research problem. 
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In discussing the progress and problems in graduate instruction, Green recently 
stated, "Definition of program cannot be divorced from personality, education and 
background of the instructors. Central programs of individual students should be 
strong in terms of those courses needed to assure professional competence in the 
field. Auxiliary courses must be available to strengthen and broaden the core. 
It is almost impossible to envision strong programs that do not provide for the 
student taking courses with students majoring in other, but related fields.... 
Some familiarity with the present status of scholarship in these related fields 
is bound to be helpful to the young Ph. D. in increasing his vision and strength- 
ening his approach to research." 


If pharmacy administration is not a complete misnomer, the graduate student in 
this area will appreciably benefit from his close association in seminar and 
otherwise with graduate students and faculty in the pharmaceutical areas as well 
as from his argumentation with classmates and faculty in the administration areas. 
Where this environment exists, the doctorate in pharmacy administration reflects 

a real advantage over the doctorate in business administration in preparing future 
teachers of pharmacy administration. 


At the moment we are concerned with our need for qualified teachers. It was not 
very many years ago that our colleges and schools of pharmacy were faced with a 
Similar problem in the other areas of instruction. The demand for teachers train- 
ed at the doctorate level stimulated the growth of graduate programs in these 
areas with the result that today we have a well developed source of supply. It 
appears to me that history will repeat itself if our colleges and schools of phar- 
macy develop a sincere enthusiasm for pharmacy administration. Needless to, say, 
the responsibility for stimulating the necessary enthusiasm rests with us! 
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DISCUSSION 


Q. Would you draw the teaching staff for the graduate program only from pharmacy 
administration or from the other areas of business? 


A. You must draw from the other areas in order to be a coordinated effort. 
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WORKSHOPS 


The following points were discussed in various workshop sessions upon which no 


particular conclusions were reached: 


Accounting: 


Accounting as a specialized pharmacy accounting course. 
Electronics as related to accounting, 

The Use of Outside Accountant Services (Mail-Me-Monday Service) 
Mathematics to be stressed in Accounting. 

Accounting and Ethics in a Business Decline Period. 


Use of Southwestern Publishing Company Pharmacy Accounting Reports as Outside work. 


Apprenticeship Control in Accounting by Colleges and Boards. 
In-Service Training in Accounting for the Trainee. 


Marketing: 


The Significance of the word Professional in Marketing, 

The Use of Special Fixture Units for Marketing Merchandise. 

The Use of Professional versus Promotional Displays. 

Marketing as a specialized pharmacy marketing course. 

Marketing versus Sales Promotion. 

Standardization of Store-Hours as related to Marketing. 

The Use of After-Hour Recorders. 

Marketing Needs in newspaper, radio and television advertising. 
Public-Relations--Obligation to serve all areas - the well and the sick. 
Pharmacy and its relation to socialized health services, 

Cost of Distribution of prescription items a factor in marketing. 
Public Speaking a companion to Good Public Relatinns. 

Extension Programs as a Public Relations for Pharmacy Stimulus. 
Personnel as the people to develop for good Public Relations. 
Outline for Good Public Relations to be used as outside reading, 


Management: 


Management and Ethics. 

Kellogg's Foundation Program in Educational Administration. 
Retail Management Versus Retail Pharmacy Management. 
Departmentalization as a management factor. 

Sale of Packaged Liquor in the Pharmacy. 

Collection through the Bank Agency, for Pharmacy. 
Harvard Teaching Method-Case Method in Pharmacy. 
State Board Examination in relation to management. 
Qualifying Examinations in Pharmacy Administratipn. 
Liberal Education Needs. 

Orientation Course Content in Pharmacy. 

Duty of Teacher to Teach English. 

Standardization of Course Titles. 

Use of IBM Grading Techniques. 
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Store Accreditation Program. 

Self-Evaluation by the Student of Experience Requirement. 
Experience Credit Before or After Graduation 

Informal Training Program of Management after Graduation. 
Continuation Credit Courses-Content. 

Training via Television. 

Junior State Convention for Students. 

Background Education of Seminarians at Refresher Courses a Factor. 
Professional and Business Clinics in Pharmacy. 

Refresher Courses-Content. 

Five Year Plan for Subjects in a Refresher Course Program. 


Jurisprudence: 


Philosophical Approach to Pharmacy Law. 

Placement of Ethics in the Curriculum. 

Business Judgment versus Legal Judgment. 

Use of Digested form of Statutes in Teaching. 

State Laws of major importance. 

Assignment of Outside Reading desirable. 

Special Study of Poison and Narcotic Laws. 

Definition of a Proprietary. 

Reciprocity and Internship. 

Economics Related to Internship. 

Standard Wages for interns. 

Internship under local preceptor. 

Practical Training in all front store departments. 

Six Months Business--Six Months Professional--or only six months. 

Notebooks questionable. 

Extension Division responsible for presenting law changes related to pharmacy 
to the allied health professions. 

The Need for a Refresher Course in Law for Lobbyists. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF SEMINAR 


Robert E. Abrams” 


As far as a summary of the late session is concerned, we would have to decide on 
which night you meant, for usually we found ourselves agreeing on one thing on 
Monday and disagreeing on the same thing on Tuesday. However, as have most of you, 
I have gained a great deal from this seminar. One thing in particular which I 
gained is a revitalization of my confidence in committees. For the first time in 
a long time, I have actually seen a committee function and I can assure you that 
the report I am going to present is the work of the committee rather than the 
chairman. This is so completely unusual that it begs description. 


Actually, our committee met each night after the sessions. Usually, we wound up 
our meetings by 1:30 A.M. and then we started to write the summary for that day's 
procedure. However, the summary is a consensus of the thinking of all of us with 
respect to the subjects presented. I would like to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to my committee--Mr. Grolle, Dr. Evanson, and Dr. Apple--for their coopera- 
tion and willingness to tolerate the whip that the chairman held over them. We 
are certain that you will all agree with your summary committee that this seminar 
has provided us with a tremdous stimulus for self-evaluation and inspection as to 
where we have been, where we are, and where we should be going in the field of 
pharmacy administration. On behalf of all of those in attendance, we would like 
to express our sincere appreciation to Dean Burlage and his committee, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and--of course--the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, first, for making this 
seminar possible and, second, for providing a most informative and interesting 
meeting. The knowledge gained as well as the friendships developed cannot help 
but reflect most favorably towards our profession. 


The keynote of the seminar was found in the real challenge of pharmacy administra- 
tion; namely, the need for a continuing study of our profession and its true 
function in our modern day society so that our students will be equipped to meet 
their professional responsibilities in a constantly changing and dynamic en- 
vironment. Dr. Briggs re-emphasized most dramatically the increasing demand for 
persons well trained in pharmacy administration and stated that one of the pri- 
mary objectives of the American Foundation of Pharmaceutical Education is to 

have a fully qualified teacher of pharmacy administration for every college of 
pharmacy. 


The first day's session, devoted to accounting, indicated the need for a broader 
concept of the value of accounting as a management tool rather than just a simple 
mechanical bookkeeping operation. This concept should not be restricted to the 
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teaching in school but should be carried to the profession by means of the various 
in-service and extension training programs. From accounting, our sights were 
turned to marketing pointing out the complex problems involved in drug marketing 
and the significance of the non-drug outlets in handling drugs and drug products. 
From the discussion, it appears that the profession should immediately devote part 
of its capacities and funds toward 4 research program by competent investigators, 
recruited from the field of phermacy administration, to investigate problems per- 
taining to the profession's public health responsibility in drug distribution. 
With respect to the workshops in.marketing, the discussions were somewhat handi- 
capped by the lack of unanimity of definition which again points out the need for 
a standardization of terminology. A need was found in the teaching of public re- 
lations in the pharmacy curriculum, not only in pharmacy administration but inter- 
woven throughout the entire pharmacy course. 


The acute need for well-trained persons to accept the responsibility of pharmaceu- 
tical organization and for vital leadership which is so necessary was voiced. 
Those in pharmacy administration should make every effort to encourage an interest 
in the student who shows promise towards developing in that direction. The appli- 
cation of pharmacy credit-risk management and personnel was presented, and it was 
the consensus of the seminar that such subject matter has a distinct place in the 
curriculum of pharmacy administration. 


The remaining workshop discussions resulted in the following suggestions: First, 
that the pharmacy administration department be given an opportunity to explain its 
Tole to the beginning student so as to develop an early appreciation on the part 
of the student for this field. Second, that in curriculum training the courses 
in pharmacy administration should be reasonably distributed throughout the curri- 
culum rather than concentrated in any single year. Third, that the case method 
of teaching can be effectively used in the courses of pharmacy administration, 
particularly at the graduate level. Fourth, that an appreciation and understand- 
_ing for pharmacy administration be developed on the part of the student advisors 
so they may better guide the pharmacy student exhibiting an interest in this 
field. Fifth, that he subject material in pharmacy administration lends itself 
well to in-service training programs and, tmandition, personnel educated in phar- 
macy administration are particularly well-suited to direct the extension pro- 
grams of the various colleges of pharmacy. 


It was agreed upon that, in the field of jurisprudence, not only must the contents 
of the important laws be discussed but the philosophy of both existing legislation 
as well as pending legislation should also be considered with respect to their 
impact on the practice of the profession. To alleviate a serious problem, it was 
recommended that the joint committee on pharmacy college libraries of the A.A.C‘P.- 
be contacted to initiate a cooperative integrated study for developing a classi- 
fication for pharmacy administration literature. 


A discussion of the graduate programs in pharmacy administration today was most 
stimulating. It appears that a productive program of graduate instruction at the 
doctorate level could assist materially in producing a solution to many of our 
problems in pharmacy administration. Such a program could certainly develop 
teachers for educational institutions, technicians for industry, and potential 
leaders in pharmacy. As a pre-requisite to such a program, a degree in pharmacy 
was deemed absolutely essential. 
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From the material presented and from the objectives expressed, it is apparent 
that a minimum of 15 semester hours in instruction in the field of pharmacy ad- 
ministration should be included in the pharmacy curriculum. The committee also 
recommends the establishing of annual workshops of teachers of pharmacy ad- 
ministration to appraipe, to study, and possibly to resolve the vital problems 
concerned with the future development of pharmacy administration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William §. Apple 

Robert V, Evanson 

Floyd A. Grolle 

Robert E. Abrams, Chairman 
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Zopf: 


That was a very excellent summary, and I have heard every summary I think of the 
Seminars. The Committee is to be congratulated on such an excellent job. 


Are there any other amendments, corrections, revisions, deletions suggested? 


Before I turn the meeting back to Dean Burlage who is the chairman of the seminar 
committee, I would like to say just one or two things as chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. I doubt that many 
of you in this room realize what a terrific job it is for the people on the ground 
floor to hold a seminar of this kind. I am sure you have some ideas, but having 
lived with all of these committees for the past seven years now, I know what prob- 
lems they have, and again I would like to thank Jean Burlage and his seminar com- 
mittee, Stephen Wilson, Richard Deno, Mrs. Hall, and A. Hamilton Chute, and Joe 
Arnette, and all of the staff people, for the fine job which they did in caring 
for us here. 


We will have the next seminar on pharmacology and the chairman will shortly be 
sending out soliciting invitations for a host school. We hope that some of you 
are interested because it would be unfortunate to take our seminars anywhere 

but on the university or a college campus. I think also we should think back for 
just a moment and appreciate the fact that these seminars originated as a result 
of a pharmacy survey. 


I can say almost without fear of contradiction from the recommendation of Dr. 

Edward Elliott that our teachers have an opportunity for exchange of ideas, and 

I would like to believe that they have been very fruitful. Now the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education has made the funds available for all these semi- 
nars, and some people when they get a bit critical say, "Well, the Foundation should 
make the money available." It was not the easiest job in the world to go to the 
Foundation and ask for $7,000, pure and simple. But once they found out that they 
were productive seminars, they gave support willingly. I am sure that if we keep 

up the interest that we have shown at these seminars that we will have even more 
support from the Foundation than we now have. Of course, you know it has sponsor- 
ed and paid for the two films which were shown to you on Tuesday night and last 
night. So there is opportunity, there is still some more money in the well there, 
if we have ideas, and I could not help but have my hearing aid turned up a little 
bit when I noticed that somebody recommended that this group meet annually. How ~ 
Please, this is purely personal I am not speaking for the committee. I doubt 

that that could work because if you want to meet annually then we have five other 
areas that want the same opportunity. 


Now perhaps if that type of arrangement is desirable the way to approach it, and 

I just thought of this while you were reading, that it would be to have 4 general 
seminar annually and have your little side-show going on say the last two days of 
the week or from three to five in the afternoons or later in the evening if you 


wish but to have a seminar for each group every year, I doubt that we would get 
very far with it. 


Abrams: 


I think you misunderstood our point, Dean Zopf. We recommended that we have 
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annual workshops. Our idea is to have small groups, not an entire seminar at the 
Foundations' expense, but to gather pharmacy administration teachers together in 
a workshop session. We have no idea as to who would support this or anything 
else at the present time, except that I believe it could best be handled at some 
summer resort. 


Zopf: 


I think you have an idea. Then one other thing that I noticed was that you said 

it was an opportunity to standardize terminology. You know one of the finest things 
that comes out of these seminars is a better acquaintanceship among the teachers, 
and when you know a person better then you understand what he is trying to do and 
so many times we are critical of an individual's ideas before we have the facts and 
understanding or the basis on which to understand his thinking, and I have observed 
these meetings from all through the seminar and I know that they have been fruitful 
if for nothing else than to understand each other just a little better and for us 
to know that down in Texas that they are teaching so-and-so; we might not teach it 
just the same way, but we understand why you approach this in this manner and that 
Texas does it in a certain way and Wisconsin does it in a certain way. I think 
those are the big things that really come out in a seminar. The stimlus that 

we get in acquaintanceship, and so in closing of my part of this program I would 
like to say, Thanks again, Henry, (Dean Burlage) and I hope that some of you 
will encourage invitations to come to the pharmacology seminar. Thank you. 


Burlage: 


Needless to say that when the University of Texas College of Pharmacy was selected 
to host this seminar, we were really flattered. After I saw what a tremendous 

job it was at Indianapolis which was one of the first that I had attended-I have 
always had some staff members at each seminar. I accepted with some trepidation 
because it does involve a lot of work but I feel that the pioneer work that has 
been done in this particular seminar is that we have made some real steps forward. 


I had a very fine committee and I want to express my appreciation to those in 
attendance at the various sessions. Also I want to express my appreciation pub- 
licly to the members of the College of Business Administration who participated 
as speakers on the program for I feel that they made real contributions, and cer- 
tainly Dr. Chute warrants a special vote of thanks. 


If you have any suggestions on how we can improve meetings of this type we are 
anxious for them with the aim of improving our pharmacy extension program. The 
University of Texas has a tremendous investment in air-conditioned buildings, some 
of which have to be paid for by income. Therefore the University is really striv- 
ing to have meetings of this type scheduled throughout the whole summer session, 
when we will be able to handle the groups that we cannot accommodate during the 
regular session. So the result is that our pharmacy extension services director, 
Mr. Arnette, is open to suggestions and criticisms as to how we can improve re- 
ception of our visitors, where we can accomplish more from the standpoint of ful- 
filling the objectives of these meetings. It has been nice seeing you again; some 
of you I have not known before; some of you I have known a long while and it took 
a long time to get you down to Texas and therefore I am glad you could come and we 
hope you have not been disappointed. Goodbye and Good Luck. 
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PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, JULY 22 


Opening of the Seminar, Library of the College of Pharmacy 
Presiding, Henry M. Burlage, The University of Texas 


"™e Door Is Open" 
Henry M. Burlage, The University of Texas 


"Keeping Education Up-To-Date" 
Laurence D. Haskew, The University of Texas 


"Fact and Fantasy” 
W. Paul Briggs, American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


"Shadows , Highlights and Echoes" 
Haroid G. Hewitt, President, American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
MONDAY, JULY 23 
Presiding, Harold G. Hewitt, University of Connecticut 
Morning 


"Horizons of Pharmacy Administration ~-- Past and Future” 
tephen Wilson, Wayne State University 


"Have We a Sense of Direction?" 
A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas 


"The Role of. Accounting in Pharmacy Management" 
vim G. Ashburne, The University of Texas 


"Assets and Liability Values in Pharmacy Accounting” 
Joseph D. McEviila, University of Pittsburgh 


"Drug Store Expenses, Their Planning and Control" 
Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


Afternoon 
Workshops ~- Accounting 


Section 1 - "Objectives and Curriculum Construction" 
Presiding, Jim G. Ashburne, The University of Texas 


Section 2'- "Methods of Teaching and Examining" 
Presiding, Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
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25h 
Section 3 - "In-Service Activities" 
Presiding, Joseph D. McEvilla, University of Pittsburgh. 
TUESDAY, JULY 23 
Presiding, A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas 
Morning 


"The Challenge of Drug Marketing" 
Paul C. Olsen, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Drug Topics 


"Merchandising for Satisfied Customers” 
Theo T. Dittrich, Toller Drug Company 


"Professional Standards in Drug Marketing" 
Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries 


"The Manufacturers' Stake in Drug Marketing" 
Benjamin A. Smith,Eli Lilly and Company 


Afternoon 
Workshops - Marketing 


Section 1 - "Merchandising Policies and Problems" 
Presiding, Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


Section 2 - "Promotion and Services" 
Presiding, Theo T. Dittrich, Toller Drug Company 


Section 3 - "Public Relations" 
Presiding, Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
American College of Apothecaries 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 
Presiding, Mrs. Esther J. W. Hall, The University of Texas 


Morning 


"Problems and Opportunities in Organization" 
Charles C. Rabe, American Pharmaceutical Association 


"Financial Management Through Credit" 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 


"Risk Management” 
W. W. Low, Walgreen Company 
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"Personnel--Asset or Liability" 
Joseph K. Bailey, The University of Texas 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23 
Afternoon 


Workshops - Management 


Section 1 - "Objectives and Curriculum Construction" 
Presiding, Charles C. Rabe, American Pharmaceutical Association 


Section 2 - "Methods of Teaching and Examining" 
Presiding, Joseph K. Bailey, The University of Texas 


Section 3 - "In-Service Training" 
Presiding, Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 
THURSDAY, JULY 24 
Presiding, Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University 
Morning 


"Legal Values for the Pharmacist" 
Eugene W. Nelson, The University of Texas 


"Curriculum Development in Pharmacy Jurisprudence" 
Dean M. McCann, University of Southern California 


"Government--Your Silent Partner" 
Frank A. Duckworth, Columbia University, The Chas. Pfizer & Company 


"Observations on Pharmaceutical Law" 
Carson G. Frailey, George Washington University and Temple University 


Afternoon 


Workshops - Jurisprudence 


Section 1 - "Objectives and Curriculum Construction” 
Presiding,Eugene W. Nelson, The University of Texas 


Section 2 - "Methods of Teaching and Examining" 
Presiding, Dean M. McCann, University of Southern California 


Section 3 - "In-Service Training" 
Presiding, William S. Apple, The University of Wisconsin 
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FRIDAY, JULY 27 

Presiding, Louis C. Zopf, State University of Iowa 
Morning 


"General Requirements for Graduate Programs" 
A. Hamilton Chute, The University of Texas 


"Educational Resources and Their Classification" 
Floyd A. Grolle, University of Michigan 


Panel: "Problems of Graduate Program Development” 
Moderator, Louis C. Zopf, State University of Iowa 
Panel Members: 

Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University 
William S. Apple, The University of Wisconsin 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 


Afternoon 


"Objectives and Graduate Curriculum Requirements" 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 


"Faculty Requirements for Graduate Instruction in Pharmacy Administration" 
William S. Apple, The University of Wisconsin 


"General Summary of Seminar" 
Robert E. Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
American College of Apothecaries 
Chairman of Summary Committee 
Floyd A. Grolle, University of Michigan 
William S. Apple, University of Wisconsin 
Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University 


Adjournment 
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WOMEN'S PROGRAM 


Sunday, July 22, 


Opening Session of Seminar: Pharmacy Library 
Reception following program opening the Seminar; 
Hostesses: Wives of official committee and wives of speakers for 
the Seminar. 


Monday, July 23, 


Reception: Conference Room, Pharmacy Building: 
Tables for bridge and games; a central meeting place. 


Tuesday, July 24, 


Guided Tour of City: Faculty Wives. 


Tea, Rare Books Room, University of Texas Library. 


Open House-Pharmacy Building: 
Hostesses: Wives of College of Pharmacy faculty; Pharmacettes, 
Student Wives Club. 
Tour Guides: Members of Kappa Epsilon, Kappa Psi, and Phi Delta Chi. 


Wednesday, July 25, 


Open House-Pharmacy Building: 
Tables for bridge and games in Conference Room. 


Boat Trip: Sternwheéler on Lake Austin, Barbecue at Green Shores. 


Thursday, July 26, 


Luncheon and Style Show: 
Mexican-style food, and style show of western wear, El Matamoros. 


Private Tour of Governor's Mansion: 


Open House in Pharmacy Building: following evening program. 
Hostesses: Wives of College of Pharmacy Faculty, Pharmacettes. 
Tour Guides: Members of Rho Chi, Longhorn Pharmaceutical Association. 


Friday, July 27. 


Car Trips around City: 


Hostesses, Austin Auxiliary Chapter, Texas Pharmaceutical Association. 
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Mrs. Henry M. Burlage, Chairman 


Mrs. 


WOMEN'S PROGRAM 


Hostesses and Participants 


Carl Clarence Albers, 


Mr. Jay Arnette, 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Joseph H. Arnette 
Mary Ann Arnette 
Jim G. Ashburne, 
Joseph K. Bailey, 
Jean V. Brown, 
Robert Graves Brown, 


Mr. Robb Burlage, 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


A. Hamilton Chute, 
Barbara Jean Davis, 
John Emerson Davis, 
T. T. Dittrich, 
Perry A. Foote, 
Horace J. Fuller, 
William F. Gidley, 
Debbie Goodness, 
Joseph H. Goodness, 
Vernon A. Green, 
Wallace Guess, 
Francis Hammerness, 
L. D. Haskew, 
Martha J. Jones, 
Wendle L. Kerr, 
Richard Kight, 
Laddie Lifiiak, 
William R. Lloyd 
Frederick V. Lofgren, 
Irene B. McClain, 
Joseph McEvilla, 
Joseph Moreno, 
Eugene Nelson, 
William R. Neville, Jr., 
Richard O'Neill, 
Richard Overton, 
Arthur R. Reid, 

G. R. Scalf, 
Herbert Schwartz, 
William J. Sheffield, 
Ida Belle Spinks, 
David Stuart, 
Kenneth Tiemann, 
Joyce Thomas, 

Leon Wilken, 
Charles 0. Wilson, 
Stephen Wilson, 
Louis C. Zopf, 


University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Sioux City, Iowa 

University of Florida 

University of Toronto 

University of Texas 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of North Carolina 
University of Texas 

University of Houston 

State University of Iowa 

Div. of Extension, Univ. of Texas 
University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Florida A & M University 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

North Dakota Agricultural College 
University of Texas 

Detroit Institute of Technology 
University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Houston 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Div. of Extension, Univ. of Texas 
University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Wayne State University 

State University of Iowa 


Women's Auxiliary, Texas Pharmaceutical Association, 

Rho Chi, National Honorary Pharmaceutical Society, 

Kappa Epsilon, Honorary Professional Fraternity for Women in Pharmacy, 
Pharmacettes, Student Wives Organization, College of Pharmacy, 


Kappa Psi, Pharmaceutical Service Fraternity, 


Phi Delta Chi, Professional Pharmaceutical Fraternity, 
Longhorn Pharmaceutical Association, Student Body Organization. 


i : 
ne: 


Registrants - Teachers’ Seminar on Pharmacy Administration 


Name 


Robert E. Abrams (Faculty Member) 


5 


Clarence C. Albers 

William S. Apple (Faculty Member) 
Joseph H. Arnette 

Jim G. Ashburne (Faculty Member) 

Joseph K. Bailey (Faculty Member) 
oseph S. Begando 

Charlies W. Bliven 


W. Paul Briggs (Faculty Member) 


Jean V. Brown 
Rovpert G. Brown 


' Henry M. Burlage 


Woodrow R. Byrum 

Rex V. Call 

A. Hamilton Chute (Faculty Member) 
Donald B. Clark 

Walter Cousins, Jr. 


Thomas G. Crawford 
Jack L. Cross 


Richard A. Deno (Faculty Member) 
Theo T. Dittrich (Faculty Member) 
e Frank Dobbs 
R. Doerffler 
Dale W. Doerr 


Frank A. Duckworth (Faculty Member) 


Leslie L. Eisenbrandt 

Robert V. Evanson (Faculty Member) 
Perry A. Foote 

Carson G. Frailey (Faculty Member) 


Bradbury Franki in 

Horace J. Fuller 

Ricardo Gaibis 

William F. Gidiey 

Gunnar Gjerstad 

Joseph H. Goodness (Faculty Member) 
Melvin W. Green 


Floyd Grolle (Faculty Member) 
Wallace Guess 


Affiliation 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science; American College of Apothe- 
caries 

University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

University of Illinois 

George Washington University 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 


‘Howard College 


University of Arizona 

University of Texas 

University of Buffalo 

Texas State Board of Pharmacy and 
The Southern Pharmaceutical Journal 

Walgreen Company 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences 

University of Michigan 

Toller Drug Company 

University of Georgia 

Walgreen Company 

Butler University 

Columbia University and Chas. Pfizer 
& Company 

University of Kansas City 

Purdue University 

University of Florida 

George Washington University and 
Temple University 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

University of Toronto 

School of Pharmacy, Havana, Cuba 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education 

University of Michigan 

University of Texas 


Mrs. Esther J. W. Hall (Faculty Member) University of Texas 
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Francis Hammerness. 

Elmer L. Hammond 

Richard J. Hampton 

Dan N. Hansell 

Laurence D. Haskew (Faculty Member) 
Harold G. Hewitt (Faculty Member) 
M. J. Huston 

Martha J. Jones 

Howell Jordan 


Hero V1. Soves, (exAs Lerwennu Laiveesiy 


Paul H. Kalemkiarian 

Richard H. Kedersha 

David D. Kendrick 

Joseph H. Kern 

Wendle L. Kerr 

E. E. Leuallen 

William R. Lloyd 

F. V. Lofgren 

W. W. Low (Faculty Member) 
Arthur C. Lytle 

Dean M. M. McCann (Faculty Member) 
Mrs. Irene B. McClain 

Joseph D. McEvilla (Faculty Member) 
A. Whitney Matthews 

John McCloskey 

Ralph J. Mill ; 
Stanley G. Mittelstaedt 

Joseph R. Moreno 

Robert W. Morrison 

Eugene W. Nelson (Faculty Member) 
David O'Day 

Paul C. Olsen (Faculty Member) 


Richard E. O'Neill 

Parley M. Pratt 

William 0. Perkett 

Charles C. Rabe (Faculty Member) 
Herbert C. Raubenheimer 

Arthur W. Reid 

William J. Sheffield 

Walter D. Strother 

Benjamin A. Smith (Faculty Member) 
Ida Belle Spinks 

David Stuart 

Kenneth Tiemann 

John L. Voigt 

Leon Wilken 

Franklin S. Williams 


University of North Carolina 

University of Mississippi 

State College of Washington 

Butler University 

University of Texas 

University of Connecticut 

University of Alberta 

University of Houston 

National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy; Texas State Board of 
Pharmacy 

University of Southern California 

Rutgers University 

University of California 

University of Florida 

State University of Iowa 

Columbia University 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Walgreen Company 

Ohio State University 

University of Southern California 

Florida A. & M. University 

University of Pittsburgh 

University of British Columbia 

Loyola University 

Wayne State University 

University. of Arkansas 

University of Texas 

University of Bouth Carolina 

University of Texas 

University of Wyoming 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, Drug Topics 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

University of Texas 

University of British Columbia 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

New England College of Pharmacy 

Detroit Institute of Technology 

University of Texas 

Southwestern State College 

Eli Lilly and Company 

University of Houston 

University of Texas 

University of Texas 

Rutgers University 

University of Texas 

University of Arkansas 


L. A. Williams 


Stephen Wilson (Faculty Member) 

Louis C. Zopf (Faculty Member) 

Arthur C. Zupko 

Students in Class in Pharmacy Juris- 
prudence 
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Eli Lilly and Company 

Wayne State University 

State University of Iowa 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
University of Texas 
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ROW 1 - 


ROW 2 - 


ROW 3 - 


ROW 4 - 


ROW 5 - 


REGISTRANTS 
TEACHERS' SEMINAR ON PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
as of Tuesday, July 23, 1956 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Horace J. Fuller, University of Toronto; David O'Day, University of Wyoming; David D. Kendrick, 
University of California; Floyd A. Grolle, University of Michigan; W. Frank Dobbs, University 
of Georgia; Woodrow R. Byrum, Howard College; Robert V. Evanson, Purdue University; Mrs. 
Esther J. W. Hall, University of Texas; Benjamin A. Smith, Eli Lilly & Company; Robert E, 
Abrams, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; Thomas G. Crawford, Walgreen Company. 


Irene B. McClain, Florida Agricultural « Mechanical College; Franklin S. Williams, University of 
Arkansas; Stanley G. Mittelstaedt, University of Arkansas; Jean V. Brown, University of Okla- 
homa; Rex V. Call, University of Arizona; Henry M. Burlage, University of Texas; David Stuart, 
University of Texas; W. Paul Briggs, American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education; John Mc 
Closkey, Loyola University; Melvin W. Green, American Council on Pharmaceutical Education; Har- 
old G. Hewitt, University of Connecticut; William F. Gidley, University of Texas. 


Richard H, Kedersha, Rutgers University; Joseph S, Begando, University of Illinois; Francis 
Hammerness, University of North Carolinas; Robert W. Morrison, University of South Carolina; 
Walter D. Strother, Southwestern State College; A. Whitney Matthew, University of British 
Columbia; E. E. Leuallen, Columbia University; Ralph J. Mill, Wayne State University; Arthur W. 
Reid, Detroit Institute of Technology; Joseph H. Goodness, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; 
Ricardo Galbis, School of Pharmacy, Havana, Cuba; Leslie L. Eisenbrandt, University of Kansas 
City; Jack L. Cross, St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. 


Dale W. Doerr, Butler University; Wendle L. Kerr, State University of Iowa; Paul Kalemki- 
arian, University of Southern California; Hurd M. Jones, Texas Southern University; Martha 
J. Jones, University of Houston; Ida Belle Spinks, University of Houston; Richard J. Hamp- 
ton, State College of Washington; Richard E, O'Neill, North Dakota Agricultural College; 

Jim G. Ashburne, University of Texas; Joseph H. Kern, University of Florida; Perry A. Foote, 
University of Florida, 


Joseph D. McEvilla, University of Pittsburgh; Stephen Wilson, Wayne State University; 
Bradbury Franklin, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.,; Paul C. Olsen, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, Drug Topics; Elmer L,. Hammond, University of Mississippi; A. Hamilton Chute, 
University of Texas; J. H. Arnette, University of Texas 
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